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This problem will be answered in part by reducing power 


losses. For instance, Morgoil Roll Neck Bearings, replacing 


old-type babbitt and bronze bearings, have reduced the kilo- 


watt hours per ton by as much as 50%. . . . Perhaps there is 


something we can do for you—we'll be glad to try. 
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HIGHLIGHTING 


THIS ISSUE OF 
) STEEL 


™ MACHINE tool builders meeting in Chicago 
last week (p. 21) urged the government to clari- 
fy its labor policies, while 8000 employes went 
out on strike (p. 23) at Great Lakes Steel, De- 
troit, and the Chicago situation continued tense. 

. America’s mass mind must be awakened 
to fuller appreciation of our free institutions and 
the crises confronting them (p. 27) if defense 
is to be successful, according to E. L. Shaner, 
editor-in-chief, STEEL. . . . Important questions 
relating to defense were discussed at the “Triple 
Mill” convention (p. 28) and the meeting of 
structural steel fabricators (p. 26). . . . Priori- 
ties division served notice it will insist on strict 
compliance with its regulations by taking puni- 
tive action (p. 37) against diversion of aluminum 
to nonessential uses. 


“Why is there no dancing in the streets to 
_celebrate the tremendous gains in industrial pro- 
duction?” Leon Henderson asked a Detroit au- 
dience. The answer, as point- 
ed out in Mirrors of Motor- 
dom (p. 37), is three-fold: 
Problems— syheadaches—w i t h 
labor, materials and_ priori- 
ties. . . . Wing Tips (p. 40) continuing its nar- 
ration of developments at Wright Field deals 
with designing and producing military planes. 
. . . Canadian government’s war-time wage act 
(p. 47) appears to be blunting the fangs of labor 
agitators. . Vincent Delport, STEEL’s Euro- 
pean editcr stationed at London, (p. 49) reports 
steel demand in Great Britain has diminished, 
with civilian products curtailed and armament 
plants unable to use potential output. 


Why There's 
No Dancing 


Pressure for materials will cause a 25 per cen! 
reduction (p. 51) in new construction in 1942 
under 1941, according to OPM statisticians. An 
even greater share of new 
building next year will be for 
direct defense purposes... 
The nation’s railroads will be 
taxed severely to move the 
peak autumnal freight during the next few 


"25% Cut in 
1942 Building" 


weeks, a National Association of Manufacturers 
survey (p. 51) indicates. The shortage, however, 
may be only temporary. . . . OPM’s Priorities 
Division and Contract Distribution Division have 
opened more field offices (p. 34) to aid manu- 
facturers convert nondefense facilities to defense 
production and to obtain raw materials. . 
Steelworks and foundries who are able to import 
iron and steel scrap from foreign countries may 
pay more than the established maximum prices 
for such material (p. 34). 


An analysis of the Johnson semiautomatic 
rifle is presented (p. 58) this week by Professor 
Macconochie. Action of the bolt and other parts 
is explained ....S. M. Jen- 
kins tells about “streamlin- 
ing’ furnaces (p. 70) with in- 
sulation and steel construc- 
tion. . . . One company: speeds 
construction of aircraft accessories (p. 76) by 
welding tubes to make simple sturdy units... . 
New Westinghouse setup at Cleveland Lighting 
Division utilizes ‘‘matching’’ centers (p. 82) to 
provide stopover points for intermittent produc- 
tion sequences more than doubling plant output 
with only 40 per cent additional floor space. Sys- 
tem has important possibilities. 


Johnson Rifle 
Is Described 


Guy Hubbard, STEEL’s machine tool editor, 
points out (p. 56) the necessity of carefully pro- 
tecting ways, slides and other guiding surfaces 
of machine tools since ac- 
curacy of the work done de: 
pends so completely upor 
these elements of the machine 
tool. Also he outlines what 
machine tool manufacturers are doing to pro- 
tect these elements and what the shop man can 
do. . . . A discussion of several of the more im- 
portant factors that affect structure and grain 
size of electrodeposited copper is presented (p. 
64). . . . Instruction material to cover practi- 
cally every factor connected with use of tungsten 
carbide tools is now available (p. 62). 


Protecting 
Machine Tools 






Mr. Charles Brinley, President of 
the Raldwin Locomotive Works 
speaking at ceremonies when 
Baldwin's first M-3 tank was turned 
over la the Army 
able to beat the official schedule. This illus- 
@ Baldwin needed steel immediately for a tration is typical of the service Ryerson is 
model tank to be constructed quickly as a rendering daily to manufacturers working on 
guide to future production. Speed was the the National Defense Program. 
important factor, so Baldwin turned to Ryer- Thousands of emergency calls have cut 
son stocks for immediate shipment of the down our large stocks of steel, however, we 
necessary steel. Ryerson alloy and carbon are still serving thousands of customers in 
steels were shipped from stock the same day accordance with the OPM plan and believe 
permitting work to begin at once. we will be able to continue this service even 
Through this quick cooperation and the if on a restricted basis, for the duration of 


help of many other suppliers, Baldwin was our national emergency. 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Detroit, 


Cincinnati, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City. 
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Tool Builders Petition Government To 


@ “WHEREAS the machine tool industry, con- 
scious of its responsibility for serving the na- 
tional defense, increased its production in 1940 
from $225,000,000 of output to $425,000,000, and 
has pledged itself in 1941 to $750,000,000 of output, 
and so advised Mr. Knudsen in January, and 


“Whereas this has been accomplished by an 
ever-growing volume of subcontracting of parts 
and complete machines, and by the training of 
men for second and third shift operation on the 
critical tools, to the point where more than a 
half of all its employes are now at work in 
plants operating on a three-shift basis, and 

“Whereas Mr. Knudsen, in his letter of Cct. 8, 
still further asks us to increase wherever possi- 
ble the man-hours on night shifts, to develop sub- 
contracting to the greatest possible extent and 
to work critical tools seven days a week, there- 
fore 

“Be it resolved that we will expand to the 
fullest extent the day and night operation of 
those critical tools on which the output of our 
shops depends, and that we will continue with full 
diligence to expand the volume of our subcon- 


“Strengthen National Unity” 


Ready to expand production by continuous operations 
seven days a week, as Knudsen suggests, but want 


administration to state publicly its labor policies 


tracting of parts and complete machines of all 
the critical types, and that we will expand this 
critical production to the fullest possible extent 
by Sunday work; but, in view of the fact that in 
general none but those industries in which con- 
tinuous operation is a physical necessity are now 
so working, and in view of the fact that attempts 
to operate seven days a week have met with the 
obstacles of state laws, and sincere religious con- 
viction, therefore 

“Be it further resolved that in view of this 
request, we in turn request of the national ad- 
ministration, that it give increasing attention in 
its public statements and its policies toward la- 
bor and the general public, to strengthening such 
a sense of national unity as will make it possible 
for us and for all other co-workers in the great 
undertaking to use our skill, experience, energy 
and ability to the limit, whether by seven-day 
operation or by any other practical means what- 
soever. 

“The machine tool builders of the United States 
will do their duty.”—Resolutions adopted by Ma- 
chine Tool Builders Association. 


How Employment and Companies Have Increased, Work Subcontracted 


CHICAGO 


pointed out two years ago 110 com- 











cording to the National Industrial 


@ FORTIETH annual convention of 
the National Machine Tool Builders 
Association in Edgewater Beach 
hotel here, Oct. 13-14, drew an at- 
tendance of more than 260. In ad- 
dition to a record attendance from 
the older machine tool centers in 
the East and Middle West, builders 
from the Pacific coast were present. 

In an address, “Machine Tools 
Meet the Emergency,” Frederick V. 
Geier, president, Cincinnati Milling 
Machine Co., and retiring president 
of the association, commented upon 
the demand for greater effort. He 
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panies having 90 per cent of the in- 
dustry’s workers employed 44,000 
persons. Employment increased to 
68,000 by September, 1940, and to 
92,000 in September, 1941. In the 
meantime, teaching new workers 
was pushed rapidly, and at present 
more than 12,000 are in training. 

In view of some criticism of the 
industry because of alleged failure 
to take full advantage of overtime 
and multiple shifts, it is significant 
that average hours worked in ma- 
chine tool. plants actually are the 
highest in American industry. Ac- 





Conference Board, 99.12 per cent of 
employes in the industry are in 
plants operating either two or three 
shifts. Eighty-seven per cent of the 
plants are operating from 100 to 168 
hours per week. 

Subcontracting rapidly is growing 
in effectiveness, said Mr. Geier. 
Eighty-nine companies now are 
“farming out” parts, subassemblies 
and complete machine tools to the 
extent of more than 25,000,000 man- 
hours per year. That “it can be 
done” in the case of complete ma- 
chines is attested by the fact that 
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36 machine tool companies actually 
are doing it with 56 different kinds 
of machines. 

The emergency has brought new 
machine tool building organizations 
into the picture. Mr. Geier stated 
that in five important machine too] 
groups, there now are—in addition 
to 54 “old-line” builders—45 new 
companies. Throughout the indus- 
try as a whole he estimates that 
there are at least 72 new builders. 

Two speakers from Washington 
gave straight-from-the-shoulder talks 
on the status of the machine tool 
industry in relation to the rapidly 
growing defense program. One was 
Mason Britton, chief of tools sec- 
tion, Office of Production Manage- 
ment. 

“We are in the war.” said Mr. 
Britton, “and it is a war in which 
the dictators must constantly have 
new food, new tools and new slaves. 
When they can get no more they 
will collapse.” 

Recognizing the present gravity 
of the situation, there is just one 
thing for us to do, he explained. 
That is to face the facts and begin 
immediately to operate under war 
economy. As far as the machine 
tool industry is concerned, Mr. Brit- 
ton urged immediate bolstering of 
the generally weak second shift; 
more subcontracting; reduction in 
the number of sizes of machine 
tools; elimination of purely com- 
petitive selling features; and strip- 
ping of machine tools down to the 
hare essentials necessary for ac- 
curacy and high production. 


Prompt Return of Reports Urged 


Howard W. Dunbar, technical 
chief, tools section, OPM, emphas- 
ized the need for prompt and com- 
plete filling out and return of OPM 
report cards advising of shipments, 
etc. He told of the survey of the 
“critical machine tool” situation and 
of steps taken to develop new 
sources for tools that are scarce, 
such as big boring mills and planers. 

Stirred by these addresses, Ralph 
E. Flanders, speaking for the _ in- 
dustry, offered a resolution pledging 
the machine tool industry to un- 
paralleled “all out” efforts—the key- 
note of this pledge being “The ma- 
chine tool builders of the United 
States will do their duty!” This 
was adopted unanimously. 

Speakers included Wendell E. 
Whipp, on new color standards for 
machine tools; Clayton R. Burt, on 
the work of the defense committee; 
William J. Kelly, on the Washington 
activities of Machinery and Allied 
Products Institute; Tell Berna, work 
of the association during the past 
year; and George H. Johnson, finan- 
cial report. 

At the close of the convention, 
Clifford S. Stilwell, executive vice 
president, Warner & Swasey Co., 
Cleveland, was introduced as_ the 
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Clifford S. Stilwell 


Elected president, National Machine Tool 
Builders’ Association 


new president of the association for 
the coming year. In a few words, 
Mr. Stilwell made a strong plea for 
unity among Americans to give us 
strength against the foreign men- 
ace. “As far as the machine tool 
industry’s part is concerned we are 
a long way from the top of this 
job,” he said. 

Other new officers are: First vice 
president, George H. Johnson, presi- 
dent, Gisholt Machine Co., Madison, 
Wis.; second vice president, John 
S. Chafee, vice president, Brown & 
Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R. L.; 
treasurer, E. C. Bullard, vice presi- 
dent, Bullard Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
New directors are: John S. Chafee; 
E. Blakeney Gleason, vice president, 
Gleason Works, Rochester, N. Y.; 
and Albert H. Eggers, sales man- 
ager, Greenlee Bros. & Co., Rock- 
ford, Il. 

Tell Berna continues as general 
manager of the association, and Mrs. 
Frida F. Selbert as secretary. Rich- 
ard H. Abbott has been added to the 
staff as assistant to the general 
manager. 


Machinery Exports in 
August Up 50 Per Cent 


@ Exports of industrial machinery 
in August reached the _ highest 
monthly value since January, $41,- 
976,614, an increase of more than 50 
per cent over $27,794,765 in July, 
according to the Department of 
Commerce. Gains in metalworking 
machinery and petroleum equip- 
ment were the principal factors. 
Machine tool exports, which have 
been declining for the past three 
months, made a sharp recovery in 
August, $17,124,324, more than 85 
per cent above the July total of 
$9,226,262. The increases affected 
every class of machine tools. Mill- 
ing machine value was $4,151,690 
against $2,034,603 in July. Lathes 
advanced from $1,730,327 in July to 





$3,554,183 and grinding machines 
from $1,168,936 to $2,399,030. Roll- 
ing mill equipment shipments in 
August were valued at $543,558, 
compared with $456,542 in July. 
Mining, well and pumping equip- 
ment exports at $5,715,118 were 
almost twice those of July and 
power generating machinery at $3,- 
081,224 gained 17 per cent over July. 


Exhibit of Modern 
Abrasives Dedicated 


@ The Carborundum Co.’s perma- 
nent education exhibit, depicting 
the story of modern abrasives, now 
open at the Chicago Museum of 
Science and Industry, was dedicat- 
ed at a reception in Hotel Winder- 
mere, Chicago, Oct. 16. 

Charles Knupfler, vice president 
in charge of sales, presented the 
exhibit on behalf of Carborundum’s 
board of directors. Major Lennox 
Lohr accepted for the museum. 
Frank J. Tone, Carborundum 
president, was unable to be present 
because of illness of his son. 

One hundred-fifty guests attend- 
ed the reception and visited the 
museum. 


Rainbow Bridge at 
Niagara To Open Soon 


@ Rainbow Bridge at Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., a span of 950 feet and 
the largest hingeless steel-rib arch 
in the world, is scheduled to be 
opened to traffic this month. Con- 
sequently, unusual interest was 
manifested in a discussion of the 
bridge at a meeting of the Philadel- 
phia section, American Society of 
Civil Engineers, last week. 

Shortridge Hardesty, consulting 
engineer, New York, discussed the 
planning and design of the bridge, 
and E. L. Durkee, resident engineer, 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 
the erection. Motion pictures showed 
various stages of construction. 
Lester L. Lessig, local contracting 
engineer, Bethlehem Steel Co., pre- 
sided as chairman. 

Described as a spectacular struc- 
ture in a spectacular setting, the 
bridge, in addition to the main steel 
arch, includes high concrete ap- 
proaches to cross the 1200 feet be- 
tween the rims of the Niagara 
gorge. Few bridges in recent years, 
it was pointed out, presented so 
many unusual problems of planning 
and design, with erection requiring 
s0 many special methods. As false- 
work was impracticable because of 
water depths, elaborate cable tie- 
back systems were employed. 


@ Steel barrel and drum production, 
heavy types, in August amounted to 
1,600,156 units, compared with 1,549,- 
029 in July, according to the Bureau 
of the Census. 
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“Wildcat” Strike Cripples Great Lakes 


Steel; Chicago Still Tense 


Two blast furnaces, 15 open hearths at Detroit 


banked as 8000 walk out, defying leaders . 


.. One 


thousand at Ford furnaces persuaded to return 


DETROIT 
w TWO blast furnaces and 15 active open hearth 
furnaces at Great Lakes Steel were banked last 
Friday because of a strike. The steelmaking rate 
in this district for the week dropped to 68 per 
cent, off 23 points. 


Eight thousand men were out of work and 
picket lines were around all divisions of the plant. 
The company was powerless to remedy the situa- 
tion because successful wage negotiations had 
been concluded with union officials, but apparent- 
ly a few hundred of the rank and file decided in- 
creases were not sufficient and walked out, the 
fourth “wildcat” affair since June, but the first to 
suspend both blast furnaces and open hearths. 


Loss in production for last week was about 13,- 
500 tons of steel ingots—sufficient stee] for over 


400 medium tanks or a month’s full-rate produc- 
tion at the Chrysler tank arsenal. Apparently 
even a few days’ continuation of this serious in- 
terruption to production of defense steel will bring 
immediate steps from government or military 
officials. Great Lakes production has been aver- 
aging about 60 per cent for defense needs. 
Nearly 1000 workmen employed in the blast fur- 
naces and by-product coke works of Ford Motor 
Co. at River Rouge walked out last Thursday 
morning, stating they are not receiving wages 
“equal to the highest paid in competitive plants,” 
as provided by the Ford-UAW contract. They were 
persuaded to return a few hours later by union 
officers who promised their grievances will be tak- 
en to an appeal board as provided by the contract. 



























Finished Steel Loss in Chicago Estimated at 30,000 Tons 


CHICAGO 
@ ALTHOUGH the labor situation 
at Chicago district plants of the 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. contin- 
ued tense during last week and some 
work stoppages occurred, by week- 
end the strain had eased consider- 
ably and comparative quiet pre- 
vailed. Developments indicated, how- 
ever, that a showdown in the SWOC- 
CIO drive for the closed shop has 
merely been delayed, with new dif- 
ficulties likely to arise before Nov. 1. 
A petition to the United States 
courts by an independent group for 
reinstatement cf a restraining order 
of last March forbidding mass 
picketing and interference with 
workers, subsequently withdrawn 
at the hearing, was the factor re- 
sponsible for delay in the drive. It 
also appeared to exert a sobering 
influence. The petition was filed 
on the eve of announced mass 
picketing and dues inspection at the 
corporation’s steelworks and sheet 
and tin mill in Gary, Ind. 
Steelmaking operations in the Chi- 
cago district last week were at 101 
per cent of capacity, compared with 
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the revised rate of 90.5 per cent for 


the preceding week, when _ inter 
ruptions due to the closed shop drive 
forced suspension in production. The 
rise of 11 points lifted the rate to 
within %-point of the prestrike lev- 
el. Another flare-up over the Oct. 
11-12 weekend—this time at the South 
Chicago, Ill., steelworks of Carnegie- 
Illinois—reduced the rate for the 
week ended Oct. 11 by 1% points 
from 92 to 90.5 per cent. 

It is estimated that loss in steel 
ingot production in the varicus cor- 
poration plants here in tre last 
two weeks has aggregated 38,060 
tons. Loss in pig iron output, 
through retarding of blast furnaces, 
probably amounts to 27,000 tons. 
Loss of finished steel is estimated 
at 30,000 tons. 

On Saturday, Oct. 11, a number 
of key men failed to report for work 
and the company was iorced to re 
tard 8.of 11 blast furnaces. This 
subsequently made it necessary for 
23 of 46 open hearths to suspend 
temporarily over that week-end. 

The sheet and tin mill at Gary 
also was .closed down for a while 





Saturday of the same week when a 
seneral walkout occurred after sev 
eral nonunion girl assorters man- 
aged to pass through picket lines 
and went to work. Jater in the day, 
operations were restored to between 
50 and 60 per cent of capacity. 
Gary and South Chicago plants 
were operating at full capacity Mon- 
day, Oct. 13, while the union pre 
sented grievances to the Carnegie- 
Illinois management. All pickets 
were removed. Company’s position, 
it was understood, was that dis- 
missal of any employe merely be- 
cause he is not a member of the 
union is out of the question. 
However, trouble flared anew 
Monday at the Joliet, Ill., coke plant, 
when 99 CIO maintenance men re- 
fused to work with three nonunion 
men and three others in arrears 
in union dues. Later in the day 
all workmen returned to _ their 
posts without serious effect on op- 
erations. CIO leaders ordered the 
nonunionists to join the organiza- 
tion and those behind in dues to pay 
up by Oct. 22, or quit their jobs. 
Meanwhile, AFL entered the pic- 
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ture, granted a charter to an inde- 
pendent group of workers at Gary, 
and proceeded to sign up members 
of the group and nonunionists. Lead- 
ers reported considerable progress. 

In its drive for the closed shop, 
the CIO laid elaborate plans for ex- 
tensive dues picketing to start early 
Wednesday morning at both the 
Gary steelworks, which was forced 
down two days the preceding week 
by an unauthorized strike, and the 
Gary sheet and tin mill. 

Mass picketing was scheduled. The 
union announced also it would con- 
duct dues inspections inside the 
plants, despite the fact Federal 
Judge Thomas W. Slick, South 
Bend, Ind., had ruled on March 31 
that this procedure is contrary to 
the law and a violation of the rights 
of individual workers. 

The CIO also exerted pressure for 
revocation of the CIO charter 
granted to workers not choosing to 
affiliate with the CIO. This went 
so far as mill workers being told to 
place notes in their milk bottles 
informing the milk drivers’ union 
(AFL) they would stop taking milk 
unless the new charter were re- 
voked. 


Mass Picketing Plan Thwarted 


Plans of the SWOC-CIO to force 
the closed shop through the Gary 
mass picketing, intended to exclude 
workers not members of the union, 
were suddenly thwarted late Tues- 
day afternoon when Attorney Harry 
Sharavsky, acting for an_ inde- 
pendent group, appeared _ before 
Judge Slick in South Bend, and pe- 
titioned the court for an injunction 
against interfering with workers. 

The petitioning group is under- 
stood to be the Independent Steel 
Workers Bargaining and Benefit As- 
sociation, which had applied for and 
was granted the AFL charter. 

Although not granting the _ in- 
junction immediately, Judge Slick 
communicated with Frank Grider, 
CIO organizer and subdistrict SWOC 
director in Gary, stating he would 
conduct a hearing on the petition 
Wednesday morning if the union 
promised there would be no vio- 
lence at the mills prior to that time. 

Grider promised there would be 
no clashes, nor any interference 
with any worker, union or nonunion, 
who might appear for work. On 
this basis, Judge Slick extended to 
the union the courtesy of being rep- 
resented at the court hearing and to 
present any evidence it wished to 
offset that which might be presented 
by the petitioners. 

At the hearing, Judge Slick con- 
ferred with Richard F. Kaplan, at- 
torney for the SWOC, and Attorney 
Sharavsky and immediately after- 
ward it was announced that the pe- 
tition which sought to reinstate a 
restraining order entered by the 
judge last March 28 had been with- 
drawn. This order forbade mass 
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picketing and assembling of more 
than ten pickets at any one point. 

However, another sudden disturb- 
ance occurred in the Gary steel- 
works Wednesday evening, which re- 
sulted in 5 to 12 blast furnaces be- 
ing retarded for a 10-hour period. 
At 10 p.m., nine men on an ore 
bridge sat down because one man 
was not a member of the CIO. In 
sympathy, 7 union men on the high 
line and 30 men in the sintering 
plant sat down. Refusing to work, 
these men were sent home by the 
management. The incident was over 
by midnight. 

The CIO now states that the dead- 
line for nonmembers to sign up has 
been extended from Oct. 22 to Nov. 





1, and that further dues picketing is 
not contemplated until next Wed- 
nesday. 

Grider says the union may resort 
to an inside dues inspection in its 
drive for a closed shop. This meth- 
od, he asserts, involves CIO work- 
men asking fellow workers to show 
union cards, and if they fail to 
do so, the CIO members refusing to 
work with the non-CIO employes. 

A complete tie-up of plant pro- 
duction could result from these 
tactics, observers point out. 

CIO announced dues inspection 
picketing will be conducted at In- 
land Steel Co.’s plant in Indiana 
Harbor, Ind., starting with the mid- 
night shift Thursday night, Oct. 23. 


‘Four Aces . . . and We Are Going To Take the Pot’’ 


“This is one time that the Steel 
Workers’ Organizing Committee has 
the cards and when we have four 
aces in our hand we are going to 
take the pot. We not only can do it 
now, but we will do it now.” 

The Gary Post Tribune thus 
quotes Van A. Bittner, regional di- 
rector, in reporting his speech be- 
fore “523 delegates from 52 lodges 
in the Calumet-Chicago area.” Con- 
tinuing, it quotes him as saying: 

“One of the causes of trouble we 


are having here and there is that 
when the U.S. Steel Corp. signed a 
contract in 1936, it had never had 
any dealings with any except a com- 
pany union and thought that it could 
get along on about that same basis. 
Also, there were many workers who 
thought they could continue to en- 
joy the benefits and privileges won 
for them by the SWOC, without be- 
longing to the union. 

“We have demonstrated to the 
U. S. Steel Corp. that this is no com- 





Chrysler Foremen Learn Plane Building Techniques 





@ Actual assembly of the fuselage sections for the Martin medium bomber which 
Chrysler Corp. will produce in volume in its new aircraft plant at Detroit and of 
which the first is shown here, is included as an integral part of Chrysler's training 
program for men who will supervise the job. More than 200 will be given 
an 8-weeks’ training course at the Chrysler unit, followed by several weeks at one 
of the Martin plants, after which they will return to Detroit to direct work. Each 
supervisor will thus have actually performed the operation he is to superintend, 
will have been trained in it, and will have worked at the job in an aircraft factory 
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pany union and to these nonunion 
workers that if they want work, 
they must belong to the SWOC. 
I don’t like to see strikes because 
people don’t want to belong to a 
union; it hurts me when sometimes 
we have to stop work to show that 
steel can’t be produced without us. 

“The best way to get a union shop 
is not to depend on the steel corpo- 
ration giving it to you but to take it 
yourselves. 

“The day of the steel corporation 
giving to us is over. We are strong 
enough now to take what we want 
—and we want only what is good. 
Is anything wrong about men re- 
fusing to work with other men? I 
don’t think so. 

“Let us not spend our time wait- 
ing to see what the corporation and 
other steel companies will do about 
the union shop. Let’s take it now... 

“There are two great defense 
programs in this country—the gov- 
ernment has one on and we have 
one on. We look at it realistically, 
believing that a union which cannot 
defend itself and its membership 
cannot be much good in defending 
the country. 

“Our goal is that all steel be made 
by members of the SWOC and then 
when Hitler’s army gets one of these 
gun shells right in its middle, they 
will know that it was made by union 
men. Seven days a week we back 
Roosevelt against Hitler.” 


FEWC Presents Demands in 
International Harvester Dispute 


Farm Equipment Workers Com- 
mittee, CIO, has made known the 
demands upon [International Har- 
vester Co., Chicago, for settlement 
of current labor difficulties. 

Three points are enumerated: 
1—Co-operation of company and 
union to increase production of 
national defense material, includ- 
ing tanks; 2—Dropping union’s de- 
mand for the closed shop and sub- 
stituting a provision for “union se- 
curity;” 3—Arbitration of the 
union’s demand for wage increases. 


Reports Tool and Die Plants 
Operating at 35% of Capacity 


R. J. Thomas, president of the 
UAW-CIO, last week forwarded to 
a House committee investigating mi- 
grations of labor a survey indicating 
that equipment in 34 Detroit tool 
and die plants is now being used at 
no more than 35 per cent of capacity. 
He urged immediate steps to in- 
crease the rate of operation of this 
equipment both as a solution of com- 
ing unemployment in automobile 


plants and to speed arms output. 


SWOC Threatens Nation-Wide 
Tieup of American Can Plants 


Nation-wide tieup of American Can 
Co. plants has been threatened by 
the Steel Workers Organizing Com- 
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mittee, CIO, unless a labor dispute 
in two plants at Chicago is quickly 
settled. The union has _ notified 
American Can of its intentions, after 
a breakdown in negotiations for 
new contract. About 2000 workers 
left the Chicago plants Sept. 15 sub- 
sequent to the company’s action in 
calling police during a_ sitdown 
strike.. 

Elimination of the wage differen- 





tial between West Coast and Chicago 
plants, a modified vacation plan and 
a union shop are asked by the union. 
Negotiations resumed under Depart- 
ment of Labor sponsorship after the 
September walkout had proved un- 
availing. 

The union claims it has contracts 
covering 16 of the company’s 27 
plants, and has more than 15,000 
members in all plants. 


Bethlehem To Expand Three Plants; 
OPM Asks More Alloy Steel Capacity 


@ BETHLEHEM Steel Co. and De- 
fense Plant Corp. have entered an 
agreement for the construction of 
new pig iron, coke, open-hearth 
steel ingot and plate capacity to cost 
approximately $55,777,000. 

Pig iron plants will be located at 
Bethlehem and Steelton, Pa., Spar- 
rows Point, Md., and Lackawanna. 
The plate mill will be at Sparrows 
Point. 

Plants will have capacity of 1,332,- 
000 tons of pig iron, 1,194,000 tons 
of coke, and 180,000 tons of steel 
ingots. Plate, mill capacity will be 
about 720,000 tons annually. 

Defense Plant Corp. will own the 
plants, which will be operated by 
Bethlehem under a lease arrange- 
ment. 

OPM last week also recommended 
an increase of 318000 tons annually 
in electric alloy and stainless steel 
ingot capacity by Republic Steel 
Corp. at Canton, O., for the manu- 
facture of aircraft forgings and 


Details of Columbia 


Columbia Steel Co., subsidiary of 
United States Steel Corp., has an- 
nounced details of its program to 
increase the capacity of its Pitts- 
burg, Calif., plant, which will place 
it in a stronger position to meet 
the demands of national defense. 

Program includes the addition of 
a new semicontinuous rod mill and 
billet heating furnaces, rod cooling 
and handling equipment. The rod 
mill will be housed in a new build- 
ing east of the plant’s open hearth 
building. 

Plant’s wire and nail mill will 
be improved and extended to in- 
clude additional wire drawing and 
nail machines, and new facilities 
for the manufacture of some wire 
products, the production of which 
was formerly confined to eastern 
mills. Warehousing facilities of the 
wire mill also will be increased. 

Some changes also will be made 
to the primary rolling mills allow- 


to provide armor plate for tanks. 

Recommendation was made by Di- 
rector-General Knudsen to Defense 
Plant Corp., and was based on the 
report by W. A. Hauck, steel con- 
sultant. 

An increase of 1,000,000 tons in 
electric alloy ingot capacity is ur- 
gently needed, the report said, as 
well as finishing plants to manu- 
facture hardened steels for aircraft, 
tank armor, shells and machine tools 
if the defense production program 
is to continue at high speed. 

The proposal calls for five 50-ton 
electric furnaces and necessary sup- 
plementary equipment. It was esti- 
mated the plant can be in operation 
within five or six months, if the 
necessary priority ratings are grant- 
ed. 

Jesse Jones, federal loan adminis- 
trator, has announced the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. has author- 
ized a $410,000 loan to Pittsburgh 
Steel Foundry Corp., Pittsburgh. 


Steel Co.’s Project 


ing production of longer rod billets. 
Steelmaking capacity of the 
Pittsburg plant is being increased 
to the extent of 77,000 tons of in- 
gots annually by the installation of 
a new open hearth furnace and by 
an increase in the capacity of the 
four existing open-hearth furnaces. 
The program will require exten- 
sion of the plant’s open hearth 
building, the addition of new ladles, 
and additional ladle crane, and a 
new charging machine. 
@ Navy Department has issued in- 
structions to all shore agencies 
calling upon them to salvage spark 
plugs for inclusion in separate lots 
for scrap sales. The instructions 
followed receipt of a letter from 
the OPM calling attention to the 
substantial quantities of brass, steel 
and nickel alloy being recovered 
from spark plugs by various agen- 
cies of the government. 
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“Full Construction Phase of Defense 


Program Is Yet To Be Contracted” 


@ PROGRESSIVELY less steel will 
be available for civilian uses in the 
months ahead, Stanley B. Adams, of 
the OPM Iron and Steel Section, 
warned members of the American 
Institute of Steel Construction Inc. 
in convention at The Greenbrier, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., Oct. 
14-17. 

Members of the industry, apprais- 
ing the tremendous arms appropria- 
tions, appeared confident, however, 
that defense construction would of- 
fer a market for a considerable ton- 
nage of fabricated steel for several 
years. 

Speaking at a “priorities clinic,” 
Mr. Adams said: “Prevailing opin- 
ion in Washington is that structural 
steel fabricators are in for some 
pretty tough sledding in the months 
ahead.” He predicted no new build- 
ing not justified for defense will be 
permitted, and that additions or ex- 
pansions other than those required 
for defense will not be approved. 

Emphasizing that all civilian uses 
of steel and other critical metals 
will be further curtailed, Mr. Adams 
said he doubted that the automobile 
builders will be able to obtain the 
materials necessary to produce their 
sharply reduced quota of new cars 
this year. 

One of the reasons for the current 
steel shortage, Mr. Adams pointed 
out, is that when substitutions are 
made for other scarce and critical 
materials steel usually is the ma- 
terial substituted, thereby imposing 
a greater than commensurate load 
on steel producing capacity. 

Col. John F. Coneybear of the 
OPM Priorities Division explained a 
new maintenance, repair and operat- 
ing supplies order, a refinement of 
earlier maintenance and repair or- 
ders, which is designed to allow 
all manufacturing plants to be 
maintained in full operating con- 
dition. The new plan provides for 
the granting of an A-10 rating for 
fuel, lubricants, small perishable 
tools and other maintenance and re- 
pair parts or essential operating sup- 
plies. Order does not cover mate- 
rials for improvements to plant or 
for expansions or additions. 

Bruce R. Puckett described the 
project rating plan and assured the 
group that applications for project 
ratings would not be delayed. Rat- 
ings will be granted only to projects 
(1) necessary for direct defense, or 
(2) essential to civilian health and 
welfare. 

Mr. Puckett also described the 
progress being made in the Priorities 
Division in expediting inquiries and 
applications and the care that proj- 
ects obtain their proper rating. Of- 
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ficials are determined, he said, that 
there shall be “no inflation in the 
preference rating system.” 


Representatives of the Priorities 
Division advised the fabricators that 
if they were unable to obtain mate- 
rial needed for defense work with a 
given rating, that the case with a 
complete statement of facts should 
be submitted to the division. If 
warranted, a rating high enough to 
assure prompt delivery of the ma- 
terial would be granted. 


More Defense Building in Sight 


Clyde G. Conley, president of the 
institute and of the Mt. Vernon 
Bridge Co., Mt. Vernon, O., pointed 
out that indicated steel production 
in 1941 represents an increase of 90 
per cent over 1939. 


“We should not lose sight of the 
fact that the present is an ‘emer- 
gency’ demand. The present capacity 
is an ‘emergency’ capacity. It 
would be foolish to expect that the 
industry will again face such a de- 
mand once this war is ended. At the 
peak of the boom in 1929 the indus- 
try produced only 63,200,000 tons of 
steel. And what is true of the in- 
dustry as a whole is, in a measure, 
true of the structural steel industry 
as a branch. 

“During 1940 the capacity to pro- 
duce heavy structural steel shapes 
was a little more than 5,000,000 tons 
a year. During that year the mills 
rolled 3,355,685 tons. Or, in other 
words, only 60.5 per cent of their 


capacity was occupied. The capaci- 
ty of sheared and universal plates 
was 6,095,450 tons and they pro- 
duced 4,323,408 tons, operating at 
68.8 per cent of capacity. During 
1941 the rate of operation has been 
rapidly stepped up, and some 150,000 
tons of capacity to produce heavy 
shapes have been withdrawn or di- 
verted to other war uses. 


“All requisite needs, both civilian 
and defense, have been met. The 
fabricators of structural steel have 
not been nearly taxed to capacity. 
Most of us have not been able to 
operate more than one shift. Neither 
the materials nor the demand was 
present to warrant any greater vol- 
ume of operation. There has been, 
however, no diminution of the ur- 
gency. We have been called upon 
for speed and more speed even on 
the small volume of business our in- 
dustry has received. In no case have 
we failed those expectations.” 


Mr. Conley was optimistic over the 
prospects for the fabricators over 
the next several years, despite the 
likelihood less steel would be avail- 
able for civilian uses. Congress, he 
pointed cut. has appropriated $60,- 
000,000.000 for national defense to be 
spent in 1941 and the two following 
years. “Obviously we must build 
additional munitions plants, more 
bases and stations. more warehouses, 
if the scheduled rate of defense 
spending is to be attained. The full 
construction phase of the program 
is yet to be contracted.” 

V. G. Iden, secretary of the insti- 
tute, said most of the fabricated 
structural steel has been for direct 
or indirect defense. “During this 
year from 70 to 90 per cent of the 
business has been for defense. Be- 
fore priority ratings were put into 





The J. Lloyd Kimbrough medal, conceived in memory of the first president and 
one of the founders of the American Institute of Steel Construction, was awarded 
to Robert Moses, commissioner of parks for New York city, at the institute’s nine- 
teenth annual convention at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., last week. The 
award, made for the first time this year, is reserved for special distinction and 


will not necessarily be made periodically. 


In awarding the medal to Mr. Moses, 


the institute cited the fact that he had spent more than $500,000,000 on state and 

city parkways, parks, bridges and beaches and has brought to fruition many of 

the outstanding structural steel projects in the country. Unable to attend the pre- 

sentation in person. Mr. Moses accepted the award in a radio address transmitted 
to the institute's annual banquet 
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effect the industry realized the im- 
portance of defense work and gave 
it preference in delivery. 

“An industry whose product is 
probably not more than 25 per cent 
for private consumption will neces- 
sarily find itself compelled to post- 
pone or delay delivery of its private 
jobs. Despite that tendency we have, 
in the past, in most cases, given 
from four to five months’ delivery.” 

Mr. Iden paid tribute to the fabri- 
cators for expediting construction of 
defense projects by delivering steel, 
in many cases, ahead of contract 
dates. The record was significant, 
he added, “because all the rush and 
the hurry came upon the eve of a 
winter marked by storms, snows, 
rain and mud. It was not a propiti- 
ous season of the year, but by ex- 
pedients our industry found one way 
or another of overcoming the unan- 
ticipated impediment to the early 
and successful conclusion of its con- 
tracts.” 

Col. G. F. Jenks, ordnance depart- 
ment, United States Army, explained 
the application of welding in the 
construction of ordnance material. 

To obtain maximum power within 
weight limitations, the Army has in- 
creasingly turned to welded con- 
struction, where feasible, and to the 
use of low alloy steels in many ap- 
plications where carbon steels for- 
merly were used. 

Colonel Jenks emphasized that in- 
terchangeability of parts in the field 
was essential because the greatest 
wear on most ordnance materials 
was not ordinary fatigue but that 
due to gun fire. Colonel Jenks’ lec- 
ture was illustrated with slides 
showing principal ordnance mate- 
rials, the evolution in the manufac- 
ture of which he explained. 


@ Members of the 


the preference rating system and discuss the availabilty of steel. 


American Institute of Steel 





“America’s Critical Shortage Not in 


Materials, but in Character, Spirit” 


@ MATERIAL shortages in our de- 
fense program can be corrected by 
increased effort and better planning. 
Deficiencies in spirit—in character 
are not so easily remedied. But to 
be successful in the defense of the 
free way of life, America’s mass 
mind must be rekindled and an ap 
preciation of the value of our free 
institutions must be awakened. 
This appraisal of “Shortages—Ma- 
terial and Otherwise” was present- 
ed to the Joint Regional Foundry 
Conference, Purdue University, West 
Lafayette, Ind., Oct. 17, by E. L. 
Shaner, editor-in-chief, STEEL, and 
president, Penton Publishing Co. 


Must Double Effort 


“Today only about 15 per cent of 
our national resources is devoted 
to defense. We are told this percen- 
tage must be upped to more than 30 
per cent by the end of 1942 and that 
we may have to exceed 50 per cent 
at the peak of our effort. 

“This means that on the average, 
every industrial concern must be 
turning out twice as much output in 
October, 1942, as it is in the present 
month. Companies now heavily en- 
gaged in defense work cannot hope 
to double their production, but 
others which until now have not 
shared in defense orders extensively 
can multiply their defense effort ten- 
fold or more. 

“Within a short time—probably 
in the next few weeks—a call will 
go out from Washington for an in- 





Priorities 


Construction hear 
Division and OPM Iron and Steel Section representatives explain the workings of 


The priorities 


clinic was one of the best attended business sessions of the convention 
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creased intensity in defense effort. 

“American industry can meet this 
challenge if it is accorded a reason- 
able chance to do so. But to be suc 
cessful in the job allotted to it, 
industry must have better co-opera- 
tion from spvernment and from 
other divisions of American society 
than it has received thus far in the 
present emergency. 

“To date the American public not 
only has been apathetic to the de 
fense program itself but it also has 
been unmindful of the extent to 
which minority pressure blocs have 
interfered with the nation’s effort to 
prepare for defense and for aid to 
the allies. This shortage in the 
American spirit is more important 
and infinitely more disconcerting 
than the shortages in materials 
which have been plaguing industry 
these recent months... . 

“An important phase of this 
crisis is the present wave of strikes 
in defense industries. ... These 
strikes, which are cutting so heavily 
into the defense program, are be- 
ing perpetrated under the protective 
wing of the one-sided Wagner act 
and with the tacit approval of ele- 
ments in our government who do 
not realize that the pendulum of 
power for labor has swung too far 
to the left. 

“The labor situation has become 
so bad that there is no question but 
that at this moment it constitutes 
thy major menace confronting the 
nation. As long as our government 
permits the greed of a small group 
of labor dictators to take nrecedence 
over the nation’s defense effort, there 
is no hope of rekindling the Amer 
ican spirit which is so essential to 
the success of the war. 

“The critical shortare in America 
does not involve material things. We 
can manage to develon the physical 
plant, equipment, supplies and mate- 
rials required to win the war. 

“But can we overcome the short- 
age in the character and in the spir- 
it of ourselves?” 


Building Costs 20.8% 
Higher Than Year Ago 


@ Third quarter industrial build- 
ing costs were 20.8 per cent higher 
than a year ago, according to an in- 
dex compiled by ‘The Austin Co., 
Cleveland. Company’s index stands 
at 110, up one point over the second 
quarter and 19 points over third 
quarter, 1940. 

Advance reflects the cumulative 
effects of higher unit costs for con- 
struction labor and a continuing up- 
ward trend in building material 
prices. 








Triple Mill Supply Groups Hear 


Allocation System To Be Necessary 


@ TO KEEP as many small non- 
defense manufactyrers in existence 
as possible and thus prevent a col- 
lapse in our economy, some sort of 
allocation system must be applied 
to scarce materials, particularly 
metals, according to Albert J. 
Browning, assistant to Donald M. 
Nelson, director of priorities and 
executive director of SPAB. 

Mr. Browning, who was recently 
assigned by Mr. Nelson to the task 
of devising such a system, made 
this statement before a joint ses- 
sion of the American Hardware 
Manufacturers Association, the Na- 
tional Wholesale Hardware Associa- 
tion and the National Association 
of Sheet Metal Distributors, all 
holding semiannual conventions in 
Atlantic City, N. J., last week. 

No definite plan yet has been 
evolved but explorations indicate 
it will follow somewhat the lines 
of the allocations system of 1918. 
At that time the War Industries 
Board worked in co-operation with 
industry committees, deciding the 
volume of a particular material to 
go into a particular industry and, 
subsequently, apportioning that 
quantity among various plants in 
that industry. 


“Must Chart Same Path” 


“The path charted then seems to 
be the path we must chart now .. 
That is the prevailing thinking in 
Washington,” said Mr. Browning. 

“Take copper, for example. We 
will produce 1,800,000 tons in 1942. 
Defense will require 1,000,000 tons. 
That means nondefense can have 
only 800,000 tons instead of 1,500,- 
000 tons which would be the case if 
all demands could be satisfied. We 
are hoping that new standards can 
be set up, that designs can be 
changed, so as to make this amount 
of copper go farther and hence suf- 
fice for more production. The 
point is we want to keep nonde- 
fense plants going as far as is 
possible. Some of them are bound 
to be closed, but we do want to 
minimize the degree of this shock.” 

J. R. Stuart, chief, Warehouse 
Section, Iron and Steel Branch, 
OPM, told sheet metal distributors 
that first quarter quotas would be 
as liberal as possible but warned 
that the warehouse interests cannot 
expect to rebuild their stocks for a 
number of months. 

Curtailment in production of 
automobiles, household refrigera- 
tors and other products will not 
bring any easement in the near 
future because the slack will be 
taken up fully by _ substantially 
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increasing defense consumption. 

Questions indicated certain mis- 
understandings among distributors. 
Orders with a better rating, than 
A-9 definitely cannot be included 
when reporting for a blanket A-9 
quota, said Mr. Stuart. One dis- 
tributor who normally buys a cer- 
tain product in the fourth quarter 
but who last year anticipated by 
taking in the tonnage in Septem- 
ber was told he is out of luck this 
year for the reason that what was 
not bought in the last quarter of 
1940 cannot be used in applying 
for fourth quarter of 1941 tonnage. 

Distributors who furnished much 
steel for defense plant construc- 
tion in fourth quarter of 1940 are 
able to get more steel now for 
that reason on the quota basis. On 
the other hand, distributors who 
furnished little steel for defense 
construction will get less steel on 
the quota basis even though they 
since have furnished large ton- 
nages for this purpose. 

Mr. Stuart made it clear that 
OPM understands that these _ in- 
equalities exist. They cannot be 
eliminated as it is impossible to 
consider each of the many thou- 
sands of cases separately. The 
quota system for distributors, he 
said, was set up for the good of 
the largest possible number, and 
is working out that way. 

Many distributors fail to read 
carefully the priority orders and 
forms, said Mr. Stuart. For ex- 
ample, many distributors are not in 
a position to report their iron and 
steel inventories as of Sept. 30 de- 
spite the fact that in the letter 
which was sent out with PD-83-a 
it was definitely stated that such 
inventory information would be re- 
quired. 

Reason exists for believing that 
industry is developing a more 
favorable position in the eyes of 
both Washington and the general 
public, Ernest V. Moncrieff, presi- 
dent, Swan-Finch Oil Corp., New 
York, told a joint session of the 
hardware manufacturers and the 
hardware wholesalers. 

Reasons are: A growing public 
indignation over the manner in 
which organized labor is exploiting 
its selfish interests; an increasing 
concern with the favored position 
of the farmer and the resulting in- 
crease in the cost of living; and a 
growing understanding that private 
industry is hampered by current 
national policies in contributing 
with maximum effectiveness to the 
defense production program. 

Industry, however, needs much 





more positive assurances of fair 
treatment before it can feel safe, 
particularily from the standpoint of 
meeting conditions that will de- 
velop after the war. While current 
sentiment seems to be a little more 
friendly to business, nothing tangi- 
ble so far has resulted from it. 
Current laws and policies will have 
to be changed greatly, said Mr. 
Moncrieff, if we are to have a 
stable America in the future. 


Mr. Moncrieff advised employers 
to follow a policy of keeping all 
the cards on the table, particularly 
in dealing with employes. 

Even college professors and. 
school teachers are beginning to 
realize that something is wrong 
with this country, declared Dr. G. 
W. Dyer, Department of Economics, 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
Tenn., in addressing the two hard- 
ware associations in joint session 
with the sheet metal distributors. 
They are beginning to sense that 
the Wagner act deprives employers 
of constitutional rights. They are 
beginning to believe that the Su- 
preme Court has ceased function- 
ing as the guardian of the public’s 
rights under the constitution and 
now is working as an arm of the 
administrative branch of govern- 
ment. 

College professors and_ school 
teachers with whom he has talked 
of late, said Professor Dyer, are 
beginning to ask what sort of 
democracy we are fighting for— 
the kind that produced Hitler in 
Germany, Stalin in Russia, the kind 
that made France destroy herself? 
Dr. Dyer expressed hopes that the 
better understanding of our coun- 
try’s needs which now seems to be 
in process of generation will bring, 
in time, a return to the democratic 
form of government which brought 
prosperity to the United States in 
the past. 


Officers Elected 


National Association of Sheet 
Metal Distributors re-elected: Presi- 
dent, A. J. Becker, Ohio Valley 
Hardware & Roofing Co., Evans- 
ville, Ind.; vice presidents, Eugene 
Foley, Bayonne Steel Products Co., 
Newark, N. J., and George O. M. 
Johnston, McClure-Johnston' Co., 
Pittsburgh. George A. Fernley con- 
tinues as advisory secretary-treas- 
urer, and Thomas A. Fernley Jr. 
as secretary-treasurer. Terms of 
H. E. Usinger, Berger Bros. Co., 
Philadelphia, and Bruce Haines, 
E. E. Souther Iron Co., St. Louis, on 
the executive committee, have been 
extended through 1944. 


National Wholesale Hardware 
Association re-elected: President, 
Glenn E. Jennings, Wright & Wil- 
helmy Co., Omaha, Nebr.; vice 
presidents, W. W. French, Moore- 
Handley Hardware Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala., F. F. Thomson, The 
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Thomson-Diggs Co., Sacramento, 
Calif., and A. J. Becker, Ohio Val- 
ley Hardware & Roofing Co., Evans- 
ville, Ind. George A. Fernley con- 
tinues as secretary-treasurer, and 
Thomas A. Fernley Jr. as assistant 
secretary-treasurer. New members 
of the executive committee are R. 
R. Witt, Builders Supply Co., San 
Antonio, Tex., E. F. Pritzlaff, John 
Pritzlaff Hardware Co., Milwaukee, 
and I. S. Dillingham, Bigelow & 
Dowse Co., Boston. 

American Hardware Manufactur- 
ers Association re-elected: Presi- 
dent, Richard Harte, Ames Bald- 
win Wyoming Co., Parkersburg, 
W. Va.; vice presidents, P. E. Barth, 
Sargent & Co., New Haven, Conn., 
and S. T. Olin, Western Cartridge 
Co., East Alton, Ill. New vice 
president, succeeding N. J. Clarke, 
Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, is 
J. S. Tomajan, Washburn Co., 
Worcester, Mass. New members of 
the executive committee for three 
years are W. H. Baker, Universal- 
Cyclops Steel Co., Bridgeville, Pa., 
L. B. Jackson, Wickwire Brothers 
Inc., Cortland, N. Y., and H. F. Sey- 
mour, Columbian Vise & Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland. Charles F. Rockwell 
continues as secretary-treasurer. 


Metal Supplies To Be 
Ample, Says Jeffries 


@ “Ample metal for the greatest 
defense production of all time” will 
be available in America, Dr. Zay 
Jeffries, metallurgist, General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., declared 
last week at the autumn meeting of 
the National Academy of Sciences, 
in Madison, Wis. 

Dr. Jeffries, chairman of the acad- 
emy’s Committee on Metal Conser- 
vation, organized to advise the Office 
of Production Management on prob- 
lems pertaining to mineral re- 
sources, further stated that “plans 
are under way all along the line to 
expand production of the primary 
metals. Magnitudes range from 
millions of tons of pig iron and steel, 
down. 

“The people having the least con- 
fidence in our ability to produce,” 
he said, “are those farthest from 
the production lines. The men in 
the storm-center of production—ex- 
ecutives, engineers, scientists, fore- 
men and skilled workmen—have un- 
bounded faith that our defense pro- 
duction will greatly surpass any- 
thing the world has ever seen. 

“Assuming that the latter group 
is the better qualified to pass judg- 
ment, we are, even now, in great 
need of unity of purpose... lest this 
vast production come too late. 

“In addition to a sufficiency of 
metals for the defense effort there 
will be ample metal to keep up all 
the essential services, including 
food, heat, light, transportation, 


” 


communication, water and gas. . 


October 20, 1941 
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PRODUCTION . 


@ PRODUCTION of open-hearth, bessemer and electric furnace ingots last 
week advanced 2 points to 96% per cent due to fewer labor interruptions 


at Chicago. 


Three districts advanced, three declined and six 


were un- 


changed. A year ago the rate was 95 per cent; two years ago it was 91 


per cent. 


St. Louis — Unchanged at 83 per 
cent. One producer which had re- 
duced output because of scrap short- 
age may add one or two open 
hearths soon. 

Detroit—Dropped 23 points to 68 
per cent, due to strike at Great 
Lakes Steel Corp. plant, 15 open 
hearths being taken off and two 
blast furnaces banked. 

Cincinnati — Slightly better scrap 
supply brought additional furnaces 
into operation, the rate rising 6 
points to 88 per cent. 

Birmingham, Ala, — Held at 95 
per cent, with 23 open hearths ac- 
tive. 

Central eastern seaboard — De- 
spite threatened curtailment by lack 
of scrap production held unchanged 
at 93 per cent. 

Cleveland — Slight increase by 
one producer caused a rise of 1 point 
to 99 per cent. 

Chicago — Rose 10% points from 
the revised rate of 90% per cent the 
previous week, to 101 per cent. La- 
bor interruption prevented sched- 





District Steel Rates 


Percentage of Ingot Capacity Engaged 
In Leading Districts 
Week Same 
ended week 
Oct.18 Change 1940 1939 
Pittsburgh .... 98 — 1 90 89 
i re 101 +10.5 99 89 
Eastern Pa. ... 93 None 93 72 
Youngstown .. 98 None 90 94 
Wheeling .... 93 — 3 98 93 
Cleveland ..... 99 + 1 85.5 90 
ot) re 93 None 90.5 86 
Birmingham .. 95 None 97 90 
New England.. 90 None 85 100 
Cincinnati .... 88 + 6 90 88 
| a 83 None 82.5 77 
(2 68 23 96 96 
Average .... 96.5 + 2 95 91 





uled rate of 102 per cent last week. 
New England With one open 
hearth idle for repair production 
continued at 90 per cent. 
Pittsburgh—Receded 1 point to 98 
per cent. 
Buffalo—Maintained 93 per cent 
in spite of declining scrap supply. 
Wheeling—Declined 3 points to 93 
per cent because of repairs. 
Youngstown, O.—Consistent. pro- 
duction at 98 per cent is main- 
tained with 76 open hearths and 
three bessemers active. Shenan- 
go Furnace Co., Sharpsville, Pa., 
has banked two blast furnaces be- 
cause of a strike. Construction of 
Republic’s new _ stack will start 
within ten days. 


Canada’s Steel, Iron 
Output at New High 


@ Canadian production of steel in- 
gots and castings in August was 
202,746 gross tons; pig iron, 105,795 
tons; and ferroalloy, 16,251 tons. 

All-time records were made in 
cumulative totals for eight months. 
Steel ingots and castings in that 
period totaled 1,548,497 tons, or 19.1 
per cent more than 1,300,033 tons 
in the corresponding period in 1940. 
Pig iron output increased 13.6 per 
cent. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics has revised the ferroalloy to 


tal, its previous report for seven 
months having been 150,479 tons. 
Summary: 
Steel Ingots, Pig Ferro- 
Castings Iron Alloys 
August, 1941 202,746 105,795 16,251 
July, 1941... 197,316 102,005 17,599 
August, 1940 172,210 88,885 9,697 
8 Mos., 1941. 1,548,497 833,351 121,730 
8 Mos., 1940. 1,300,033 734,436 77,198 
8 Mos., 1939. 813,309 422,028 40,692 
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MEETINGS 


Foundry Equipment— 
Present and Future 


@® FOUNDRY Equipment Manufac- 
turers Association lnc. will hold its 
annual meeting at The Greenbrier, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., Oct. 
24-25. A round table discussion will 
have as its theme “The Foundry 
Equipment Industry—Its Present 
and Future Position,’ and will in- 
clude such subjects as labor condi- 
tions, salaries, bonus plans, and 
legislation. 

F. G. Steinebach, chief, foundry 
equipment and supplies unit, tools 
and equipment section, Office of 
Production Management, will be 
present to answer questions relating 
to preference rating order No. P-31. 

Dr. E. E. Pratt, regional co- 
ordinator, division of priorities, 
Office of Production Management, 
will deal with such subjects as 
priorities, future developments and 
guiding principles. 


1942 Foundry Show To Feature 
Exhibit of War Equipment 


Plans for “the most extensive 
and spectacular Foundry and Allied 
Industries Show” are being arranged 
for the Cleveland Public Auditorium 
and Exhibition Hall, April 18-24, 
1942, by the American Foundry- 
men’s Association, which will hold 
its forty-sixth annual convention at 
that time. 

Approximately 50,000 square feet 
of space will be assigned to an ex- 
hibit of war equipment and ma- 
terials and educational displays of 
army ordnance. Displays of all 
types of castings used in the na- 
tional defense program are sched- 
uled. 


Galvanizers Committee Will 
Consider Current Problems 

Latest information concerning zinc 
supplies, substitute coatings, speci- 
fications and conservation of ma- 
terials will be made available at the 
fall meeting of the Galvanizers 
Committee, William Penn hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Oct. 31. The meeting will 
be one day only and will be open 
only to members of the committee 
and their representatives. 


American Management Group 
To Meet in New York 


Office administration problems 
arising out of increased defense pro- 
duction will be discussed at the Of- 
fice Management meeting, Ameri- 
can Management Association, Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York, Oct. 22- 
23. Twelve papers are scheduled for 
six sessions. 


Baltimore Purchasing Agents 
Sponsor Sixth Exhibit 


Sixth annual Manufacturers’ 
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Products Exhibit, sponsored by the 
Purchasing Association of Balti- 
more, will be held at the Lord Bal- 
timore hotel, Baltimore, Oct, 21-23. 


Various booths will display the 
latest in mill, factory and office 
equipment. 


Convention Calendar 


Oct. 19-24—American Welding Society. 
Annual meeting at Bellevue-Stratford 
hotel, Philadelphia. M. M. Kelly, 33 
West Thirty-ninth street, New York, is 
secretary. 

Oct. 20-22—American Institute of Min- 
ing and Metallurgical Engineers. An- 
nual fall meeting of the Institute of 
Metals division, iron and steel division 
at Ritz-Carlton hotel. F. T. Sisco, 29 
West thirty-ninth street, New York, is 
secretary. 

Oct. 20-22—American Gas Association. 
Annual meeting at Auditorium, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. K. R. Boyes, 420 Lex- 
ington avenue, New York, is secretary. 

Oct. 20-24—Wire Association. Annual 
meeting at Philadelphian hotel, Phila- 
delphia. R. E. Brown, Stamford Trust 
building, Stamford, Conn., is executive 
secretary. 

Oct. 24-25—Foundry Equipment Manu- 
facturers Association. Annual meeting 
at the Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. Arthur J. Tuscany, 
632 Penton building, Cleveland, is ex- 
ecutive secretary. 

Oct. 31—Galvanizers Committee. Fall! 
meeting at William Penn hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, E. V. Gent, 60 East forty-second 
street, New York, is secretary. 

Nov. 5-6—Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers, Inc. West Coast transportation 
and maintenance meeting, Fairmont 
hotel, San Francisco. John A. C. War- 
ner, 29 West thirty-ninth street, New 
York, is secretary. 

Noy. 13-14—Society of Automotive En- 
gineers, Inc. National transportation 
and maintenance meeting, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Cleveland. John A. C. Warner, 29 
West thirty-ninth street, New York, is 
secretary. 


DIED: 


@.Harold Fowler McCormick, 69, 
chairman, International Harvester 
Co., Chicago, at his home in Bev- 
erly Hills, Calif., Oct. 16. 

Son of Cyrus H. McCormick, in- 
ventor of the reaper, he spent his 
entire busines life at Harvester 
and succeeded his late brother, Cy- 
rus, as its head. Mr. McCormick 
became vice president in 1902 at 
the age of 30, and president in 
1918. Today his son, Fowler, is 
president. He became chairman in 
1935 after having been chairman 
of the executive committee since 
1932. 

S 


Lee Roy Kells, 51, sales engineer, 
Wellman Engineering Co., Cleve- 
land, at his home in Cleveland 
Heights, O., Oct. 4. Before joining 
Wellman in October, 1940, Mr. Kells 
was associated with Salem Engi- 
neering Co. as chief engineer 


¢ 


Frederick J. Leach, 68, research 
engineer, American Steel & Wire 


Co., Cleveland, in that city, Oct. 14. 
He had been associated with the 
company 13 years. 


e 
Henry Clay Varnes, 84, retired 
superintendent of the Bourne-Fuller 
division of Republic Steel Corp., 
Cleveland, in that city, recently. He 
had been identified with the steel 
industry 57 years prior to his retire- 


ment ten years ago. 
e * ¢ 


A. C. Montgomery, 54, assistant 
chief engineer, American Steel & 
Wire Co., Cleveland, Oct. 10, in that 
city. He had been associated with 
the company since 1914. 


¢ 
Thomas E. Henry, 73, founder and 
chairman of the board, Henry Fur- 
nace & Foundry Co., Cleveland, in 
that city, Oct. 3. 


co 
Paul F. Reichman, president, 
American Swiss File & Tool Co., 
Elizabeth, N. J., Oct. 3, in Montclair, 
i 


Si 
Albert Edward Tower, 78, former 
owner of iron mines in Dutchess 
county, N. Y., and the old Pough- 
keepsie Iron Co. furnaces, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., Oct. 8 in Newport, 
oe & 


+ 

Cassius F. Biggert, 70, vice presi- 
dent in charge of raw materials, In- 
ternational Harvester Co., Chicago, 
until his retirement in 1937, in Ev- 
anston, Ill., Oct. 13. He had been 
in the employ of the company 47 
years. 


° 
Dr. Frank A. Fahrenwald, 53, 
president, Fahralloy Co., Harvey, 
Ill., Oct. 13. 


os 
Louis A. Meyran, 82, chairman of 
the board, Parkersburg Iron & Steel 
Co., Pittsburgh, Oct. 9, in that city. 


Ohio Crankshaft Co. 
Observes 2lst Birthday 


@ Ohio Crankshaft Co., Cleveland, 
this month is observing the twenty- 
first anniversary of its founding. 
Organized by President William C. 
Dunn and Vice President F. S. Den- 
neen in a 40 x 60-foot garage, the 
company now operates four plants 
covering 450,000 square feet of space. 
Eighty per cent of company’s Ca- 
pacity is for defense. In a new 219,- 
000-square foot plant, a subsidiary 
company, Ohio Crankshaft Inc., is 
producing 206-pound crankshafts for 
14-cylinder Wright Cyclone radial 
aircraft engines. 


@ Malleable iron castings produc- 
tion in August was 68,570 net tons, 
against 67,010 tons in July and 4§8,- 
926 tons in August, 1940, according 
to the Bureau of the Census. Out- 
put in eight months totaled 551,518 
tons in 1940 and 335,954 tons in the 
corresponding period in 1941. 
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Maintenance, Repair Order Amended 


To Cover More Manufacturing Plants 


@ PREFERENCE Rating Order P- 
22 has been amended to extend a 
priority rating of A-10 to cover 
maintenance and repair materials 
for thousands of industrial plants. 


Those granted the rating, which 
is a defense rating, include, among 
others, plants engaged in manufac- 
turing, processing or fabricating; 
warehousing, maintenance of ware- 
houses for storage or distribution 
of any material; wholesaling, acting 
as distributor of products sold to 
manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers 
or other persons not consumers; car- 
riers, including urban, suburban, in- 
terurban common contract carriers 
of passengers or freight by electric 
railway, electric coach, motor truck 
or bus, including terminals; ship- 
ping, including commercial carriers, 
freight, passengers by ocean, lake, 
river or canal and terminals; print- 
ers and publishers, radio telephone 
and telegraph, including wire serv- 
ices. 


Application Unnecessary 


Any plant qualified to use the 
rating is permitted to do so without 
application by complying with cer- 
tain instructions in the order. The 
rating cannot be used to obtain any- 
thing except maintenance repair and 
operating supplies as defined in the 
order; purchase orders for repair, 
maintenance and operating supplies 
must be made up separately from 
all other orders where the rating is 
used. 

Rating cannot he used if material 
is available without rating; produc- 
ers may use rating only to obtain 
materials in quantities not exceed- 
ing certain 1940 levels as defined in 
the order, except larger quantities 
will be permitted in proportion to 
any increase in operations over the 
last year’s levels. 

Utilities and mines covered by sep- 
arate repair orders are not covered 
by the present order. This sweeping 
order to facilitate maintenance and 
repair operations of many civilian 
plants applies to all other establish- 
ments previously covered by Order 
P-22. The order is effective immedi- 
ately and is set to expire April 1, 
1942. 


49 More Tankers Ordered by 
Maritime Commission 


The Maritime Commission has 
signed contracts for 49 more tank- 
ers, which will give United States 
the largest tanker fleet in the world. 
The Alabama Wrydock & Shipbuild- 
ing Co., Mobile, will build 36 of 


these, and the remaining 13 will be 
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constructed by Bethlehem Steel Co. 
at Sparrows Point, Md. Each will 
be of 10,750 gross tons. 

As of Oct. 1, American ship yards 
had under construction or contract 
1071 vessels aggregating 6,202,090 
gross tons. In September alone, the 
Maritime Commission placed orders 
for 82 cargo ships, and in that 
month 14 ships were launched from 
yards in this country. 

Commission also has placed 16 
ore vessels, ten with the Great Lakes 
Engineering Works, River Rouge, 
Mich., and six with the American 
Shipbuilding Co., Cleveland. 


FINANCIAL 


Sharon Steel's Net $412,899, 
Federal Taxes $1,399,000 


@ SHARON Steel Corp., Sharon, 
Pa., reports net income in the quar- 
ter ended Sept. 30 after all charges 
including $1,399,000 provision for 
federal income and excess profits 
taxes, was $412,899. This was equal, 
after preferred dividend require- 
ments, to 86 cents per share on 
common, and compared with net 
profit of $365,975 or 74 cents per 
common share in the period last 
year. 

In the June quarter, 1941, net 
earnings totaled $285,988 or 54 
cents per common share after de- 
duction of $130,000 for federal in- 
come and excess profits taxes ap- 
plicable to the March period. 

Aggregate profit in the first nine 
months was $1,226,140, and was 
equal to $2.55 per share on com- 
mon after preferred dividend re- 
quirements. In the corresponding 
period in 1940 net profit was $754,- 
878 or $1.35 per common share. 


Continental Steel's Third 
Quarter Profit $294,592 


Continental Steel Corp., Koko- 
mo, Ind., reports net profit earned 
in the quarter ended Sept. 30, 
after provision for all known 
contingencies, was $294,592. Equal 
to $1.31 per share on outstanding 
common stock after preferred divi- 
dend requirements, this compared 
with a net income of $139,312 or 53 
cents per common share in the 
corresponding period last year. 
Net earnings in the second quar- 
ter, 1941, totaled $324,435 or $1.45 
per common share. 

Aggregate profit in the first nine 
months this year was $932,149, 
equal to $4.16 per share on com- 


mon. In the 1940, net 


period in 


income totaled $492,107 or $1.96 
per share on common. 
Net sales in the quarter were 


$6,599,205, against $5,088,221 in the 
period last year. For the first nine 
months combined sales were $19,- 
463,137, compared with $13,134,409 
in the corresponding three quarters 
in 1940. 

Regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.75 per share on preferred and 
one of 25 cents per share on com- 
mon were paid Oct. 1 to record of 
Sept. 15. 


$352,414 Net Reported by 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 


Net income earned by Keystone 
Steel & Wire Co., Peoria, IIl., in 
the quarter ended Sept. 30, the first 
period of the company’s fiscal year, 
totaled $352,414 after all .charges 
including federal income taxes and 
provision of $127,420 for excess 
profits taxes, it was reported last 
week. This was equal to 47 cents 
per share on the company’s out- 
standing capital stock, and com- 
pared with net income of $280,409 
or 37 cents per share in the corre- 
sponding period in 1940. 

In the fiscal year, ended June 30, 
net income was $1,618,376 after all 
charges, and was equal to $2.13 per 
share. This compared with $1,418,- 
221 or $1.87 per share in the pre- 
ceding year. 


Woodward Iron Co. Earned 
$1,032,623 in Nine Months 


Woodward Iron Co., Woodward, 


Ala., earned $1,032,623 net profit, 
after federal income and excess 
profits taxes, in the nine months 


ended Sept. 30, the company re- 
ported last week. This was equal to 
$3.09 per share on capital stock 
outstanding, and compared with $1,- 
383,611 or $4.52 per share in the cor- 
responding period in 1940. 


Acme Steel Co.’s September 
Quarter Income $761,154 


Acme Steel Co., Chicago, steel fin- 
isher, reports net profit in the pe- 
riod ended Sept. 30 was $761,154 
after depreciation and a $1,294,742 
provision for federal normal and ex- 
cess profits taxes. This was equal 
to $2.32 per share on the capital 
stock outstanding. 

Net earnings in the quarter in 
1940 totaled $602,688 or $1.84 per 
share. Revised net income in the 
June quarter, 1941, was $900,302 or 
$2.74 a share. 


@ Production and _ shipments of 
molybdenum in August were 3,780,- 
300 pounds and 4,264,700 pounds, re- 
spectively, compared with 3,354,200 
pounds and 2,961,700 pounds in July, 
according to the Bureau of Mines. 
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Crackdown on violators of priorities regulations launched. 


Chicago firm penalized for diverting aluminum to nonessen- 


tial uses . . . Auto production for January limited to not 


more than 51 per cent of output in comparable 1941 month 


. - « Preference ratings extended to tank partsmakers, lift 
truck builders, Latin American copper producers ... Ware- 
house order amended 


WASHINGTON 
@ PUNITIVE action taken by Priori- 
ties Director Nelson against the 
Central Pattern & Foundry Co., Chi- 
cago, for alleged violations of pri- 
orities regulations is “only the be- 
ginning” of an enforcement cam- 
paign, Mr. Nelson declared last week 
after issuing an order suspending 
the company’s aluminum operations 
until March 31. 

Chief charge against the company 
was that in July it shipped 41,449 
pounds of aluminum products for 
nonessential uses in violations of 
the orders. Shipments were made 
to manufacturers of juke box ma- 
chines, coin and coin operated ma- 
chines, railroad coach seat manufac- 
turers, camera makers and vacuum 
cleaner builders. 

The order declared the company 
had misrepresented its scheduled 
shipments of aluminum for July, had 
failed to obtain the required state- 
ments as to inventories and orders 
from its customers, and had with- 
out authorization accepted deliveries 
of aluminum scrap. 

For the duration of the suspension 
the company may not: (a) Accept 


any deliveries of aluminum from any 
source; (b) accept any purchase or- 
ders for delivery. of aluminum. 

It is provided, however, that the 
company may make delivery of 
aluminum and aluminum products 
for the fulfillment of defense orders 
on its books Oct. 1. 


Commenting on the order, Mr. 
Nelson said: “I can assure you we 
are starting right in and we will pro- 
ceed to go through the works.” He 
added that an intensive investiga- 
tion is underway among 1800 alumi- 
num consuming companies. 

Similar action will be taken in 
other industries, he declared. 


January Auto Output Cut 
At Least 51% Below Last Year 


Passenger automobile production 
in January, 1942, will be curtailed at 
least 51 per cent below last Janu- 
ary’s output in a further effort to 
conserve steel and other scarce ma- 
terials for national defense. 

Manufacturers will be limited to 
a maximum output of 204,848 pas- 
senger cars in January, compared 
with 418,350 in the same month a 





Highspots of the Week’s Washington News 


Maintenance and repair order amended to aid thousands of additional manu- 


facturing plants. 


OPA to permit scrap imports at prices higher than ceiling. 


Priorities Division starts crackdown on violators of regulations. 


January auto production curtailed at least 51 per cent below that in January, 1941; 
motor truck order extended to Dec. 31. 


Pig iron report filing dates extended. 


Warehouse order amended to enable distributors to make satisfactory reports. 


Lift truck manufacturers granted A-l-g rating. 


Tank parts and accessories manufacturers granted priority assistance. 


Producers of zinc, zinc oxide, zinc dust from secondary materials under toll agree- 
ments exempted from setting aside these materials for pool uses. 


Aluminum scrap and secondary ingot ceiling prices to be reduced from 1 to 3 
cents a pound in forthcoming amendment to Price Schedule No. 2. 

Latin American copper mines granted priority aid. 

Small tungsten consumers (100 pounds or less a month) relieved of filing monthly 


reports with OPM. 
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By L. M. LAMM 
Washington Editor, STEEL 


year ago. Leon Henderson, OPM 
Director of Civilian Supply, warned, 
however, that there is no guarantee 
that sufficient materials will be 
available to fulfill this maximum. 


The January curtailment, with the 
26.5 per cent cut ordered for August, 
September, October and November, 
and the 48.4 per cent reduction re- 
quired for December, will result in 
an over-all curtailment of at least 
36.3 per cent for the first six months 
of the model year that began Aug. 1. 


Production for the six-month pe- 
riod can be 1,228,065 cars, depending 
upon availability of scarce mate- 
rials, compared with 1,928,517 dur- 
ing the period last year. 


OPM Extends Time Limit on 
Pig Iron Producers’ Reports 


OPM reported last week that the 
eight-day interval provided pig iron 
producers for filing shipment sched- 
ules and for approval of such sched- 
ules under preference rating order 
M-17 having proved insufficient, an 
amendment has been granted calling 
for filing of such reports on or be- 
fore the twelfth of the month and 
provides that their return to OPM 
shall be made on or before the 
twenty-fifth of the same month. 


Light Tanks and Component 
Parts Given Priority Status 


Priorities Director Nelson has is- 
sued two preference rating orders to 
assist a number of prime manufac- 
turers of component parts, arma- 
ment and accessories and medium 
and light-weight tanks. 

Preference order P-26-e is a sup- 
plement to several previous orders 
listed serially P-26 A, B, C and D, 
and assigns the same rating covered 
by these orders, A-1-d, to delivery of 
materials for production of parts, 
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WHEN PARTS ARE GROUND ON 


You'll be money ahead if Bryant Hydraulic Internal Grinders 
are used for grinding all the holes and faces on your parts. These 
time-saving, cost-saving grinders are “just what the doctor or- 
dered” for both commercial and defense needs. Pictured here 
is a Bryant 16-C-16 used for grinding the bore of aircraft engine 
cylinders. The line drawing shows how the control bar guides 
the wheel in the cylinder so that straight and curved portions 
may be ground in one handling — with absolute accuracy — 


fine finish — and at low cost per piece. 


Whether you're watching every minute on defense work or 
watching every penny on peacetime products, it will pay to 
investigate the Bryant line of Internal Grinders. Put in a Bryant 


and put money in the bank. 


BRYANT CHUCKING GRINDER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, U.S.A. 
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accessories and equipment for 
medium tanks, their accessories and 
spare parts, 37 and 75-millimeter 
guns and mounts for installation in 
medium tanks, gasoline and diesel 
engines, engine accessories for such 
tanks. 

This order was issued to 26 prime 
contractors who did not receive 
benefit from preceding blanket rat- 
ing orders. 

The second order, preference rat- 
ing order P-25-e, extends the priority 
rating of A-1-f to light tank manu- 
facturers. It covers the same items 
as in P-26-e with the exception of 
armament which in the case of these 
smaller tanks consists of 30 caliber 
and 37-millimeter guns. This order 
benefits 12 new contractors on such 
work. 

The new orders limit application 
of the preference rating to deliveries 
of materials which will be physically 
incorporated in the completed tank, 
as differentiated from former orders 
which did not include such restric- 
tion. 


Amendment to Warehouse 
Priority Order Issued 


Amendment to preference rating 
order M-21-b, which covers steel 
warehouses and is intended to assist 
such warehouses as have been un- 
able so far to make satisfactory 
reports was issued last week by 
Priorities Director Nelson. 

The original order prohibited de- 
liveries after Oct. 5 to warehouses 
which had not been assigned quo- 
tas on the basis of their delivery 
reports during the first quarter of 
1941. Because many such reports 
have been returned for correction, 
the warehouses submitting them 
did not receive quotas, and the 
present amendment extends to Oct. 
31 the date after which such ware- 
houses may not accept deliveries. 

The amendment to M-21-b pro- 
vides that no shipments are en- 
titled to the A-9 preference rating 
established by the supplementary 
order unless a quota and rating 
certificate have actually been issued. 


Lift Truck Manufacturers Get 
A-l-g Preference Rating 


Preference rating of A-1-g was ex- 
tended last week by the director of 
priorities to manufacturers of pow- 
er-driven industrial lift trucks to en- 
able them to cover deliveries of the 
following materials: Iron or steel 
castings and steel forgings; bars, 
sheets, plates, shapes and sections, 
ferrous and nonferrous and nonmet- 
allic; motors and other electrical ac- 
cessories including batteries; fin- 
ished or semifinished parts and 


accessories including wheels and 
tires; gasoline engines and acces- 
sories. 


The order stipulates, however, 
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that the rating cannot be applied 
to deliveries of any item for which 
a substitute of other more available 
material may be used. 


Motor Truck Order 
Extended to Dec. 31 


A one-month extension of the pro- 
gram to facilitate production of 
heavy motor trucks, medium trucks 
and truck trailers was announced 
last week by Donald M. Nelson, di- 
rector of priorities. The extension 
does not change the basic provisions 
of the program. 

Although revisions of the program 
are under consideration, it is being 
extended to Dec. 31 in its present 
form in order to permit manufac- 
turers to place December orders for 
steel immediately. Manufacturers 
now are cut out of all December mill 
schedules. 

The extension also applies to pro- 
duction of certain passenger car- 
riers and necessary replacement 
parts. It means that during the 
period Sept. 1 to Dec. 31, producers 
may manufacture two-thirds the 
number of medium motor trucks, 
truck trailers and passenger car- 
riers produced during the first half 
of the year, except that all trucks 
ordered for specific defense pur- 
poses, as defined in the order issued 
Sept. 14, may be produced without 
limit. 

No restrictions are placed on pro- 
duction of heavy motor’ trucks 
which are carrying most of the na- 
tional defense truck transportation 
load. 

The extension also means that 
manufacturers of replacement parts 
may produce during the Sept. 1 to 
Dec. 31 period 80 per cent of the 
number of parts sold for replace- 
ment purposes during the first half 
year. 

A one-month extension also is pro- 
vided for Limited Preference Rating 
Order P-54, which assigns an A-3 rat- 
ing to materials going into heavy 
motor trucks (3 tons or more), 
medium motor trucks (1% tons or 
more), truck trailers (5 tons or 
more), passenger carriers (motor or 
electric coaches with not less than 
15 seats) and replacement parts as 
specifically listed in the Sept. 14 
order. The preference rating may 
be applied to purchase orders placed 
before Dec. 1 and calling for deliv- 
eries prior to Dec. 31. 

The rating permits producers and 
their suppliers to obtain necessary 
materials and parts up to the maxi- 
mum limitation as fixed in Limita- 
tion Order L-1-a. 


Contract Distribution, Priorities 


Divisions Open New Field Offices 


Field offices of the OPM Con- 
tract Distribution Division have 
been opened in five additional 








cities. New offices and addresses: 
Albany, N. Y., 75 State street, 
State Bank building. 
Portland, Me., Room 501-502, 443 
Congress street. 


Rochester, N. Y., Chamber of 
Commerce building, 55 St. Paul 
street. 


Spokane, Wash., 629-630 Old Na- 
tional Bank building. 

Springfield, Mass.,95 State street. 

This brings the total number of 
Contract Distribution field offices 
to 48. Additional offices in other 
industrial centers will be _ estab- 
lished as rapidly as possible. 

Seven new field offices have been 
opened by Priorities Division, bring- 
ing the total to 34. 

Addresses of the new offices, and 
the names of the District Man- 
agers in charge, follow: 

Memphis, Tenn., Sterrick build- 
ing, J.S. Bronson, district manager. 

Louisville, Ky., Todd _ building, 
Fourth and Market streets, James 
T. Howington, district manager. 

Nashville, Tenn., 1015 Stohlman 
building, George S. Gillen, district 
manager. 

Helena, Mont., Federal Reserve 
Bank building, Oscar A. Baarson, 
district manager. 

Knoxville, Tenn., Dyer Butter- 
field, district manager. 

New Orleans, John A. Bechtold, 
district manager. 

Oklahoma City, Okla., Federal 
Reserve Bank building, C. F. Aur- 
and, district manager. 


OPA To Permit Scrap Imports 


At Above-Ceiling Prices 


Authority to import iron and steel 
scrap from any foreign source at 
prices exceeding the _ established 
maximums will be granted to steel 
plants and foundries under certain 
conditions, Price Administrator Hen- 
derson announced last week. 

At the same time, OPA issued an 
amendment to the scrap schedule 
setting up Cincinnati as a basing 
point for scrap of railroad origin. 

In the case of higher-than-ceiling 
imports, Mr. Henderson stated, 
buyers first must apply to OPA for 
permission, furnishing complete de- 
tails of the proposed transaction. If 
authority is given and the scrap 
brought in, buyer must supply OPA 
with copies of the bills of lading. 

Inquiries from steei plants indi- 
cate that scattered supplies of scrap 
are available for purchase in Cuba, 
Mexico and Central and South 
America. OPA considers it important 
that United States mills and found- 
ries busy on defense contracts be 
placed in a position to buy and im- 
port this important raw material. 

The addition of Cincinnati as a 
basing point for railroad scrap 
places railroads in that area on a 
parity with sellers of industrial 
scrap. 
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~BULLARD 


EROPLANE engine builders, whose accuracy requirements 

exceed those of any other manufacturers, use more Bullard 
Vertical Turret Lathes than any other industry. Mult-Au-Matics, 
too, are a favorite with this and other industries because of the 
savings in time which they constantly produce. 











Here are a few typical examples: 
MACHINING A HUB 
old time 47 minutes Mult-Au-Matic time 6 minutes 
MACHINING AEROPLANE PROPELLER SPIDERS 
old time 96 minutes Mult-Au-Matic time 6 minutes 
MACHINING ENGINE BARRELS 
old time 168 minutes Mult-Au-Matic time 2214 minutes 
MACHINING THE ARMS OF A THREE BLADE AEROPLANE 
PROPELLER HUB 
old time 315 minutes Mult-Au-Matic time 25 minutes 





Bullard Machines and Bullard Engineers will almost invariably 
show the way to unexpected production economies. 








THE BULLARD COMPANY ccuxrcrneut 








Mirrors of MOTORDOM 














No dancing in the streets despite Henderson pep talk. Labor, 


materials and priorities keep business men from concentra- 


ting on terpsichorean talents . . . Distribution and timing con- 


sidered keys to logjam in materials . . . Change in shell steel 


specifications requires more heat treating equipment, but 


yields higher strengths in product ... Talk blast furnace for 


Muskegon 


DETROIT 
@ WHY is there no “dancing in the 
streets” to celebrate the tremendous 
gains in industrial production since 
the defense program began? asked 
Leon Henderson, pudgy, cigar-smok- 
ing perpetual motion machine of the 
OPA and SPAB in an ironical ad- 
dress before the Economic Club here 
last week. Why do not “some of 
you red-blooded extroverted  eco- 
nomic practitioners” jump with joy 
over these scaring production in- 
dices? he further asked. 

Skipping the fact that Detroit 
streets are tough enough to drive 
in, let alone dance in, there are 
still potent reasons why business 
men are in anything but a dancing 
mood these days. 

Problem No. 1 is labor which is 
still bound on bedeviling, berating 
and becalming all efforts at all-out 
production. There are the jurisdic- 
tional strikes such as that at the 
Hillsdale Steel Products division of 
Spicer Mfg. Corp., which has suc- 
ceeded in tieing up vital parts need- 
ed in construction of tank transmis- 
sions. Military critics cry out at 
the slowness of tank production, and 
the government makes no move to 
settle petty incidents like the Spicer 
affair, where CIO workmen refuse 
to handle parts touched by AFL 
workmen. 


Strikes Are Causing Shutdowns 


There are strikes over reclassifica- 
tion of workmen, such as the one at 
Midland Steel Products Co. in Cleve- 
land, which last week caused Hud- 
son to close down its automobile 
lines completely here and send men 
home, which has caused Studebaker 
to shut down, and which shortly will 
affect Buick and possibly other car 
producers who depend on Midland 
for frames. 


There are the slowdown strikes, 
such as at the Ford plant where 
the same force of workmen which 
last year could turn out 4125 cars 
in a day) is now producing about 
2500, the only reason being that they 
are slowing down purposely so they 
will not lose their jobs because of 
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curtailment of car production. Pic- 
ture, if you can, the effect on costs 
of a 50 per cent slowdown. 


There is the Currier Lumber af- 
fair, which has received nationwide 
publicity, involving the government’s 
rejection of a low bid on defense 
housing by this company because it 
has signed a CIO contract and has 
perfected a new type of prefabri- 
cated house requiring much less la- 
bor than conventional designs. 


There is the threat of imminent 
major tieup in steel production at 
various plants throughout the coun- 
try as a result of union demands for 
closed shops. 


Problem No. 2 is materials. An 
official of General Motors has told 
friends privately that because of in- 
ability to obtain supplies of certain 
vital (but unnamed) materials, it 
may be necessary to suspend car 
production altogether after Dec. 1. 
At the same time inventories of 
other items are built up to tremen- 
dous levels, in some cases sufficient 
for the entire 1942 model season. 
Such a decidedly unbalanced condi- 
tion isolates thousands of tons of 
steel, for example, which would nor- 
mally go through fabricating opera- 
tions and contribute to the flow of 
scrap which is vital to maintenance 
of steelmaking operations. 

And every day the materials pic- 
ture takes a different tack. At one 
minute there is no zinc, then there 
is some available for nondefense 
purposes. First there is plenty of 
copper, then all copper is going to 
be required for the defense program. 
And on the one hand the priorities 
division extends priority assistance 
to mining companies supplying cop- 
per from South America, while on 
the other hand price contro] authori- 
ties make no effort to extend price 
assistance to Michigan copper mines. 


Auto companies now are forced 
to operate on a day-to-day basis as 
far as materials are concerned. One 
day it will be a shortage of certain 

Material appearing in this department 
is fully protected by copyright, and its 


use in any form whatsoever without 
permission is prohibited. 








By A. H. ALLEN 
Detroit Editor, STEEL 


sizes of hood-top steel sheets; then it 
will be a bottleneck in gear steel, 
and the next day something else. 

Problem No. 3 is priorities. Here 
the picture is little short of ridicu- 
lous in spots. Assignment of pri- 
orities apparently is based on no 
carefully planned system but rather 
on how the official scanning an ap- 
plication happens to feel that day. 
For example, some steel for tote 
boxes in a new aircraft plant here, 
still in the structural stage, was giv- 
en a rating of A-1-b, while the plant 
itself has only A-l-c. And again, 
an urgently needed heat treating fui 
nace was assigned A-l-c, but the 
furnace builder could get nothing 
better than A-3 or thereabouts on 
parts and supplies needed to build 
furnace. To cap the climax, con- 
sider the case of a large steel com- 
pany which received an order the 
other day for one ton of pig iron, 
priority A-1-a. 

It is getting so that the crowd of 
orders with A-1 priorities is so thick 
suppliers are hopelessly confused 
trying to sort them out, and any 
buver like the automobile industry 
with no priority to speak of just has 
to stand by and whistle. 


Many Shortages Do Not 
Appear Genuine 


Considered opinion around here is 
that the complete picture on ma- 
terials has been seriously distorted, 
that actual shortages are not nearly 
so complicated as they have been 
made to appear. There is at the mo- 
ment ample capacity to produce most 
everything for both defense and a 
reasonable amount of nondefense re- 
quirements. Distribution and tim- 
ing are the two factors which have 
thrown the thing out of gear. Be- 
yond these there is the basic matter 
of human selfishness. Every buyer 
is inclined to say, “Well, I’ve got to 
have a high priority and I’ve got to 
have the stuff right now. The devil 
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with the other fellow; I’m out to pro- 
tect myself.” 

Business and industry in this area, 
and not just the automobile indus- 
try, are not solidly behind the de- 
fense effort. They are doing the 
best they can, but they continually 
shake their collective heads over 
bungling at Washington. They see 
and ridicule the efforts of politicians 
to assume the stature of world 
statesmen—anxious to impress high- 
minded idealism on the world while 
refusing to take a definite stand on 
affairs at home. 

These men who stand amazed at 
the confusion and stumbling in the 
nation’s capitol are no diehard Re- 
publicans, still heckling the New 
Deal. Many of them will agree that 
the Republican party is dead and 
gone, that the only way to call the 
bluff of entrenched bureaucracy is 
to organize a new political regime 
perhaps an All-American party 
which will end internal hypocrisy 
before embarking on world adven- 
tures. 

Behind the scenes, Detroit seems 
fairly well convinced that an A.E.F. 
is only a matter of time to settle 
Europe’s mess. The likely route of 
such a force probably will be via 
Africa where major bases can be 
set up and union effected with Wey- 
gand’s forces there for the next step 
against the Mediterranean and on in- 
to Europe through Italy and Greece. 


Change to Carbon Steel 
For Shell Manufacture 


An important change in specifica- 
tions for shell steel is causing a 
mild flurry here in view of the de- 
mands it imposes on new heat treat- 
ing facilities. In the effort to ob- 
tain higher strengths and to con- 
serve manganese, it has been pro- 
posed to change from a 1335 type of 
steel to, say, a 1045 heat treated. 
This serves to ease some of the pres- 
sure on steel mills, but it means at 
the same time that new heat treating 
furnaces and quenching equipment 
have to be installed, the heat treat- 
ment coming after the nosing op- 
eration. New quenching oils also 
have been developed to effect the 
proper quench on the heated shells. 
It is understood that the change is 
being planned to be in full effect by 
Dec. 1. 

A large order for cast steel shells 
and bombs is to be handled by the 
Campbell, Wyant & Cannon Found- 
ry Co. in Muskegon, Mich., where 
plans had been drawn up for a cu- 
pola-bessemer-electric furnace instal- 
lation to supply around 350 tons a 
day. Since the likelihood of obtain- 
ing sufficient scrap for cupola op- 
erations on this basis has been grow- 
ing dimmer and dimmer, and the 
price of low-phosphorus steel scrap 
laid down at Muskegon averages 
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Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks—United 
States and Canada 


By Department of Commerce 








1939 1940 1941 
Ee 356,962 449,492 524,058 
ha ee 317,520 422,225 509,326 
March 389,499 440,232 533,849 
April 354,266 452,433 489,854 
ee 313,248 412,492 545,355 
ee 324,253 362,566 546,278 
Tuly 218,600 246,171 468,895 
Aug. ....° 14656 89,866 164,792 
8 mos.... 2,377,691 2,875,477 3,782,440 
Sept. ... 192,679 284,583 pwaes & 
Oct. ..... 824,689 514,374 
Nov. .... 368,541 510,973 
Dec. .... 469,118 506,931 
Year ....3,732,718 4,692,338 eke wis 
Estimated by Ward’s Report 
Week ended: 1941 1940t 
ee rs 60,560 78,820 
a ARS LS 78,535 95,990 
oO. ee Serre re 105,153 
Oct. 11 Me sun oe ae, 107,957 
tt, a oss wal chtice 85,600 114,672 


tComparable week. 





something like $27 a ton, the plans 
reportedly have been changed. Now 
it is understood a blast furnace will 
be built at Muskegon Heights, near 
the docks of a paper mill there, 
which are suitable for unloading of 
lake ore freighters. The furnace 
would have capacity of about 500 
tons of iron a day, which would be 
transferred to the foundry over a 
company-owned railroad in hot met- 
al cars. Then it would be blown 
in the bessemers and refined in the 
electric furnaces for subsequent 
casting operations. 

According to comment locally, the 
furnace may be operated by Hick- 
man-Williams & Co., with C-W-C 
supplying funds for its construction. 
Coal conceivably could be brought 
up from Illinois fields and across 
Lake Michigan to Muskegon for con- 
version to coke in new ovens to be 
built adjoining the blast furnace; 
or if it was decided not to build 
ovens, coke would have to _ be 
brought in from some _ outside 
source. 

The plan appears to have much 
merit. Easily approachable by ore 
freighters, the Muskegon district is 
a thriving industrial center and the 
steadily expanding foundry opera- 
tions of C-W-C intensify the pres- 
sure on raw materials. A blast fur- 
nace would relieve the pressure on 
scrap supply and might even pro- 
vide a leeway for further extension 
of casting work, as well as helping 
out company plants at South Haven, 
Mich., and Lansing. 


Pool Equipment for Defense 


In the embryonic stages here is a 
production pooling plan being or- 
ganized by Frank Rising of the Au- 
tomotive Parts and Equipment Man- 
ufacturers Association in the inter- 


ests of spreading a greater share 
of defense manufacturing among 
small plants in this district. A com- 
mittee of production engineers has 
been assembled to prepare a sur- 
vey of available facilities, the idea 
being then to integrate these facili- 
ties and go after major defense con- 
tracts which could be subdivided 
among the parts companies partici- 
pating. The committee is working 
closely with Alex Taub, former 
Chevrolet engineer, who at present 
is in Washington seeking to stimu- 
late subcontracting of defense manu- 
facturing. 

H. W. Anderson, General Motors 
Corp., told a Flint, Mich., mass meet- 
ing last week that the corporation 
hopes eventually tg employ 25,000 
more persons on defense work alone 
in the Flint district. GM has made 
a formal proposition for the manu- 
facture of medium and heavy tanks 
at the Fisher Body and Buick divi- 
sions in Flint, which would require 
15,000 workmen. Decision on this 
tank contract is expected within a 
few weeks. 


Ford Planning Tanks 


Ford is rushing plans for tank 
production and likely will build the 
same type of tank as now produced 
by Chrysler, except that assembly 
of main armor sections of hull will 
be by welding instead of riveting. 
Meanwhile Plymouth division of 
Chrysler has announced setting up 
of separate department in its plant 
for machining tank parts for both 
Chrysler arsenal and other tank 
builders. About 60 machines will be 
devoted to this work as well as to 
certain operations on parts for 
Bofors guns and Martin bombers. 


Reynolds To Build 
Third Aluminum Plant 


@ Plans are being drawn for the 
third aluminum plant to be owned 
and operated by Reynolds Metals 
Co., according to R. S. Reynolds, 
president. It is to be located at 
Listerhill, Ala., in the Muscle Shoals 
district, where the company already 
owns and operates an alumina 
plant and an aluminum plant pro- 
ducing 40,000,000 pounds of virgin 
aluminum a year. The company 
also operates a rolling mill, produc- 
ing aluminum sheets at the Lister- 
hill site. The new aluminum plant 
is expected to increase Reynolds’ 
aluminum production to 160,000,000 
pounds a year. 

The third plant, like the other 
two now in operation, will be en- 
tirely owned by the company. The 
first two were financed by govern- 
ment loans that held as security the 
company’s entire 18 plants operat- 
ing at the time the first loan was 
made in 1940. 
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such as these hinge sections, have accurate 







cross sections—save machining. 


Jones & LAUGHLIN STEEL CorPoRATION 


AmericAN Iron ano Steet Works ° PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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@ REFERENCE to drawing up de- 
signs for a new plane, mentioned in 
previous installment of this discus- 
sion of activities at Wright Field, 
Dayton, O., sounds like a simple 
matter. Actually it is far from that. 

Consider some of the things the 
designer must do: Select the engines 
to give the horsepower required by 
specifications, determine how many 
will be used and where they will be 
placed, prepare a weight estimate of 
the aircraft including all essentials 
except the structure itself, solve the 
problems of wing area and selec- 
tion of an airfoil section (curve of 
the wing from leading edge to trail- 
ing edge), determine the platform 
of the wing (tapered, elliptical or 
rectangular), decide the angle of 
the wing, then make an estimate of 
the total weight. Now he can start 
to draw up the design. 

So he proceeds to wrestle with the 
matter of making use of every inch 
of space consistent with movement 
of crew and ability to operate equip- 
ment. When he works out place- 
ments of engines, crew and equip- 
ment in relation to their functions, 
he can develop his fuselage plan 
and draw in the undercarriage and 
tail unit. 

Shall he have a double tail fin or 
a single type? If a double type, 
what about the blind spots on either 
side of a rear gunner? If a single 
fin, where shall he put the gunner, 
if any? 

And there is the matter of bal- 


ance. A careful schedule is pre- 


pared; showing. the weight of each 
item and the distance from its center 
of gravity to a selected reference 
point on the plane. This table then 
can be used to compute the center 
of gravity of the plane, minus the 
wing. 

Next, where to spot the wing? 
Problems of flying characteristics, 
stability and vision must be adjudi- 
cated. In general the wing is located 
so that the center of gravity of the 
plane is between 25 and 30 per cent 
of the distance between the leading 
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Designing a military plane no simple task. . . . Engines of 
higher horsepower permit stepping up size of bombers... . 
Materials laboratory co-operates with suppliers in analyz- 
ing failures, suggesting improvements. . . . Study improved 
controls, sealed cabins, better superchargers, new airfoil 
sections and stainless steel coverings for planes of tomorrow 


and trailing edges, back from the 
leading edge. 

At about this stage the designer 
can start making a set of three- 
view drawings showing as much de- 
tail as possible about the construc- 
tion and dimensions of his creation, 
if he is still able to keep his eyes 
open and his fingers nimble. 


B-17 Bomber Grows to 
B-15 and Then to B-19 


An example of how one design 
evolves from another is seen in the 
fact that the giant 212-foot wing- 
spread B-19 bomber recently test 
flown by Douglas on the West Coast 
is an enlarged version of the pres- 


ent largest bomber of the Air Corps, 
the B-15, a 150-foot wingspread ship 
which holds present world records 
for load-carrying and long-range 
flight. And the B-15 in turn is one 
step in size and development beyond 
the first four-motored monoplane 
bombers of the Army, the B-17 fly- 
ing fortresses, now in quantity pro- 
duction in their fifth redesign, and 
called the B-17-E. Actually the B-19, 
or the XB-19 as it should be called 
since it is strictly an experimental 
model or prototype, was made pos- 
sible by the development of 2000- 
horsepower engines which did not 
exist when the B-15’s were taking 
shape. 


Wright Field to many is best 





Light Metal Planes May Become Aerial ‘‘Jeeps”’ 





@ Sturdy, all-metal light aircraft, like these Luscombe Silveraire planes lined 
up for tests on a field outside the factory at West Trenton, N. J.. may soon be 


adopted as a possible aerial “jeep” for important scouting and ferry service. 


Only 


light plane of its type manufactured in the United States, the Silveraire is being 
studied by the Army because of its all-metal construction and because it is easily 
maneuvered and serviced, lands in a small field. NEA photo 
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known as the Materiel Division of 
the Army Air Corps. It is organized 
as a group of sections. One of these 
is the Experimental Engineering 
Section, consisting of eight “labora- 
tories” power plants, aircraft 
equipment, materials, propellers, 
photographic, armament and_air- 
craft radio. 


Of these, the equipment laboratory 
is one of the largest, since under it 
come procurement and testing of the 
thousand and one items other than 
actual planes necessary to main- 
taining a crack air corps—para- 
chutes, helmets, flying uniforms, in- 
struments, rubber boats and the like. 
Also under this laboratory is a new 
aeromedical research unit devoted 
to study of the effects of flight on 
human beings. As high-altitude fly- 
ing becomes more general and as 
talk of supersonic speeds in air- 
planes appears closer to reality the 
findings of this medical unit are of 
great importance. 


Concentrate on Fatigue 
Failures in Metals 


Closest perhaps to the metal- 
working industries is the materials 
laboratory, for years and still un- 
der direction of the well-known en- 
gineer and metallurgist, J. B. John- 
son. Here surveillance is given to 
all types of materials used in air- 
craft, activity being broken down 
into several sublaboratories—metals, 
plastics, textiles, rubber, fuel and 
oil, and paints and finishes. The 
materials specialists work in close 
conjunction with industry on most 
efficient utilization of these mate- 
rials and also carry on continuous 
studies of service failures of mate- 
rials. 

As far as metals are concerned, 
failures are 90 per cent attributable 
to fatigue or protracted alternating 
stresses resulting from vibration, so 
naturally much of the laboratory’s 
work is aimed at fatigue studies. 
Standard types of metallurgical and 
metallographic equipment are oper 
ated daily in routine tests of all 
sorts. 

The metals laboratory also car- 
ries on extensive tests in its cold 
room at temperature down to —40 
degrees Fahr. A general observa- 
tion voiced by R. R. Kennedy, in 
charge of metals tests, is that both 
Stainless steel and aluminum alloys 
appear to show somewhat improved 
properties at low temperatures, 
while carbon steels are somewhat 
inferior in performance. 

Valuable data on corrosion phe- 
nomena are obtained by tests super- 
vised by metals laboratory engi- 
neers on samples exposed at tide- 
water locations. 

Primary source of propeller engi- 
neering data is the Wright Field 
propeller laboratory which operates 
the largest propeller test rig in the 
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world, capable of whirling propellers 
up to 45 feet in length at speeds up 
to 4300 r.p.m. This laboratory also 
co-operates with the Navy Depart- 
ment and the Department of Com- 
merce in this testing work. 

The Materiel Division, in effect, 
maintains full supervision over the 
designing, purchasing, follow-up, de- 
livery and servicing of Air Corps 
planes. Major servicing is conducted 
by the nine Air Corps. depots 
throughout the country, and island 
possessions, two of them having 
been recently constructed. Plans 
are under way for a broad expan- 
sion of servicing activities, but they 
will be based at these nine depots, 
with subsidiary personnel, equip- 
ment and supplies tied in with them 
and involving in all a projected staff 
of roughly 40,000. 

Aithough procurement for the Air 
Corps is centralized at Wright Field, 
with overall supervision at Washing- 
ton, there are three district procure- 
ment offices—east, central and west. 
The central office is now located at 
Detroit. All three work in close co- 
operation with the production en- 
gineering section at the field. 


Many Ideas for Future 
Now on Drawing Boards 


While major emphasis now is con- 
centrated on production of war- 
planes and speeding up deliveries, 
this is not to infer that Wright Field 
engineers can find no time to look 
ahead to planes of the future. What 
are some of the ideas which may 


find application in such new planes? 
Here are a few, some of which are 
already on designers’ drafting 
boards, or even in production: 

1. Improved controls which have 
less lag and permit more accurate 
formation flying. 

2. Sealed cabins, in which air pres 
sure can be built up to facilitate 
high-altitude flying. 

3. Better superchargers to increase 
“ceilings.” The exhaust-driven turbo- 
supercharger, which increases in 
speed as external air pressure de- 
creases, is one type which is seeing 
service. 

4. New airfoil sections, such as 
the laminar flow wing. This is a de- 
velopment originating with the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics’ research laboratories at 
Langley Field, Va., but naturally 
Wright Field engineers are co-oper- 
ating on similar advanced ideas. 

5. Stainless steel for wings and 
fuselages. Engineers appear in 
unanimous agreement that the fu- 
ture for stainless steel in aircraft 
looks particularly bright. 


Briggs Receives Large Order 


Preliminary order for $23,000,000 
worth of power-driven airplane gun 
turrets has been awarded to Briggs 
Mfg. Co., supplementing an educa- 
tional order received last August 
for $3,250,000. The turrets are now 
in production in a Briggs experi- 
mental plant in Detroit, but funds 
have been granted for a new plant 
to cost $8,000,000. 





Airship Dock 1175 Feet Long, Covers 8!4 Acres 








@ Eight and one-half acres of floor space is encompassed under this expansive 
roof of the gigantic Goodyear airship dock in Akron, O., devoted to manufacturing 


aircraft assemblies. 


The photo was taken from one end of the 1175-foot long 


building in which more than 2000 already are employed by Goodyear Aircraft 
Corp., working on. contracts for Martin, Consolidated, Curtiss-Wright and Grumman 
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@ W. C. SAYLE, since 1914 vice 
president and general manager, 
Cleveland Punch & Shear Works 
Co., Cleveland, has been elected 
president to succeed his _ father, 
the late Walter D. Sayle. Mr. Sayle 
has been associated with the com- 
pany 30 years. 
J 

J. T. Hively has been appointed 
director of public relations, Denison 
Engineering Co., Columbus, O. Mr. 
Hively formerly was president, J. T. 
Hively Oil Co., Columbus. 

& 

George W. Huggett has been 
elected president and managing di- 
rector, Canadian Industries Ltd., 
Montreal, Que., succeeding the late 
Arthur B. Purvis. 

J 

A. W. Thomas has b2en appointed 
sales manager, Construction Machin- 
ery Division, Chain Belt Co., Milwau- 
kee, while D. A. Kalton has been 
made assistant sales manager, and 
A, J. Frank, assistant to the man- 
ager of the division. Mr. Thomas, 
formerly assistant sales manager, 
succeeds B. F. Devine, recently pro- 
moted to manager of that division. 

G. K. Viall recently was placed in 
charge of the company’s newly or- 
ganized Division of Research and 
Development, 

° 

I, S. Kurtz, since 1932 assistant 
works manager, Alameda, Calif., 
plant of Bethlehem Steel Co., has 
become works manager. He suc- 
ceeds the late Alexander B. Charl- 
ton. 

° 

Reginald B. Taylor has resigned 
as vice president, Niagara Share 
Corp., to become associated with 
Sterling Engine Co., Buffalo, as vice 
president and assistant treasurer. 
Mr. Taylor will head the company’s 
newly created priorities division. 

o 


Donald O. Scott, president and 
general manager, Bendix Home Ap- 
pliances Inc., South Bend, Ind., since 
the company’s organization in 1936, 
has resigned to engage in other ac- 
tivities. Judson S. Sayre, vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales, succeeds Mr. 
Scott as president. 

e 

P. N. Guthrie Jr., formerly presi- 
dent of Reading Iron Co., Reading, 
Pa., now in liquidation, has joined 
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A. W. Thomas 





Harry L. Bill 
Who has been elected vice president and 
general manager, Greenfield Tap & Die 
Corp., Greenfield, Mass., as announced 
in STEEL, Oct. 13, page 80 








S. C. Marx and associates in Allied 
Metal Products & Supplies Corp., 
New York, exporter and importer. 
Mr. Guthrie will handle the com- 
pany’s steel business. 

+2 

George V. Mea has been promoted 
to manager of the farm and indus- 
trial equipment office of Interna- 
tional Harvester Co. in Buffalo. He 
succeeds Henry W. Martin, who bas 
become manager of the company’s 
Albany, N. Y., branch. 

4 

Thomas A. Jordan, since 1930 as- 
sistant engineer in charge of design, 
American Bridge Co., Chicago, has 
been named assistant division en- 
gineer. He succeeds F. W. Dencer, 
who has retired after 40 years of 
continuous service. 

* 

Stanley Bracken, engineer of man- 
ufacture, Western Electric Co., New 
York, has been appointed to a new 
position of general manufacture 
manager, necessitated by great in- 
crease in production. Mr. Bracken 
has been with Western Electric 29 


years. 
a 


Earl C. Maund has joined the Chi- 
cago office of Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore Inc., in a sales and engineer- 
ing capacity. He formerly was asso- 
ciated with Sinclair Refining Co. 
at East Chicago, Ind., and with 
Cities Service Oil Co., at Shreveport, 
La. 


¢ 
George G. Main, since 1938 asso- 
ciated with the office of the presi- 
dent, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., has been 
appointed assistant director, finan- 
cial accounts division, while Wen- 
cel A. Neumann Jr. has been ap- 
pointed to the office of the presi- 
dent, succeeding Mr. Main. 
o 


Harry J. Lehman has been ap- 
pointed district manager in Provi- 
dence, R. I., for Bridgeport Brass Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., with offices at 
70 Clifford street. He succeeds the 
late H. B. Whitaker. Alfred V. 
Archer will continue in charge of 
the Providence warehouse, and will 
also become a sales representative. 

- 

Frank A, Burnett has been trans- 
ferred from the Cincinnati office of 
Ampco Metal Inc., Milwaukee, to 
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Indianapolis, with headquarters at 


heretofore located at Indianapolis, 
will take charge of Ampco’s Cleve- 
land office, replacing J. A. Morrison, 
resigned. Russell E, Campbell has 
joined the West coast division of 
the company and will work with O. 
D. Cooper. 


¢ 


Bruce R. Prentice has been ap- 


pointed engineer, Aeronautics Equip- 
ment Division, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., while Kenneth 
K. Bowman has been made assistant 
engineer of that division; Harley H. 
Bixler, mechanical engineer on spe- 
cial assignments, and Laurence R. 
Leveen, administrative assistant in 
the Ordnance Control Division. 
7 


J. Richard Barton has been elect- 
ed vice president, Chrysler New 
York Co. Inc., New York, succeed- 
ing Frank Wiethoff, who was re- 
cently elected president upon re- 
tirement of William D. Stewart, 
president since the company was 
formed in 1936. Prior to his 
recent appointment, Mr. Barton was 
an executive of the Chrysler Sales 
Division, with headquarters in De- 
troit. 

¢ 

C. E. Walsh Jr., the past 15 years 
associated with Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa., and specializing re- 
cently in purchasing materials for 
Bethlehem’s shipbuilding plant at 
Sparrows Point, Md., has been ap- 
pointed chief of the newly created 
procurement section of the United 
States Maritime Commission’s con- 


3335 Colgate avenue. E. A. Svoboda, 


struction division. He will be in 
charge of purchasing all materials 
for construction of Liberty ships, 
and also much of the material for 
other ships authorized under the 
supplementary appropriation act of 
last August. 


* 

Carl L. Wallfred has joined the 
technical staff of the division of 
process-metallury research at Bat- 
telle Memorial Institute, Columbus, 
O. Mr. Wallfred has had 20 years’ 
experience in chemical and metal- 
lurgical research with the United 
Stafes Bureau of Mines, Northwest 
Research Foundation and Mines Ex- 
periment Station, University of Min- 
nesota, the Minnesota Mining & 
Mfg. Co., and A. O. Smith Corp. 

¢ 


Dr. Champion H. Mathewson, 
widely known metallurgist and 
metallurgy department head, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn., was 
honored upon the occasion of his 
sixtieth birthday recently by 115 
members of the Yale Metallurgical 
Alumni. He was presented a com- 
memoratory volume containing 19 
technical papers on physical metal- 
lurgy especially prepared by Yale 
metallurgy graduates in his honor. 


+ 

H. F. Robertson has been appoint- 
ed district manager of the New Eng- 
land office and warehouse of Jessop 
Steel Co. at 626 Capitol avenue, 
Hartford, Conn., succeeding the late 
Hugh A, Scallen. 

Other changes in the Jessop sales 
organization follow: 

J. W. Stranahan, formerly Cleve- 
land representative, has been trans- 


ferred to Philadelphia. Paul R. 
Wendt, heretofore Cleveland repre- 
sentative, is now associated with the 
Toronto office, while H. Preston 
Berry has been transferred from 
the plant in Washington, Pa., to do 
special sales work at Chicago. 
+ 

Fred C. Wood has been named 
manager, air conditioning depart- 
ment, York Ice Machinery Corp., 
York, Pa. He joined the company 
as a student engineer in 1928. 

The advertising department of 
York has been combined with the 
sales promotion department, with 
Anker .Winther, assistant general 
sales manager, in charge. 

J. L. Rosenmiller has been placed 
in charge of the newly created ac- 
cessory equipment and maintenance 
department, which includes all the 
personnel of the former service de 
partment and the accessory equip 
ment and supplies division. 

7 

T. J. Connor, vice president, Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill., has 
been assigned general supervision 
of the industrial relations depart- 
ment and training and public re- 
lations Cepartment, in addition to 
the departments of manufacturing, 
engineering and purchasing, which 
he previously administered. 

T. R. Farley, vice president, has 
been assigned direction of the parts 
and service departments, in addi- 
tion to direction of the merchandise 
department. Supervision of the traf- 
fic department, formerly conducted 
by Mr. Farley, has been assigned to 
William Blackie, controller. 





Members of Porcelain Enamel Institute at Sixth Annual Forum 


@ One hundred ninety foremen and supervisors attended 
the Porcelain Enamel Institute’s sixth annual forum at Ohio 
State University, Columbus, O., recently. The forum com- 
mittee has been enlarged to consist of F. E. Hodek Jr., 
General Porcelain Enamel & Mfg. Co., Chicago, chairman; 
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Prof. R. M. King, Ohio State University: Dr. A. I. Andrews, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill.; J. E. Hansen, Ferro Enamel 
Corp., Cleveland; N. G. Wedmeyer, Rohm & Haas Co., Phila- 
delphia and C. V. Given, Great Lakes Steel Co., Ecorse, 
Mich., the latter two being new members 









Aircraft Engine Awards Comprise 


80% of Army’s Orders in Week 


g@ TWO contracts, placed with Ford 
Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich., and 
Studebaker Corp., South Bend, Ind., 
comprised more than 80 per cent of 
$317,204,356 national defense awards 
reported last week by the War De- 
partment. 
Ford Motor Co. received a $182,- 
955,559 order for aircraft engines 
and spare parts. Approved by OPM, 
this contract covers manufacture of 
Pratt & Whitney type engines which 
have been manufactured by Ford un- 
der license from United Aircraft 
Corp.’s Pratt & Whitney Division. 
Studebaker’s contract, for $74,338,- 
783, was for additional Wright Aero- 
nautical-type engines, to be manu- 
factured in factories constructed 
under Emergency Plant Facility con- 
tracts previously awarded. Engines 
will be manufactured under license 
from Wright Aeronautical Corp. 
Yoder Co., Cleveland, was awarded 
a $7,200,000 contract for a new 57- 
millimeter antitank gun, parts for 
which are to be supplied by nearly 
40 subcontractors. The new gun, 
originally designed in England, has 
been redesigned by Yoder Co. 
Other defense contracts reported 
in the week by the War Department 
included: 


Ordnance Department Awards 


Ahlberg Bearing Co., Chicago, roller bear- 
ings, $3387.42. 


Aluminum Co. of America, Massena, 
N. Y., wire, $14,840. 
American Locomotive Co., New York, 


volute spring suspensions, $3879.90. 
Andre, J. Harold, Davenport, Iowa, seam- 
less steel tubing, $2927.48. 

Baker, M. W., Co., Bryn Mawr, Pa., pro- 
jectiles, $183,000 
Belmet Products Inc., 

tubes, $17,112. 
Bilgram Gear & Machine Works Inc., 
Philadelphia, machinery, $4925. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., 


Bliss, E. W., Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., hy- 
draulic headirg presses, $14,724. 

Bliss & Laughlin Inc., Buffalo, steel, 
$2724.73. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Chicago, 
steel, $11,923.50. 

Chase Brass & Copper Co. Inc., Water- 


bury, Conn., brass sheets, $2760.09. 

Collis Co., Clinton, Iowa, parts for tanks, 
$2209.35. 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn., accelerators, components 
for revolvers, $50,460. 

Columbus Forge & Iron Co., 
Q., forgings, $2329.47. 

Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co., Boston, 
gages, $4165.25. 

Crucible Steel Co. of America, New York, 
steel, $3159.93. 

Cushman Chuck Co., 
chucks, $7400. 

Detroit Seamless Steel Tube 
born, Mich., steel, $5485.19. 

Englewood Plumbing Supply Co., 
wood, N. J., pipes, $5928.67. 

Federal Machinery Co., Chicago, presses, 
$11,882. 

General American Transportation Corp., 
Chicago, shells, $239,000. 


Columbus, 


Hartford, Conn., 


Co., Dear- 


Engle- 


General Motors Sales Corp., New De- 
parture Division, Bristol, Conn., bear- 


ings, $2914.51. 
General Steel Castings Corp., Eddystone, 
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Pa., parts for gun carriages, $2,600,000. 
Haarman Steel Co., Holyoke, Mass., steel, 
53066. 


Hampden Brass Co., Springfield, Mass., 
bronze castings, $13,768.30. 

Haskins, R. G., Co., Chicago, tapping 
equipment and motors for pumps, 
$8820. 


Hayes, Charles E., Co., Springfield, Mass., 
cable, $2575. 


Heller Bros. Co., Newark, N. J., files, 
$1852.36. 

Heppenstall Co., Pittsburgh, die blocks, 
$2625.15. 

Hoover Co., North Canton, O., fuzes, 


$1,984,000. 

Industrial Stamping & Mfg. Co., Detroit, 
cartridge holder chutes, $5124.30. 

Inland Steel Co., Chicago, steel, $791,700. 

International Machine Tool Corp., Indian- 
apolis, electric motors, $11,696. 

International Nickel Co. Inc., New York, 
forgings, $81,105.30. 

J. C. H. Automatic Machine Works, 
Philadelphia, dial plates and punch and 
die holders, $4326.25. 

Jerrold, G. O., New York, steel, $13,370. 

Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, 
Conn., fuzes, $860,000. 

Leitelt Bros., Chicago, castings, $2499.70. 

Letts Drop Forge Inc., Detroit, forgings, 
$5428.51. 

Lowell Wrench Co., 
wrenches, $3655. 
Lyon Metal Products Inc., 
Iowa, shelving, $16,874.80. 
Machinery Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, milling 

machines, $4350. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore Inc., Bridge- 
port, Conn., gage hand jacks, gages, 


Worcester, Mass., 


Davenport, 





$12,720. 
McGill Mfg. Co., Valparaiso, Ind., 
bearings, $2887.50. 
McKiernan-Terry Corp., Dover, 
staking machines, $485,330. 
Morse Tool Co., Detroit, cutting tools, 
$857,451.65. 
Murchey Machine & Tool Co., 
die heads and chasers, $2311. 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co., Pratt & Whitney 


ball 
We Ba 


Detroit, 


Division, Hartford, Conn., drill tips, 
gage blocks, $7080. 
North & Judd Mfg. Co., New Britain, 


Conn., buckles and slides, $2774.25. 
Ohio Seamless Tube Co., Shelby, O., seam- 
less steel tubing, $2658.50. 
Otis Steel Co., Cleveland, steel, $2480.48. 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co., Southington, 
Conn., hammers, $2041.20. 
Poor & Co., Canton Forge & Axle Works, 
Canton, O., steel forgings, $2408.52. 


Porter-McLeod Machine Tool Co. Inc., 
Hatfield, Mass., lathes, $3577.50. 

Pratt & Letchworth Co. Inc., Buffalo, 
castings, yokes, hoop cranks, $28,- 
839.10. 

Production Tool & Die Co. Inc., Spring- 
fleld, Mass., fixtures, $2250. 

Read Machinery Co., York, Pa., shells, 
$620,775. 

Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, steel, 


$151,243.39. 
Revere Copper & Brass Inc., New York, 
brass discs, $4551.68. 


Rockford Machine Tool Co., Rockford, 
Ill., shapers, $5951. 
Safe Guard Corp., Lansdale, Pa., dies, 


$4380. 
Sampsel Time Control Inc., Spring Val- 
ley, Ill., rivets, $6525.40. 
Schauer Machine Co., Cincinnati, lathes, 
$4516.38. 
Schutz O'Neill 
verizers, $9150. 
Sheffield Corp., 
$4386.02. 
Shipley, W. E., 
phia, automatic 


Co., Minneapolis, pul- 


Dayton, O., gages, 


Philadel- 
cut- 


Machinery Co., 
screw machine, 





Giant Missile of Destruction 


a 





@ Soldiers of the 79th field artillery, only regiment in the United States Army 
equipped with the 240-millimeter howitzer, operate the traveling crane which carries 
345-pound shell to the breech. The howitzer is mobile, being drawn in five sec- 


tions by 10-ton tractors. 


NEA photo 
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ter and tool grinders, $13,864. 

Simplex Wire & Cable Co., Cambridge, 
Mass., cable, $2225.16. 

Smith & Wesson Inc., Springfield, Mass., 
components for revolvers, $19,565. 

Sperry Gyroscope Co. Inec., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., cams and fuzes, $36,097. 

Stockham Pipe Fittings Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., shells, $271,260. 

Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co., High 
Bridge, N. J., steel, $354,888. 

Torrington Mfg. Co., Torrington, Conn., 
milling cutters, $4129. 

Turner Brass Works, 
blowtorches, $4311.50. 

Unexcelled Mfg. Co., New York, flares, 
$1,462,500. 

Universal-Cyclops Steel Corp., Titusville, 
Pa., steel, $2362.75. 

Van Norman Machine Tool Co., Spring- 
field, Mass., milling machines, $5287. 

Veit & Young, Philadelphia, ejecting 
stems, $13,980. 

Western Cartridge Co., Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Co. Division, New Haven, 
Conn., cartridges, $11,232. 

West Haven Foundry Co., West Haven, 
Conn., bronze hammers, $6037.20. 

Wood, John, Mfg. Inc., Muskegon, Mich., 
parts for gun recoil mechanisms, $124,- 
204.70. 

Zimmerman Steel Co., Bettendorf, Iowa, 
steel castings, $4168.03. 


Sycamore, IIL, 


Air Corps Awards 


Abrams, Talbert, Lansing, Mich., printer 
assemblies, $190,684. 

Acklin Stamping Co., Toledo, O., airplane 
mooring parts, $12,450. 

Adams & Westlake Co., Elkhart, Ind., 
adapter assemblies, $65,051.50. 

Air Associates Inc., Bendix, N. J., air- 
craft fittings, $25,092. 

Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh, 
aluminum alloy rivets, $56,941.50. 

American Chain & Cable Co. Inc., Auto- 
motive & Aircraft Division, Detroit, 
cable equipment, $256,832. 

Baker Raulang Co., Industrial Truck Di- 
vision, Cleveland, electric trucks, $77,- 
730. 

Bell Aircraft Corp., Buffalo, tool kits, 
$208,928. 

Bell & Howell Co., 
$82,368. 

Bendix Aviation Corp., Bendix Products 
Division, South Bend, Ind., motor, valve 
and charger assemblies, maintenance 
parts, carburetor assemblies and spare 
parts, brake, wheel, cylinder and gen- 
erator assemblies, $887,243.73; Eclipse 
Aviation Division, Bendix, N. J., pump, 
valve, solenoid and switch and resistor 
assemblies, inverters, $208,890; Pioneer 
Instrument Division, Bendix, N. J., in- 
struments, $66,645. 

Breeze Corporations Inc., Newark, N. J., 
aircraft fittings, $6510. 

Butler Mfg. Co., Kansas City, Mo., port- 
able hangars, $283,320. 

Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co., Cleveland, 
high pressure air pumps, $75,000. 

Crosley Corp., Cincinnati, bolt and 
bracket assemblies, $51,566. 

Curtiss-Wright Corp., tsuffalo, main- 
tenance parts for airplanes, $53,368. 

Dietzgen, Eugene, Co., Chicago, com- 
passes and dividers, $354,670. 

Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc., Santa Monica, 
Calif., cowlings, $155,532. 

Duplex Truck Co., Lansing, Mich., gener- 
ator sets, $83,472. 

Electric Auto Lite Co., Moto-Meter Gauge 
& Equipment Division, LaCrosse, Wis., 
gages, $356,735. 

Electric Storage Battery Co., Philadelphia, 
storage batteries, $706,985. 

Elgin National Watch Co., 
clocks, $160,667.75. 

Engelhard, Charles, Inc., Newark, N. J., 
indicator assemblies, $360,036.75. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
generator assemblies and _ inverters, 
instruments, $1,714,250. 

General Motors Corp., Indianapolis, tools, 
$159,461. 

Graybar Electric Co. Inc., Dayton, O., 
fuses, $22,691. 

Harrisburg Steel Corp., Harrisburg, Pa., 

gas cylinders, $2,951,980. 


Chicago, cameras, 


Elgin, IIll., 
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Heald Machine Co., Worcester, Mass., 
boring machines, $142,699. 

Holley Carburetor Co., Detroit, carbu- 
retors and spare parts, $23,298. 

Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co., Boston, in- 
verters and various maintenance parts, 
$587,390. 

Homelite Corp., Port Chester, N. Y., port- 
able electric power plant units, $461,- 
400. 

International Harvester Export Co., Chi- 
cago, refueling trucks, $199,476. 

Keystone Trailer & Equipment Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., trailers and dolly con- 
verters, $467,729. 

Kidde, Walter, & Co. Inc., New York, fire 
extinguisher equipment, $319,243.40. 
Kinsey, E. A., Co. Inc., Dayton, O., milling 

machines, $105,172. 

Kline Mfg. Co., Columbus, O., 
assemblies, $100,800. 

Lawson Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, stand as- 
semblies, $150,056.55. 

Link Aviation Devices Inc., Binghamton, 
N. Y., sextants, $78,125. 

Mallory, P. R., & Co. Inc., Indianapolis, 
release assemblies, $468,000. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore Inc., Bridge- 
port, Conn., maintenance parts and 
data, $71,785. 

North American Aviation Inc., Inglewood, 
Calif., flexible cells and _ installation 
parts for gun compartments, $153,450. 

Ohio Pattern Works & Foundry Co., Cin- 
cinnati, aircraft fittings, $34,714. 

Parker Appliance Co., Cleveland, aircraft 
fittings, $70,047. 

Rockford Screw Products Co., Rockford, 
Ill., fat head and taper pins, $27,803.06. 

Screw Machine Products Co. Inc., Provi- 
dence, R. I., aircraft fittings, $10,403. 

Seifreat-Elstad Machinery Co., Dayton, 
O., milling machines, $92,175. 

Sparks-Withington Co., Jackson, Mich., 

airplane mooring parts release as- 


windlass 





semblies; $540,205. 
Sperry Gyroscope Co. Inc., 


Brooklyn, 
N. Y., aircraft equipment, $152,400. 
Standard Aircraft Products Inc., Dayton, 


O., lamp assemblies and reflectors, 
$238,998. 

Stewart-Warner Corp., Chicago, portable 
ground heaters, $567,000. 

Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co., Easton, 
Pa., gas cylinders, $1,493,458 

United Aircraft Corp., Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft Division, East Hartford, Conn., 
engine tools, $192,688.74. 


United-Carr Fastener Corp., Cambridge, 


Mass., snap, ring, socket fasteners, 
$58,806.33. 
United States Gauge Co., New York, 


gages, $150,960. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, Forestry 
Service, Washington, steel towers, 
$110,000. 

Vultee Aircraft Inc., Downey, Calif., gas 
tanks, $490,000. 

Wadell Engineering Co., Newark, N. J 
boring machines, $203,490. 
Weatherhead Co., Cleveland, 

fittings, $15,646. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Day- 
ton, O., ammeter and voltmeter as- 
semblies, $145,326. 

Weston Electric Instrument Corp., New- 
ark, N. J., instruments, $123,921. 

Wright Aeronautical Corp., Paterson, 
N. J., generator assemblies, $284,509.50 


aircraft 


Signal Corps Awards 


American Automatic Electric Sales Co., 


Chicago, ringing converters, switch- 
board equipment, $231,846.67. 
American Electrical Heater Co., Detroit, 


soldering irons, $5625. 
Andrew’s Machine & Pattern Co., New 
York, lance poles, $57,240. 
Belden Mfg. Co., Chicago, cable, $3300. 
Bell & Howell Co., Chicago, motion pic- 





Handling TNT at Kankakee Ordnance Works 





@ Filling paper-lined boxes with TNT in the “flaking house” of the Kankakee 
Ordnance Works, near Joliet, Ill., is expedited and made safe and easier ‘or 


the operator by the handling system shown here. 


The box sets on a scale and 


50 pounds of the explosive, flowing down the chute, is put into each container. 
Machine at the extreme right is a “vibrator”, and shakes the TNT to box level. 
From this point the box is carried down a long, enclosed chute to the nailing 


house. 


NEA photo 
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ture projectors, lamps, lens, $28,055.31. 

Benwood Linze Co., St. Louis, rectifiers, 
switches, connectors, capacitors, $37,- 
687.03. 

Climax Engineering Co., Clinton, Iowa, 
power units, $149,050. 

Clough-Brengle Co., Chicago, signal gen- 
erators, $3984.16. 

Connecticut Telephone & Electric Co., 
Meriden, Conn., telephones, $6937. 
Cook Electric Co., Chicago, frames, pro- 
tector blocks, heat coils, jacks, $31,- 

821.71. 

Cornelius, H. M., Co., New York, tool 
equipment, staples, $25,682. 

Cummins Diesel Engine Corp., New York, 
power units, $214,564.88. 

Ehrick, Fred, Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., rolls, 
$21,896. 

Electric Storage Battery Co., 
phia, batteries, $8518.80. 

Ferris Instrument Corp., Boonton, N. J., 
microvolters, $180,375.26. 

Fischer, Charles, Spring Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., casing, shafting, sleeves, nuts, 
$21,425. 

Friez, Julien P., & Sons, Kearny, N. J., 
clinometers, $3316.50. 

General Cable Corp., 
phone cable, $94,640. 

Graybar Electric Co. Inc., New York, 
cable, reels, rectifiers, trailers, switch- 
boards, rollers, $627,740.95. 

Karp Metal Products Inc., 
N. Y., boxes, $19,984. 

Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chi- 
cago, switchboards, cabinets and cases, 
plugs, $174,611.20. 

Leich Electric Co., Genoa, II1., 
boards, $6062. 

Lundquist Tool & Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
Mass., reel control boxes, cover and 
switch plates, connectors, $96,509.50. 

Medco Mfg. & Distributing Co. Ine., 
Sheboygan, Wis., power units, $9225. 

Mitchell Camera Corp., West Hollywood, 
Calif., theodolites, $254,512. 

Murdock, Wm. J., Co., Chelsea, Mass., 
headsets and receivers, $19,809. 

Parish Pressed Steel Co., Reading, Pa., 
reels, $104,800. 

Precision Mfg. Co., North Chicago, IIL, 
ground rods, $10,800. 


Philadel- 


York, tele- 


New 


Brooklyn, 


switch- 


Ray-O-Vac Co., Madison, Wis., batteries, 
55020. 

Remler Co. Ltd., San Francisco, plugs, 
$76,472.50. 

Richardson Rod & Reel Co., Chicago, 
antennae, $78,100. 

Small Motors Inc., Chicago, dynamotor 
units, $109,005.20. 

Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., switchboards, $5505.35. 

Supreme Instrument Corp., Greenwood, 
Miss., analyzers, oscillators, tube and 
set checkers and oscilloscopes, $106,- 
377.98. 

Triplett Electrical Instrument Co., Bluff- 
ton, O., test sets, $445,766. 

Utilities Service Co., Allentown, Pa., 
clamps and steps, $3059.38. 

Western Electric Co. Inc., Kearny, N. J., 
cases, cord and panels, $31,023.81. 

Western Trailer Co., Los Angeles, lofts, 
$52,680. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., New 
York, rectifiers, ceiling light projectors, 
$36,436.66. 

Weston Electrical Instrument Co., New- 
ark, N. J., ammeters, $127,057.68. 

White, David, Co., Milwaukee, theodo- 
lites and tripods, $88,305: 


Corps of Engineers Awards 


American Chain & Cable Co. Inc., New 
York, wire rope, $5996. 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Los Angeles, 
compression riveters, aircraft assembly 
plant, Ft. Worth, Tex., $10,000. 

Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co., Cleveland, 
compression riveters, aircraft assembly 
plant, Ft. Worth, Tex., $48,000. 

Manhattan Boiler & Equipment Co., New 
York, boiler, accessories, and replace- 
ment box, $4971. 

Niles-Bement-Pond Co., Pratt & Whitney 
Division, Los Angeles, vertical shapers, 
aircraft assembly plant, Ft. Worth, 
Tex., $5147.50. 

Pacific Flush Tank Co., Chicago, rotary 
distributors and _ siphons, advanced 
single engine flying school, Moultrie, 
Ga., $5935. 

Penn, H. O., Machinery Co. Inc., New 
York, diesel electric sets, spare genera- 
tor and replacement parts, $39,202.68. 





Steel Igloos for Soldiers in Iceland 





@ American marines and British soldiers working together building huts of gal- 
vanized steel and wood in preparation for the winter in Iceland. Photo passed 
by British censor 
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Phillips, I. W., & Co., Tampa, Fla., nails, 
MacDill field, Florida, $2981.75. 

Pioneer Engineering Works Inc., Minne- 
apolis, rock crushing plant and re- 
placement parts, $7245.13. 

Pomona Pump Co. Inc., New York, pump- 
ing units, $8937. 

Radiomarine Corp. of America, New York, 
radio equipment, $2860. 

Ric-Wil Co., Cleveland, undergreund pre- 
fabricated steam conduit and fittings, 
Scott fleld, Illinois, $2601.80. 

Savory Inc., Newark, N. J., toasters, 
Biloxi, Miss., training school, $4141.20. 

Standard Transformer Co., Warren, O., 
transformer, Patterson field, Ohio, 
$5100. 

Sterling Motors Corp., Long Island City, 
N. Y., tractor chassis, tanks, platform 
bodies, trailers, and replacement parts, 
$62,913.32. 

United States Pipe & Foundry Co., Birm- 
ingham, Ala., cast iron pipe, Tyndall 
field, Panama City, Fla., $10,376.80. 

Wallace & Tiernan Co. Inc., Newark, 
N. J., chlorinating equipment, MacDill 
field, Florida, $3082. 


Quartermaster Corps Awards 


Coleman Lamp & Stove Co., Wichita, 
Kans., gasoline lanterns and mantles, 
53876. 

Delta Electric Co., Marion, Ind., lanterns, 
$2085. 

General Motors Corp., Chevrolet Division, 


Tarrytown, N. Y., 1% and “*%-ton 
trucks, $257,787.45 
Schrade Cutlery Co., Walden, N. Y., 


pocket knives, $5238. 
Engineers Corps Awards 


Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., Houston, Tex., 
elevated steel water tank, $51,265. 

Ellfeldt Hardware & Machinery Supply 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., surface grinders, 
$5260.50. 

Imperial Electrical Supply Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., cables and wire, $5743. 


Layne-Central Co., Memphis, Tenn., well, 
pump, motor, and pumphouse, $15,490. 


Distribution Office Lists 
Contract Opportunities 


@ Contract opportunities for items 
required in the defense program, is- 
sued last week by the Contract Dis- 
tribution Division and not hereto- 
fore published in STEEL, were for 
prime contracts and primarily for 
small quantities of widely varying 
products. Among opportunities is- 
sued by the Navy’s Bureau of Sup- 
ply and Accounts and the Army’s 
Air Corps were the following: 


Bidding forms on any of these schedules 
should be obtained by wiring, mentionins 
schedule numbcr, to the Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts, Navy Department, Washington. 
QR refers to quantity required. 

8989—Nuts, steel, hexagon, misc. from 4”— 
20 to 3”—8 in quantities of 50 to 1,000,000; 
bids Oct. 30. 
8967—Irons, hand and leg. QR-1820; bids 
Oct. 30. 
8925—Cuprous-oxide, dry, in metal drums 
containing about 220-lbs. QR-200,000 lbs.; bids 
Oct. 23. 

8940—-Buckets, iron, galvanized, QR-75,000; 
bids Oct. 28. 

8971—-Screws, sheet-metal, self tapping, 
round head, nominal diameter ,;-inch, length 
%-inch. QR-1200 gross; bids Oct. 30. 

8983—Cans, paint, tin. QR-large; bids Oct. 
30. 

8978 — Punch, flange, 
driven. QR-1; bids Oct. 28 

8977—Cans, ash and garbage, steel. QR- 
37,000; bids Oct. 30. 

9001—Chain, cast steel and dielock. QR-14; 
bids Oct. 28. 

8957—Closers, door, liquid, type 3001. QR- 
4292; bids Oct. 30. 


horizontal, motor 


8988—Buoys, mooring, steel. QR-20; bids 
Oct. 28. 
8982—Anchors, cast steel, weight 15,000 


(Please turn to Page 113) 
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Canadian Government’s War-Time Wage Regulations 


Foiling Agitators, Curbing Inflation 


Order-in-Council prescribes 1926-40 maximum 


rate as ceiling .. . Cost of living bonus provided 


to protect employes 


TORONTO, ONT. 
@ SATISFYING labor has been one 
of the major problems, and also the 
weakest link in Canada’s all-out war 
effort. 

In recent months a number of im- 
portant disputes have occurred in 
key industries, interrupting their 
production and _ forcing related 
plants to suspend or reduce opera- 
tions. 

With the object of curtailing such 
disputes, the Canadian government 
passed the Order-in-Council (P.C. 
7440) to establish a war-time wage 
policy as an integral part of eco- 
nomic control. This was done last 
June and the order, applying to all 
government work, went into effect 
immediately. Remarkable as it may 
seem, however, it was not until re- 
cent weeks that it received much 
publicity in Canada. The question 
now arises whether the order is ac- 
complishing its object. 

While no figures are available it 
has become apparent that the act is 
exerting a beneficial influence. 


First, the number of strikes and 
the number of persons involved have 
diminished. 

Second, the great majority of 
strikes now are due not to disputes 
over wages, but to union organiza- 
tion efforts. 

Third, as a result of public satis- 
faction over the government’s wage 
policy, the opportunities for the 
agitators have greatly decreased. 
Workers and public generally are 
regarding the labor organizer and 
agitator as a public enemy. More 
and more the provisions of the act 
are being applied by other than those 
working for government account in 
the war effort. 

The act undoubtedly is tending to 
prevent a runaway inflation. 


The Order-in-Council contains two 
main provisions—(a) Except in cer- 
tain special circumstances, the high- 
est wage rates established between 
1926 and Dec. 16, 1940, are to be 
regarded as fair and reasonable; 
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they may be restored, if necessary, 
and maintained but-not increased; 
(b) Such wage rates may be sup- 
plemented by a separate cost of liv- 
ing bonus usually of $1.25 per week 
for each rise of 5 per cent in the 
cost of living in order to safeguard 
the workers against increases in the 
cost of basic necessities of life. 
Explaining the new Order-in-Coun- 
cil, Norman A. McLarty, minister 
of labor, presented the following 


against price 


increases 


facts pertaining to labor and wages 
in Canada: 

Average money wage rates are 
higher today than they have ever 
been in Canadian history, with the 
exception of 1920. In the latter year 
wages were some 2 per cent higher, 
with the cost of living 50 per cent 
above the current rate. Today’s 
wage rates are about 4 per cent 


higher than in 1929 with cost of liv- 
ing 10 per cent lower. 


Employment 





@ Women munitions workers in one of Canada’s arsenals in Quebec continue 
their careful, methodical inspection of cartridges as W. L. Mackenzie King, prime 


minister of Canada, visits the plant. 


Production in this arsenal, it is reported, 
has been “tremendously increased in the past year.” 


Ammunition output in two 


days is said to be greater than would have been possible in six months at the 
rate in effect a year ago. 


NEA photo passed by Canadian censor 








is at an all time peak, 23 per cent 
above 1929. Higher wages, more em- 
ployment and substantial overtime 
pay means that money earnings of 
wage earners are at the highest lev- 
el ever reached in Canada. Payrolls 
in March of this year were about 
54 per cent above those of 1939. 
Wage earners of Canada, despite the 
heavy burden of taxation and of sav- 
ings, are better off now than they 
have ever been before. 

Although the government is con- 
trolling and taxing profits, there are 
protests against P.C. 7440, which is 
said to permit profiteering. The 
government discredits these allega- 
tions, stating that taxes on corpora- 
tion profits range from a minimum 
of 40 per cent on total profits to a 
maximum of between 80 and 89 per 
cent of excess profits. In 1939 such 
taxes amounted to about $78,000,000. 
This year they are expected to yield 
$385,000,000, considerably more than 
total dividends paid in recent years. 
In addition, when profits are paid 
out in dividends they are subject 
to further heavy taxation under the 
personal income tax. 

Order-in-Council P.C. 7440 does 
three things. It sets a ceiling on 
wage rates, but at the highest level 
ever reached in this country. It sets 
a floor below which wages may not 
fall. It provides the cost of living 
bonuses to protect the workers’ basic 
standard of living from being under- 
mined by increases in the cost of liv- 
ing. 

Following are provisions of the 
Order-in-Council, P.C. 7440: 

1. Minimum wage standards es- 
tablished by provincial law or regu- 
lation shall be regarded as minimum 
standards only. 

2. Wage rates established and in 


effect at the date hereof ought not 
to be reduced by reason of any prin- 
ciple herein set out. 

3. The wage rate paid by the em- 
ployer during the period 1926-29, or 
higher level established thereafter 
but prior to Dec. 16, 1940, shall be 
considered generally fair and reason- 
able, except when it is clearly shown 
that such wage rate level was or 
is unduly low or subnormal, in 
which event a board may recommend 
such rates as it considers fair and 
reasonable. 

4. If the present wage rate level 
established by the employer is lower 
than the wage rate Jovel established 
during the period 1926-29, or higher 
level established thereafter but prior 
to Dec. 16, 1940, and it is clearly 
shown that such previous wage rate 
levels, if restored, would be unduly 
enhanced or abnormal, any increase 
in present wage rates in any calen- 
dar year shall be limited to 5 per 
cent thereof. 

5. A war-time cost-of-living bonus 
separate from and in addition to 
basic wage rates shall be paid ex- 
cept for good cause shown to the 
contrary to all employes as follows: 

(a) Such bonus shall be based on 

the cost-of-living index pre- 
pared by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics for the Dominion 
as a whole. 

The increase shall be meas- 
ured from August, 1939, or 
from the effective date (sub- 
sequent to August, 1939) of 
the granting of the last previ- 
ous increase in wage rates or 
bonus, which brought’ the 
wage rate level (including any 
bonus other than a cost of liv- 
ing bonus pursuant to the pro- 
vision of this section) of the 


@ Mountain climbers in Canada: Even the rugged barriers of the Rocky Mountain 
foothills fail to halt these little machines, constructed in Canadian automotive 
plants. NEA photo 
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employer up to a fair and rea- 
sonable level. 

The bonus shall be paid in 
the first instance only if the 
cost of living has risen by as 
much as 5 per cent; there- 
after the bonus shall be in- 
creased only if the cost of liv- 
ing has risen by 5 per cent or 
more and three months have 
elapsed since the last previ- 
ous determination of the 
amount of the bonus, or de- 
creased only if the cost of liv- 
ing has fallen by 5 per cent 
or more and three months 
have elapsed since the last 
previous determination of the 
amount of the bonus. 


Subject to the provisions of 
the last preceding subsection, 
for each rise of 1 per cent in 
the cost of living the amount 
of the bonus shall be 25 cents 
per week, except for male 
workers under 21 years of age 
and female workers, who, if 
emploved at basic rates of less 
than 50 cents an hour on jobs 
which by custom or practice 
are not ordinarily assigned to 
adult male workers, shall re- 
ceive a bonus of 1 per cent of 
their basic wage rates. 

In preparing the cost-of-living in- 
dex, August, 1939, is taken to equal 
100. From that time until Sept. 30, 
1941. the index shows a gain of 13.8 
per cent, which would indicate bonus 
payments at this time amounting to 
$3.50 per week. Following is the in- 
dex trend: 

Aug., 1939... 100.0 ‘April, 1941... 107.7 
Jan., 1940... 103.0 May, 1941... 108.5 
June, 1940... June, 1941... 109.6 
Jan., 1941... 107.4 July, 1941... 111.0 


Feb., 1941... 107. Aug., 1941... 112.8 
Mar., 1941... 107.3 Sept., 1941... 1138 


Canada is dipping deep into her 
reserves of labor to man the ever 
expanding war industries, and has 
extended labor training programs to 
an extent never before realized in 
the Dominion’s history. Since the 
outbreak of war, in addition to the 
thousands of men who have enlisted 
in the active forces, Canada has 
added nearly 300,000 workers to in- 
dustry and almost all who were em.- 
ployable are now employed. It is 
believed that another 300,000 work- 
ers will be needed in industry before 
March, 1942. At the end of last 
July, 1,574,866 persons were em- 
ployed in Canadian industry. 

Hon. C. D. Howe, minister of mu- 
nitions and supply, dealing with 
Canada’s war industry stated: “As 
we enter the third year of the war, 
industry faces its greatest test—to 
expand production in spite of the 
fact that more and more men will be 
needed in the armed forces. The 
problem of the government is to 
keep balance between the needs of 
the forces in terms of equipment, 
and needs of the forces in terms of 
men.” 
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How Steel Demand May Lag While War Machine 


Speeds Up, from Britain’s Experience 


Civilian uses curtailed, armament plants unable 


to take all material available ... Controls ex- 


tended ... New labor regulations adopted 


LONDON 
@ REQUIREMENTS for raw steel 
in Great Britain have decreased 
moderately since early summer. 

The interpretation of this fact is 
to be found in measures taken to 
concentrate on war production and 
maintenance of plant and equip- 
ment required for such purpose. 

These plants are in full produc- 
tion and are absorbing all the steel 
they can use. Meanwhile, the manu- 
facture of civilian products has prac- 
tically ceased. The large tonnages 
of steel normally used for buildings, 
automobiles and peace-time products 
are not required. War products do 
not call for such large quantities. 
Furthermore, restrictions on exports 
have dried up another source of de- 
mand for steel. 

The result, of course, is all in 
favor of the war effort; essential de- 
liveries have improved, stocks of 
raw materials have increased, and 
imports have been reduced, while 
steelworks’ potential capacity has 
not been impaired. 

Steps have been taken the past 
few months, during which time 
there has been little disturbance to 
production or transport due_ to 
enemy action, toward further or- 
ganizing production and directing 
the flow of materials and stores. The 
iron and steel industry has come in 
for additional control. 

So far the supply of iron and steel 
products was regulated mainly 
through distribution of raw mate- 
rials, and rules that permitted 
manufacturers to execute orders 
only after they had obtained a 
license for each individual order or 
contract. 

Certain iron and steel products 
were not included in these regula- 
tions. In July the rules were modi- 


fied to incorporate in the scheme all 
iron products, except pig iron, but 
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including iron castings. The meas- 
ure was to take effect Oct. 1. 

Another alteration was to prohibit 
the treatment, use and consumption, 
without authority, of iron and steel 
in the production, repair or main- 
tenance of articles not controlled un- 
der the order—meaning ordinary ar- 
ticles for civilian use. Certain lim- 
ited quantities of materials were 
scheduled, which could be bought by 
any customer from_ stockholding 
merchants without license. 

To summarize, the amended pro- 
cedure is as follows: All acquisi- 
tions of iron (not including pig iron) 


and steel, as defined in the general 
schedule, whether for direct govern- 
ment contracts or for any other pur- 
pose, and whether bought from a 
producer or from a_e stockholding 
merchant must be authorized on a 
specified form—the only exception 
being for small specified quantities 
of certain articles. 

Authorizations come directly from 
the government departments con 
cerned. The general schedule in- 
cludes all ordinary steel products, 
wrought iron and iron castings. Pro- 
vision is made for the holder of an 
authorization, for the contract o1 








@ Iron fences and gates at Buckingham Palace were cut down recently and carted 
away as scrap. Mr. Delport reports: “There is no actual shortage of scrap, al- 


though the position... 


is tight at certain isolated points.” 
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purpose named on the form, to issue 
subauthorizations to other subcon- 
tracting firms for any part of the 
tonnage. 

Stockholding merchants wanting 
iron and steel for their stock can 
acquire it only under license from 
the Iron & Steel Control, not from 
government departments, If a pro- 
ducer of iron and steel wants to ac- 
quire material to convert it into 
other forms, he also must obtain 
the authority from the Iron & Steel 
Control. No one may treat, use or 
consume any material mentioned in 
the schedule otherwise than for the 
purpose named on the form, unless 
specially permitted to do so in ex- 
ceptional cases. 

The latter condition applies equally 
to manufacturers making articles 
from iron and steel produced at their 
own works, or requiring the steel for 
the maintenance and repair of their 
own plant. Obviously, under these 
regulations, iron and steel cannot be 
sold in almost any form unless the 
authorization form for its use is pre- 
sented by the purchaser. If iron 
and steel is required for export, an 
authorization must be obtained from 
the Board of Trade or from the Col- 
onial Office in the case of colonial 
territory. 

A further step was taken in Au- 
gust, when a new scheme was set 
up under the Essential Work (Gen- 
eral Provisions) Order, 1941, which 
controls the labor supply. Normal 
machinery of the Ministry of Labor 
is being supplemented by local ex- 
ecutive committees with a central 
co-ordinating committee known as 
the Central Labor Supply (Iron & 





Steel) Committee. Each local com- 
mittee comprises an officer of the 
Ministry of Labor as chairman and 
representatives of employers and 
workers, not to exceed three in each 
case, who are nominated by the 
Ministry of Supply after consultation 
with organizations of employers and 
workers concerned. Each area or- 
ganization of the Ministry of Supply 
has a representative on the Local 
Committee, and the secretary is an 
officer of the Ministry of Labor. 


These local committees will deal 
with substantial demands for labor 
expected to arise from bringing new 
plants into operation, working addi- 
tional shifts, ete. Undertakings 
must notify the local office of the 
Ministry of Labor of all workers in 
excess of their immediate require- 
ments, and the Local Labor Supply 
Committee must be notified of any 
appreciable short-time working, 
either actual or prospective. 


Protective Measures Taken 


This strict control over production 
and consumption of iron and steel 
explains why certain sections which 
are not adapted to the manufacture 
of war products have had their ac- 
tivities substantially reduced. In 
some cases works are to close down 
and their labor and any useful plant 
and equipment will be taken over 
by so-called “nucleus” undertakings 
now completely keyed up to war 
manufacture. Necessary measures 
are being taken to protect the good- 
will and trade marks of firms com- 
pelled to close. 

In viewing these measures that so 
completely interfere with normal 
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@ General view in one of the large tank building factories “somewhere in Eng- 
Tank production is now in full swing in various parts of the country. the 
Ministry of Supply announces. 


land.” 
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conditions of ownership and man- 
agement, it must be realized that the 
British nation is faced with a to- 
talitarian war and it was felt that 
only by voluntarily accepting totali- 
tarian methods would such a war 
be won. 

The supply position in Great Brit- 
ain is satisfactory, except for certain 
products like hematite pig iron, 
which is being largely replaced by 
special refined irons. Coke supplies 
are sufficient although coal output 
as a whole is not up to expectations. 
Output of domestic iron ore has 
made tremendous strides since the 
beginning of the war. 

There is no actual shortage of 
scrap, although the position is tight 
at certain isolated points, but in 
view of the reduction of imports 
from the United States, a fresh cam- 
paign has been started to colleci 
scrap all over the country. 

Russia’s industrial losses in the 
Ukraine, including plants’ = and 
mines, have been a heavy blow to 
that country, although Russia still 
has abundant supplies of iron ore 
at the east end of Crimea, in the 
Caucasus and in Siberia, and the 
greater part of her iron and steel- 
works is disseminated at various 
places, right into Siberia. 

Despite attempts at sabotage and 
despite conditions of forced labor, 
Germany is intensifying her war 
production not only in her own 
works but in those industrial coun- 
tries she now controls. 

News received through the Bel- 
gian government agency in London 
indicates that industrial production 
in Belgium is seriously curtailed ow- 
ing to shortage of coal, the reason 
given being passive resistance on the 
part of the miners. 

Hardly a week passes without re- 
ports from France, Poland, Bohemia- 
Moravia to the effect that the Ger- 
mans are operating the controlled 
works in those countries under the 
greatest difficulties, but there is 
little doubt that the resources of 
those countries are effectively put 
to contribution to the advancement 
of Germany’s war aims. Reports 
from Sweden indicate great activity 
in iron and steel for defense pur- 
poses and that exports are going 
mainly to Russia and Finland. 


Industrial¥Gear Sales 


Lower in September 


@ September sales of industrial 
gears were 12 per cent below the 
August level, although 32.8 per cent 
higher than in September, 1940, ac- 
cording to the American Gear 
Manufacturers Association, Wilkins- 
burg, Pa. For the nine months 
ended with September, 1941 sales 
were 97.7 per cent greater than in 
the comparable 1940 period. 

The association’s figures do not 
include automotive gears or gears 
used in high speed turbine drives. 
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Construction To Drop 25 Per Cent 


In 1942, Is OPM Research Report 


@ PRESSURE of priorities and al- 
locations, which will divert the use 
of materials from nondefense to de- 
fense uses, will curtail new con- 
struction in the United States and 
outlying possessions in 1942 to ap- 
proximately $8,500,000,000. This es- 
timate is based upon a comparison 
of civilian and military needs for 
next year made by economists of 
the OPM Bureau of Research and 
Statistics. 

The figure represents a decline 
of approximately one-fourth from 
the estimated $11,200,000,000 in con- 
struction activity expected for the 
current year. The previous peak 
as measured by dollar value oc- 
curred in 1927 when the construc- 
tion value rose to $10,948,000,000. 
OPM economists point out that the 
probable construction activity for 
1942 would be greater than the 
1940 figure of $6,850,000,000. 


The estimate for 1941 indicates 
that defense construction will ac- 
count for approximately 44 per 
cent of all building, whereas in 
1942 the proportion of defense con- 
struction will rise to more than 75 
per cent. Defense work next year 
is expected to employ an average 
of 1,300,000 men throughout the 
year, with 1,500,000 or more at peak 
periods. The average is about 30 
per cent greater than the esti- 
mated average for 1941. 

If the number of residential 
units constructed in 1942 drops by 
200,000 next year, the decline in 
employment is estimated roughly 
at around 120,000 man-years, and, 
since the type of building affected 
probably will be the more expen- 
sive home construction, a tentative 
estimate of the amount by which 
dollar value will decline is placed 
between $800,000,000 and _ $1,900,- 
000,000. 


Decline in Employment Expected 


Industrial expansion for nonde- 
fense purposes also is expected to 
drop sharply. The possible decline 
is from $500,000,000 in 1941 to $100,- 
000,000 in 1942. Public utility con- 
struction is expected to fall 
abruptly as maximum use is to 
be made of present facilities in 
many instances. 

Farm construction probably will 
not decline but may actually rise 
as it did in 1918, the survey indi- 
cates. Construction of highways 
may drop. Other pubiic and mis- 
cellaneous construction is expected 
to decline, so that the volume of 
nondefense construction in 1942 
may not exceed $2,000,000,000. 

This suggests an average em- 
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ployment on private construction 
of about 400,000. If about 400,000 
more men are added for mainte- 
nance, repair and remodeling, the 
total employed in nondefense con- 
struction would add up to approxi- 
mately 800,000, a drop of more than 
half. 

Average employment on_ con- 
struction work, including mainte- 
nance, repair and remodeling for 
both defense and _ nondefense, 
would be approximately 2,100,000 
in 1942, according to these esti- 
mates. This would represent a 
decline of 22 per cent from the 
estimated average employment on 


Railroads To Face 


construction of 2,700,000 estimated 
for 1941. 

This study indicates that con- 
struction workers in many commu- 
nities will be very hard hit, al- 
though those in other localities will 
benefit by the shift in activity. 
Building workers, it is pointed 
out, as a rule are more mobile than 
industrial or commercial employes. 
It is also pointed out that con- 
struction employment is greater 
than at any time since 1930, and 
that a decline in 1942 would be 
from a peak. It is also noted that 
there will be a large and growing 
demand for workers in shipbuild- 
ing in 1942, so that the em- 
ployment opportunities for con- 
struction workers will be better 
than at any time since 1930. The 
OPM study estimates that private 
construction will continue at a high 
level for the remainder of 1941. 


Severe Test in 


Meeting Autumn Demands for Cars 


@ DEFENSE program requirements 
during the next few weeks will pro- 
vide a severe test for the country’s 
transportation facilities and antici- 
pated larger shipments next year 
may create a temporary transporta- 
tion shortage by October, 1942. These 
are the conclusions of a study of 
transportation facilities by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. 

The appraisal is the first of five, 
others will cover electric power, 
steel, strategic materials and petro- 
leum. 

The association found the bulk of 
the burden rested upon the rail- 
roads, normally carrying two-thirds 
of the freight traffic of the coun- 
try, and that the entire defense pro- 
gram may be impaired in 1942 un- 
less freight car and locomotive build- 
ers can obtain a constant flow of 
steel. 

Inability of the railroad freight 
car builders to obtain steel, the as- 
sociation said, is the most disturb- 
ing factor in the _ transportation 
problem, and the forecast reports 
the goal of 1,800,000 total ownership 
of freight cars—including 160,000 
new freight cars—by Oct. 1, 1942 
may fall short by 100,000 cars. 

Standardization of freight car 
specifications would mean a saving 
to the steel industry and increase 
the per day output of manufactur- 
ers. A Study of a large freight car 
shop showed the company could pro- 
duce 40 cars per day on an order of 
10,000 identical cars and that the 
same shop’s production would fall 
to 18 cars per work day on random 
orders of 200 cars. 

One bright spot in the transpor- 


tation picture is the high record oi 
efficiency attained by the railroads 
in 1940 and 1941. Average amount 
of freight carried per train has in- 
creased from 804 tons in 1929 to 849 
tons in 1940 and average speed of 
freight trains set a new high mark. 
Freight locomotives, the report said, 
attained a new high mark in average 
daily mileage and utilization ob- 
tained from freight cars was higher. 

The association found one of the 
most serious handicaps to quick 
movement of freight was the idle- 
ness of cars. The average freight 
car, it found, moves 2% hours out of 
every 24. This idle time, it said, 
reflects the months when much 
freight equipment stands idle. It 
also includes delays in loading and 
unloading and time spent in classi- 
fication yards. 

The report pointed out the past 
decade has been one in which many 
railway lines found business un- 
profitable and serviceable supplies 
of freight cars and locomotives 
were permitted to dwindle. The de- 
creases, it said, “were entirely log- 
ical in view of the surplus of roll- 
ing stock during the depression 
years and the major improvements 
in railroad operations permitted 
larger traffic movement with fewer 
cars and locomotives.” 

The problem of providing for the 
abnormal demand arising out of de- 
fense and rearmament, said the as- 
sociation, is a transient one and once 
it is over much freight traffic will 
revert to its normal peacetime chan- 
nels. “During this adjustment ex- 
isting transportation facilities might 
prove more than adequate.” 
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Social Gains—Real or Imaginary? 


@ EVERY now and then a spokesman for 
the present government administration 
mentions the social gains of the past eight 
years and emphasizes the desirability of 
retaining them. At one time President 
Roosevelt stated that these gains should 
not be sacrificed in the present emergency. 

It may be well to look at these so-called 
gains critically. No doubt some of them 
are real, but on the other hand some may 
be imaginary—just as “‘paper profits’? some- 
times are imaginary. 


This raises a question of definition. What 
is a real gain? 

If a man were successful in slipping up 
behind another man on a dark street, stun- 
ning him with a blackjack and removing 
$100 from his wallet, he would be ahead 
by that amount and in certain respects it 
would be accurate to say that the $100 rep- 
resents a gain to him. 

However, few persons would argue that 
this is a real gain or one of which the 
gainer should be proud. 

Again, if a man were reckless enough to 
buy an automobile or a house he could not 
afford, his temporary possession of the car 
or home would appear to be a gain. 

However, that gain would not become 
real unless or until he had demonstrated 
his ability to pay for it and maintain it. 

Hitler has acquired Denmark, Poland, 
Belgium, Holland and other countries. He 
counts them as gains. 

But are they real gains? No; and they 
will not be unless or until the people in 
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these countries choose of their own free 
will to live under Hitler’s rule. 

Thus a gain is not real if it has been ac- 
quired unjustly by force or recklessly by 
borrowing too heavily from the future. 

When this yardstick of reason is applied 
to the social gains of recent years, some of 
them cannot be counted real. 

For example, the Wagner act and every- 
thing that has happened under its provi- 
sions are referred to as great gains for 
labor. 

Everything that the unions have gained 
by force—meaning intimidation or coercion 
—is a false gain and ultimately will be lost. 
In the end labor wil! hold only the gains 
it wins by the merit of its cause. 

Social security in all of its phases is a 
real gain only to the extent that this na- 
tion can demonstrate its ability to afford 
it. Practically everything we have done for 
the so-called underprivileged has been done 
with money borrowed from the fruit of 
toil of future generations. 

These gains are not real. They will not 
be real unless and until our children and 
our children’s children have accepted the 
obligation and demonstrated their ability 
to discharge it. 


° e e 


If the present administration really 
wishes to preserve its gains—to turn “paper 
gains” into real gains—it could start by 
removing the coercive features of the 
Wagner act and reducing the non-defense 
expenditures of government. 

Otherwise the sincerity of the adminis- 
tration in its social objectives will continue 
to be questioned. 
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Industrial Activity 
Leveling Off 


@ A FLATTENING out of industrial production is 
indicated for the near future. Capacity operations 
have already been reached in most defense lines while 
output of numerous civilian goods industries has been 
curtailed due to shortages of raw materials and 
changeover to defense production. However, after 
the present dislocation ends, industrial output should 
reach a new high plateau. 

STEEL’s index of activity eased 0.1 point to 127.9 
during the week ended Oct. 11. Electric power con- 
sumption climbed to a new all-time high and au- 
tomobile output recorded a slight increase, but these 











gains were offset by a moderate decline in the na- 
tional steelmaking rate and in revenue freight car- 
loadings. 

It appears probable that rationing of raw materials, 
already in effect in the distribution of some metals, 
will be extended to cover other strategic materials. 
An increasing number of Washington officials are 
against a further extension of the priorities system 
and are concentrating their efforts to reduce the 
spread of priorities unemployment. A real effort is 
being made to remedy the unbalanced inventory 
situation that is said to now exist in some instances. 
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@ WHEN a machine tool is built 
some of the most expensive and ex- 
acting work involved is that of fin- 
ishing and aligning ways, slides and 
other guiding surfaces upon which 
its accuracy depends. The technique 
of finishing and aligning these ways 
and their mating slides, involving as 
it does painstaking hand scraping 
and the finest kind of precision sur- 
face grinding, has no counterpart in 
any other kind of commercial ma- 
chinery building. It can be only 
compared to the making of the pre- 
cision surface plates which are used 
in checking the vital machine tool 
surfaces during the process of fin- 
ishing them. 

One of the greatest problems in 
machine tool design always has been 
to protect these beautifully finished 
surfaces from the wear and tear of 
production machine shop service. By 
their very nature, these surfaces 
when located for utmost mechanical 
and structural efficiency—are apt to 
come in exactly the wrong places as 
far as their protection is concerned. 
An example of this is the location 
of the most vital section of the 
ways of a lathe or turret lathe di- 
rectly below the spindle nose, ex- 
posed to a constant shower of chips 
and all too frequent dropping of a 
heavy chuck or work. That loca- 


Fig. 1. (Top view)—Because nothing in- 

terferes with their projection over the 

ends of the bed on this Barber-Colman 

hobbing machine, effective way-protec- 

tion is insured by one-piece inverted 

metal troughs bolted to the ends of 
the hob slide 


Fig. 2. (Center view)—Telescoping in 
the liberal sense of that term, nesting 
sets of tubes are employed by Bryant 
Chucking Grinder Co. to protect the 
precision bar which supports and 
traverses the grinding head. At right 
of head, guard is shown telescoped, 
at left, extended 


Fig. 3. (Bottom view)—To keep chips 
and scale from being brushed right 
into the “vitals” of this G A. Gray 
variable voltage drive openside planer, 
a simple sheet steel catch trough is 
bolted to each end of the platen. This 
simple but effective way protector 
should be applicable to numerous types 
of machines not already adequately 
protected 
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tion can hardly be avoided in a well 
designed horizontal type machine, 
and while designers have done their 
best to afford protection and wear- 
resistance, a certain degree of “wear- 
damage” hazard is bound to exist. 

That is true especially in times 
like the present when machine tools 
must be pushed to the limit 24 
hours a day, seven days a week, by 
operators who have not been in the 
business long enough to appreciate 
that actions such as rapping out a 
file on the Vees of a lathe by no 
means is good for a 35-cent file and 
is definitely bad for a $3500 lathe. 

Recently I was being’ taken 
through a shop by a keen-eyed su- 
perintendent, when he caught sight 
of that kind of a file cleaning op- 
eration just as it was going on. Up- 
on being jumped on for doing it, 
the machine operator retorted, “It’s 
just an old file and this is an old 
lathe!” 


Important Point Overlooked 


“Young man,” the superintendent 
snapped back, “when I catch a fel- 
low beating a horse, it doesn’t make 
things any better when he tells me 
that he is only using an old whip 
on an old horse. I won’t stand for 
any abuse of any lathe or any 
horse. Remember that!” 

“We have a training course for 
machine tool operators,” the super- 
intendent remarked as we continued 
on our way, “but apparently a 
mighty important point has been 
overlooked. As I come to think 
about it my daughter had a course 
in musical appreciation in school. 
What these fellows need is a course 
in machine tool appreciation and I’m 
going to give it to them—right from 
the shoulder. They are going to get 
a set of ‘Don’ts’ from me that will 
put a stop to abuse of machine tools 
in this shop, and a lecture on the 
protection and care of slides which 
will add a lot to the life of our 
equipment. The machine too] build- 
ers have gone to a lot of trouble to 
put accuracy into these fine ma- 


Fig. 4—''Sliding roof” covers are utilized 

to protect bed ways at both ends of 

this Consolidated Machine Tool Corp. 

machine wnich mills the work during 

slow traverse of bed, then finish shaves 
it during quick return stroke 
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chines. It’s up to us to preserve it.” 

His was one of the briefest yet 
most forceful machine tool lectures 
in the interest of the national de- 
fense production program that I 
have heard in many a day. Realiza- 
tion of its importance grows on me 
every time I observe machine tools 
being abused, and—frankly—I do see 
altogether too much of that kind of 
thing these days. If this idea of a 


practical, straight-from-the-shoulder 


lecture on machine tool appreciation 
does catch on in defense plants 
throughout the country, I know that 
will help tremendously to remove a 
serious menace. 

Machine tool builders have indeed 
gone to a lot of trouble not only to 
build accuracy into their machines, 
but also to keep it there. One of 
the most frequent remarks by ‘“non- 
machine tool men’”’—upon being con- 
ducted through a machine tool plant 
is—“‘Why don’t they do away with a 
lot of this hand scraping if they 
really want to speed up their out- 
put?” 

The answer to that is. “They al 
ready have done away with all hand 
scraping except that which is ab- 


). 


sayy Hadbiband 
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solutely necessary to the accurate 
alignment and continued accuracy 
of machine tools.” That still being 
done must be done to enable ma- 
chine tools to do—and keep on do- 
ing—the kind of work which today 
is demanded of them. To do that 
kind of work, they must be more ac- 
curate than the work which they in 
turn will be called upon to do. 
With limits to tenths of thou- 
sandths now common on run-of-mine 
production work, the need for the 
gage-like precision which is built in- 
to modern machine tools becomes 
quite obvious—and so does the ne- 
cessity for its careful preservation. 
Never in the history of this coun- 
try “did so much depend upon so 
little.’ Upon a few ounces of met- 


al on the surfaces of their slides 
(Please turn to Page 93) 
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. « « « its method of operation, how its design overcomes certain 
difficulties, how it meets requirements of the Ordnance Department, 


simplicity of manufacturing facilities needed, description of the bolt 
action and how premature ignition is prevented, analysis of bolt 
action by "spark" photography 


This Is Number 34 In a Series on Ordnance and Its Production. Prepared for STEEL 
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@ THE USE of the mace as a sym- 
bol of authority is traditionally 
derived from the employment of the 
club as a means of enforcing obedi- 
ence or imposing the will of the 
strong upon the weak. Survivals 
of this custom, such as the police- 
man’s truncheon or the Irish shil- 
lalah, are intended for use on the 
better protected parts of the human 
body with the intention less perhaps 
of killing than of producing tem- 
porary disablement. In war, how- 
ever, piercing devices such as the 
arrow, the sword or the rifle bullet 
have proved much more effective 
than the club. Thus modern close- 
action weapons available for arm- 
ing the individual soldier include 
the bayonet and the pistol. As the 
range of the enemy increases, the 
hand grenade, the submachine gun, 
the semi-automatic rifle, the auto- 
matic or machine rifle, the light 
machine gun and the light mortar 
are employed. ; 

In an article in the June, 1939, 
issue of the Marine Corps Gazette, 
the well-known inventor of the rifle 
which bears his name, Capt. Melvin 
M. Johnson Jr., defines the objec- 
tives to be borne in mind while 
selecting arms for the infantryman 

namely “to place in the hands 
of the individual the maximum 
power or force which can easily be 
operated, controlled and transport- 
ed by one man on his two feet”. 
Thus the basic advance since the 
days of the flint-tipped arrow has 
been in the direction of increased 
power and rapidity of the successive 
strokes. Maximum power or force 
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in its reference to the fire-arm in- 
volves the use of powerful, versatile, 
one-man weapons, having high po- 
tential rate of sustained, deliver- 
able fire of the highest attainable 
accuracy and maximum range. The 
matter of transportation limits the 
weights of the rifle to no more than 
nine or ten pounds if it is to be 
comfortably handled, and ammuni- 
tion to be carried cannot weigh much 
more than 20 pounds if a reason- 
able rate and radius of movement 
are to be maintained. 

While these are the primary con- 
siderations, there are other impor- 
tant factors which affect the pro- 
vision and maintenance of these 
weapons. The state of war being 
periodic, and considering the happy 
human faculty of remembering 
mostly pleasant experiences, the in- 
tervening years of respite from 
strife are commonly employed to 
beat the sword into the plough- 
share and to disregard the plain 
and always present necessity of pre- 
paring for the next conflict. Hence 
weapons must be capable of rapid 
manufacture with maximum utili- 
zation of equipment already avail- 
able if disaster from lack of pre- 
paredness is to be avoided. Rifles 
especially are needed quickly in hun- 
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dreds of thousands if the morale of 
a large and growing army is not 
to suffer from a sense of inadequacy. 

Add to these problems the ex- 
treme necessity of mechanical reli- 
ability in the face of intense heat, 
high pressure, the possibility of 
lack of skill on the part of the oper- 
ator, sand, mud, lack of lubrication, 
conjointly with the necessity of com- 
plete interchangeability of the work- 
ing parts and you have a series of 
requirements that demand the high- 
est inventive ability and consider- 
able experience in the metallurgical 
and manufacturing arts. Thus, not 
many successful solutions of the 
problem exist, and among those 
now in the field, active employment 
in war alone will establish their 
eventual title to fame. 

As indicated in last week’s article 
dealing with the Garand semi-auto- 
matic rifle, there are two principal 
methods by which an ordinary rifle 
of the magazine type, such as the 
famous Springfield, may be trans- 
formed into an automatic or semi- 
automatic piece. One is by using 
part—a very small part—of the 
energy of the exploding gases to 
do the work formerly done by the 
operator’s arm in withdrawing the 
bolt and reloading; or the barrel 
may be permitted to recoil through 
a short distance, thereby providing 
sufficient power from its kinetic 
energy to perform all the necessary 
offices. “Blowback” action alone is 
not well adapted to high chamber 
pressure rifles, but it may be used 
to assist the action of recoil as in 
the Johnson rifle. In blowback ac- 
tions, the inertia of the bolt is suffi- 
cient to maintain closure of the 
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breech until the barrel pressure has 
dropped to inconsiderable levels. 
When used without the assistance 
of recoil, lubrication of the cartridge 
is necessary if circumferential frac- 
ture of the cartridge case is to be 
avoided. 

Among the objections to use of 
recoil in a military, semi-automatic 
rifle is the matter of using a bayonet 
on such an arm. Two troubles may 
arise. First, the addition of the 
mass of the bayonet to the recoiling 
barrel may slow down the action, 
to its detriment; and the bayonet 
~_if mounted on the barrel—may 
cause the bolt to unlock at a crucial 
moment when the soldier may want 
to pull the trigger. The answer to 
this objection is apparent in Fig. 1, 
which exhibits the Johnson rifle 
equipped with a sword-type bayonet 
mounted on the fore stock and re- 
ceiving only lateral support from the 
barrel, which is free to slide in- 
dependently of the bayonet. Another 
design, Fig. 2, employs a compara- 


Figs. 3 and 4. (Directly below and opposite page)—As Capt 

Melvin M. Johnson, the inventor, shows here, injury to the opera- 

tors hand from grasping the heated barrel is difficult, in firing 
from either the prone or kneeling position 


Fig. 5—Upper view, right, the “business end” of the Johnson with 
magazine removed. Note small frontal area exposed. Fig. 6- 
Lower view, right, the Johnson with bipod mount and sling strap 
cocked with bolt open for full automatic fire. Small switch just 
above trigger is swung upward to vertical for ‘‘safe’’ and thrown 
Weight as shown, 14 


forward for semi-cutomatic operation. 
pounds 


~————oo 


Fig. 1. (Top opposite page)—Johnson 
equipped with sword type bayonet 
pounds. Holds 10 cartridges 


Fig. 2. (Directly above)—Johnson rifle 
dagger-type bayonet mounted directly 
mounted on forward end of 


tively light dagger-type bayonet 
mounted conventionally on the bar- 
rel. The addition of this extra mass 
has no important effect, apparently, 
on the action. With this latter ar- 
rangement the bolt could become 
momentarily uniocked during the 
forward thrust of the bayonet, but 
the rifle would again be ready to 
fire on reversal of the thrust during 
withdrawal. 

Other objections to employing the 
principle of recoil center about the 
increased length of the receiver; 
the possibility of increased weight; 
and the influence of the recoiling 
barrel on the accuracy of fire. To 
the first of these there is no answer 
since the Johnson is 3 inches longer 
than the Garand, principally on ac 
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count of the increase in length of 
the receiver. The weight is approxi- 
mately 9% pounds (or about the 
same as that of the Garand) while 
the accuracy, as far as can be 
judged, is comparable with the ordi 
nary bolt action rifle. 

Criticism has also been offered of 
the exposed barrel which might be 
grasped in the heat of battle with 
resultant injury to the hand of the 
operator. If Figs. 3 and 4 be con 
sidered, the position of the arm 
while the operator grasps the rifle 
in both the prone and upright po 
sitions, would appear to render in 
jury from burning well-nigh impos 
sible. 

Having raised these questions 
(which must be in the mind of the 
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7—The inventor and the author in- 
pect barrels being made for the John- 
son gun 


reader who studies the design of 
this interesting rifle) we may 
reasonably proceed to point to those 
criticisms which the use of the re- 
coil principle avoids. For example, 
fouling of the working parts does 
not occur, other than the normal 
effects upon the interior of the bar- 
rel. The naked barrel cools more 
readily than if packed with wood. 
Indeed it is said to be virtually 
impossible to heat this barrel in 
the ordinary course of operation to 
the point where the action fails. 
This efficient cooling enables the 
mechanism to be incorporated in a 
machine rifle and mounted on a 
bi-pod for sustained fire, as shown 
in Figs. 5 and 6. Further, the short 
recoil rifle lends itself to sturdiness 
of design and relative simplicity of 
the component parts. 


What, perhaps, impressed the 








More Information on Modern Shell Production 


STEEL’s first reprint handbook on “Modern Shell Production” detailed the 
methods and equipment necessary for the most efficient production of 
high-explosive shell—that is, the shell body which undergoes fragmentation 
as it reaches its objective. Over 1000 copies of this 76-page book have 
now been distributed and a limited supply is still available at $1.00 per 
copy. 

Now, a second handbook has been compiled. It goes into further 
detail on the manufacture of shell, as well as brass cartridge cases, small 
arms ammunition, shell and bomb fuzes, the flight of the projectile and the 
airplane bomb. This second handbook is attractively bound, fully-illustrated 
and entitled “More Information on Modern Shell Production.” Orders 
should be addressed to STEEL, Readers Service Department, Penton build- 
ing, Cleveland. Price, 50 cents per copy. 











provided in the receiver and its 


writer most while at Johnson Auto- 
forward cylindrical extension. There 


matics Inc., Providence, R. I., was 





the simplicity of the manufacturing 
facilities. Rifling machines are 
there to be sure, and chambering 
machines, but the associated plant 
of the Universal Winding Co., in 
which much of the work is done, 
has all the familiar characteristics 
of an up-to-date machine shop. 

Fig. 7 shows the inventor and the 
author inspecting barrels’ being 
made ready for any eventualities 
in the Netherlands East Indies. Fig. 
8 is a new Fay automatic going 
in. Rifling and barrel boring activi- 
ties have already been described 
in STEEL, Oct. 6, 1941, p. 60, and 
Oct. 13, 1941, p. 110. 

The modus operandi of the John- 
son rifle may be followed from Fig. 
9. Essentially this weapon consists 
of a .30-caliber barrel which is free 


is a rotary locking bolt as seen in 
Details C, and C, consisting of two 
portions, the rear part sliding with- 
in the forward portion. Each of 
these separate parts carries a cam 
extension as shown by the vertical 
and horizontal section-lining of the 
bolt details. Clearly these separate 
parts are free to slide and rotate 
relatively to one another, the rollers 
being provided to reduce friction 
between the bolt cams and the re- 
ceiver slots. 


Since the bolt action of this rifle 
is both highly ingenious and, one 
might say, the central function of 
the whole cyclic process, it merits 
careful study. The head of the bolt 
has eight circumferential locking 
lugs disposed on eight of nine equi- 
spaced radii, the ninth space accom- 


to slide for a distarice of about 
0.375-inch, suitable bearing being 


modating the extractor, as may be 
observed in Detail C,. Thus in order 
to lock the bolt in the abutments in 
the barrel assembly, a rotation of 
only 20 degrees is necessary. In 
locking an ordinary bolt action rifle 


Fig. 9—Diagrammatic outline of essen- 
tial parts of the Johnson. For explana- 
tion, see text 
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BEHIND THE METHOD 


ARE THESE 4 
CARPENTER DEVELOPMENTS 


Matched Tool Steels 


So called because careful control of proper- 
ties allows each steel to dovetail with the 
other, picking up its job where the other 
leaves off. It is because they are properly 
matched that the Carpenter Matched Set 
Method work so successfully. 


— | Acid Disc Inspection 
Announced by Carpenter in 1929 and reg- 


clean, sound, uniform tool steel. 


ae ularly applied since that date to insure 


Tough Timbre Control 
Introduced in 1930 by Carpenter to provide 
you with an extra margin of safety in tool 
making and greater dependability in service. 


Correct Heat Treating Data 


New, helpful, quick reference information 





constantly kept up to date to help you keep 
out of trouble and get improved tool per- 
formance. A new 160 page manual now avaii- 
able on request from your Carpenter repre- 
sentative. 
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Montz than 1500 metal working plants are 
cashing in today on the benefits of this simplified 
method of tool steel selection. Results are in the 
form of faster tooling, increased output per tool, 
and added capacity of tools and presses. 


In 1935 the Matched Set Method was a revolu- 
tionary new idea—just as many other Carpenter 
developments have been—but quickly the idea 
“caught on’ with the men responsible for tools. 
As more and more of these men discovered how 
tool performance could be improved—they began 
to adopt this new method in their tool rooms. Soon 
it became generally recognized that fewer tool 
steels properly matched could take the place of the 
hundreds of types formerly used. 


Today, the Carpenter Matched Set Method is 
the standard pattern for simplified tool steel selec- 
tion. But it has taken more than a pattern to 
achieve the outstanding results that are continually 
being credited to Carpenter Matched Tool Steels. 
Four important Carpenter developments each con- 
tribute their share to maintaining these results. 
(Note the four at the left.) Even under the pres- 
sure of national defense requirements, and greatly 
expanded mill facilities, Carpenter’s vigilance over 
these safeguards has not been relaxed. We know, 
and you know, that only the best tool steel is good 
enough for defense needs. 


THE CARPENTER STEEL CO. 


READING, PA. 


(arpenter 


MATCHED 
TOOL STEELS 











by hand, the operator pushes for- 
ward the bolt and rotates the oper- 
ating handle. In the Johnson rifle 
this is carried out by the pressure 
of the mainspring “A” acting upon 
the left hand cam (Detail C,) caus- 
ing the bolt cam to rotate clock- 
wise to the position shown in De- 
tail C, when viewed from the rear. 
The breech is now closed. 

Before proceeding to consider the 
reversal of this process whereby 
the bolt is unlocked and the cart- 
ridge case extracted, we note that 
suitable provision is made for the 
prevention of premature firing of 
the piece. If Detail C be studied 
carefully, the firing pin may be 
seen to possess a collar or “safety 
head” which bears on an insert or 
T-pin when driven forward by the 
hammer F,. The relationship. of 
the dimensions of the several parts 
of the bolt assembly is such that 
the point of the firing pin cannot 
emerge from the face of the bolt 
until the two major components are 
in the position shown at C, or, in 
other words, until the bolt is fully 
locked. 

On discharge, bolt and barrel 
(still locked together) commence to 
move backward. However, this ac- 
tion cannot proceed until the cam 
extension of the bolt is cammed 
around by the face of the slot in 
the receiver, against which the cam 
was pressed by the mainspring dur- 
ing locking as above described. The 
righthand face of the cam (viewed 
from the rear) is inclined at an an- 
gle of about 38 to 40 degrees—an 
angle which has been so selected 
that relative rotation of bolt and 
barrel is impossible until the bullet 


Fig. 8—A new automatic lathe for 
making Johnson gun barrels arrives at 
the plant 


has left the muzzle and the gas 
pressure in the barrel has suffered 
a sudden drop. See calculations be- 
low. At this same instant the 
forces of recoil rise sharply, the 
bolt unlocks with great rapidity and 
residual gas pressure, helped by 
the “jar” of the retreating barrel 
against its shoulder stop, aids the 
inertial force acting on the bolt to 
withdraw the cartridge case from 
the chamber and eject it. 

This analysis of the bolt action 
of the Johnson rifle is borne out by 
spark photographs taken by Prof. 
Harold E. Egerton at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, 
who observed that unlocking com- 
mences when the bullet is about two 
feet from the muzzle and ends when 
the bullet is some 4 or 5 feet away. 
On this basis, unlocking takes place 
in an interval of the order of slight- 
ly over 0.001-second. But there are 
one or two other aspects of the 
matter which might escape the at- 
tention of the casual observer. First, 
the rearward thrust of the barrel 
necessary to neutralize the forces 
of acceleration of gas and bullet 
are partially absorbed by the in- 
ertia of the accelerating barrel, 
together with the bolt. Of course 
these latter are finally brought to 
rest but it would appear reasonable 
to suppose that the shoulder pres- 
sure curve is altered favorably. Then 
the contact of cam and receiver 
cam slot sharply relieves the pres- 
sure (and hence also the friction) 


between the bolt lugs and the lock- 
ing abutment in the breech, making 
unlocking easy. 

Following the release of the bolt 
from the barrel, momentum and a 
certain residual chamber pressure 
combine to effect the further rear- 
ward progress of the bolt, cocking 
the hammer (shown in the cocked 
position at F,) and compressing the 
main spring of the rifle, A, Fig. 9. 
Retracing our steps for a moment 
to the instant of bolt and barrel 
separation, as the latter is brought 
to rest, the extractor claw in en- 
gagement with the cartridge can- 
nelure throws the inertial force of 
the moving bolt in the line of with- 
drawal, giving the spent cartridge 
a sharp loosening jerk. Carried 
backward with the bolt, the cart- 
ridge case is finally ejected through 
the port by the ejector, which passes 
through a slot in the left side of 
the bolt, as in the United States 
rifle model of ’03, the Mauser, etc. 

The bolt being finally halted in its 
tracks by the buffer plate set in 
the rear of the receiver, the return 
stroke commences under the im- 
pulse of the main spring. Mean- 
time the next round has partially 
emerged from the magazine as 
shown at J, Fig. 9, and only awaits 
a push from the bolt to send it home. 
If the rotary magazine be examined, 
it will be seen to have a finger, ac- 
tuated by a central spring, which 
pushes the cartridges around and 
into position. With the entry of 
the bolt-locking lugs into the abut- 
ments of the barrel-locking bush- 
ings, the cycle is complete and the 
rifle is once more ready to fire. 

(Concluded Next Week) 





Manual ‘‘Tells All’’ 
About Tungsten Carbides 


@ In order to assist defense in- 
dustries, Carboloy Co. Inc., Detroit, 
has published a manual which, for 
the first time, includes instruction- 
al material covering virtually every 
conceivable factor connected with 
the use of tungsten carbide tools. 
Not only does it cover the design 
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of carbide tools themselves, the 
selection of tool shapes, tip and 
shank sizes, relief angles etc., but 
it also covers such related items as 
design and setting of tool holders, 
machine recommendations, tool 
holder screws, correct methods of 
using coolants etc. 

For manufacturers desirous of 
producing their own tools, it pro- 
vides complete instruction on torch 
brazing technique, materials and 


equipment. 

Also embodied in the manual are 
complete charts of recommended 
feeds, speeds, tool angles and depth 
of cut for various materials—steel, 
ferrous castings, nonferrous and 
nonmetallic. 

The manual also contains numer- 
ous illustrations of examples of 
how special tools can be produced 
from standard tools by _ simple 
grinding operations. 
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The extra quality and uniformity that selected 
properties, superior natural advantages, and 
careful handling give to Koppers Coal show | 
up all along the line: in better yields of better | 
coke ...in increased tonnages from blast 
furnace and open hearth... in reduced rejects. 


Users find Koppers Coal a real help in get- 
ting the top production demanded by today’s 
conditions, as well as the top economy de- 
manded in normal operation. 
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Factors Affecting 
Structure and Grain Size of 


PLAC Ii ROS Vsti tp COrres 


@ THERE appear to be nine factors 
that influence the electrodeposition 
of copper. These include: 

Current density. In general the 
grain size becomes smaller with the 
increase of current density. 

The grain size be- 
with decrease of 


Temperature, 
comes’ smaller 
temperature. 

Acidity or pH. The effect has not 
been definitely established as con- 
flicting statements appear. 

Concentration of the metal ton. 
The grain size becomes smaller with 
decreasing concentration. 

Cathode potential. The grain size 
becomes smailer with increase of 
cathode polarization; that is, as the 
cathode potential becomes less 
noble. 

Agitation or stirring. In general, 
the grain size becomes smaller with 
increased stirring. 

Addition agents. The grain size 
may be made markedly smaller by 
addition of certain substances, es- 
pecially colloids. 

Presence of other ions. The grain 
size becomes smaller when other 
ions are present, especially through 
use of a complex ion of the metal 
deposited. 

Condition of the surface of the 
basis metal, The grain structure of 
the deposit tends to follow grain 
structure of the basis metal. 

Of these variables, four were 
chosen for study—namely, current 
density, temperature, acidity and 
cathode potential. The concentra- 
tion of copper was kept constant. 
The bath was stirred at a nearly 
constant rate for all experiments 
and no addition agents or other 
ions were used. The effect of the 
surface of the basis metal was elimi- 
nated by a special method to be 
described. 

Determination of Grain Size: To 
quantitatively compare the grain 
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size, metallographists usually com- 
pare the sample under observation 
with a series of standard photo- 
micrographs, using laboratory ex- 
ponential numbers; or they express 
it in grains per square millimeter 
or give the mean diameter of 
grains. The latter method is not 
much use in ferrous metallography 
but is commonly employed to in- 
dicate the grain size of copper and 
brass. 

Also, since the grain size affects 
directly several properties of metals, 
the possibility of adopting an in- 
direct method was_ considered. 
Hardness, rate of chemical solution, 
electrical conductivity, thermal co- 
efficient of electrical resistance, op- 
tional examination, electron diffrac- 
tion, and X-ray examination were 
considered, but final method adopted 
consisted of counting the grains in- 
tersecting a diameter on the ground 
glass of a microscope where the 
image of the specimen is projected 
to a suitable magnification and then 
referred to 1 millimeter of the sur- 
face. The average of five or six 
counts was taken as the grain size 
which corresponds to the number 
of grains in one millimeter. Small 
numbers denote large grain size, 
while large numbers denote smaller 
grain size. This has been called the 
“intercept” method. 

The specimens were etched with 
a solution of one part nitric acid 
to four parts of water, after the 
surface had been polished by grind- 
ing on emery paper and by rubbing 
with an acid solution of potassium 
bichromate. 

The Cathode Surface: Influence 
of the basis metal on the crystalline 
structure of the deposit has long 
been considered of importance. 
There are indications that the prep- 
aration of the cathode surface may 
determine the shape of the crystal 
of the deposited metal and its grain 
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size. Yet this point has sometimes 
been neglected. 

The influence of the basis metal 
depends especially on the crystalline 
structure because of the tendency 
of the deposit toward the reproduc- 
tion of the crystalline structure of 
its support. It depends also upon 
the chemical nature and condition 
of the surface, which will affect the 
contact with the electrolyte, the hy- 
drogen over voltage, or allow some 
possible chemical reaction to take 
place. 

Different methods have been de- 
vised to prevent the crystalline con- 
tinuity of the electrodeposits. A 
thin layer of hydrophilic colloids 
(proteins and peptones) is quite 
effective in the case of copper ex- 
cept when the support consists of 
electrolytic copper. 


Also the cathode may be polished 
with progressively finer emery, cut 
down, buffed, and finally color 
buffed to a high luster to insure 
freedom from scratches, pits, etc. 
This may produce a difference be- 
tween the deposit near the support 
and subsequent layers, due to the 
fact that the conditions of electrode- 
position on the surface of the sup- 
port are not the same as_ when 
deposition is on the metal already 
deposited. 

Other investigators have found 
that any important variation in cur- 
rent density leads to a correspond- 
ingly clear demarcation in the de- 
posit, even without interrupting the 
current. Sometimes to interrupt the 
crystalline continuity at the junc- 
tion, an electrolytic layer of fine 
crystalline nickel or chromium has 
been used. 

To be sure that the basis metal 
would not affect the deposit in the 
present work, preliminary experi- 
ments indicated that if the copper 
base was polished to a high luster 
there would be practically no con- 
tinuity of the basis metal unless at 
some point near the pits. However, 
the deposit is not uniform at the 
junction with surface, probably be- 
cause of the irregularity of the 
buffing material. On the other 
hand, if the supporting surface is 
ground with progressively finer 

From a paper by Allison Butts and 
Vittorio De Nora, Lehigh university, 
Bethlehem, Pa., presented at the 79th 


general meeting of the Electrochemical 
Society, Cleveland, April, 1941. 
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bath temperatures, acidity constant. 


Fig. 3—Curves at right show effect of tem- 


perature on grain size for various values of acidity and current density, which 
are constant for each curve 


emery paper and then rubbed with 
solution of potassium bichromate, 
the continuity of the grain through 
the junction will be perfect as 
shown by - micrographs _ taken 
through cross sections. In other 
words, this latter method will pro- 
duce perfect continuity of the grain 
structure. 

It was found that if at the begin- 
ning of deposition the current is 
interrupted three or four times, the 
cathode taken out of the bath, 
washed with N H.SO, and distilled 
water, and the electrolysis started 
again, there is no continuity of 
grain whatever, the deposit being 
uniform from there on. 

This latter method, accordingly, 
was the one used in all experiments. 
The surface first was prepared by 
grinding with fine emery paper be- 
fore rubbing on a little oil. This was 
found to make it easier to strip 
off the cathodes for X-ray exami- 
nation. 

Results: The influence of the 
various factors upon the structure 
of the deposit of course was much 
interrelated so no one factor could 
be considered separately. The ef- 
fect of some factors may be re- 
versed by change in the values of 
the other factors. 

The rate of variation of the cath- 
ode potential with the current den- 
sity is different at different tempera- 
tures and acidities. Fig. 1 shows 
the variation of the cathode potential 
as a function of the current density. 
Each curve is at a constant tempera- 
ture, acidity and metal ion concen- 
tration. At high temperatures, 58 
degrees Cent., the value of the cath- 
ode potential is more positive (more 
noble than at low temperatures, 
and gradient with current density is 
also smaller. This was true over 
the whole range of acidity. The 
gradient of these curves always in- 
creases with the content of acid and 
decreases with temperature. This 


may explain why other investigators 
have stated that polarization in- 
creases aS pH decreases and other 
investigators have found just the 
opposite. 
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Effect of Current Density: As 
shown in Fig. 2, at low current den- 
sity the deposit is coarse grained 
because the crystal grains are larger 
in the case of slow deposition than 
in the case of rapid deposition. By 
increasing the current density, the 
deposit becomes finer; but with 
further increase the crystal grains 
are no longer regular, a broken 
structure being obtained, and the 
surface is nodular. A broken struc- 
ture masks the true grain size and 
contributes to nonuniformity in the 
grain. 

At extremely low current densi- 
ties, the rate of discharge of ions 
is small so the rate of crystal growth 
may easily keep pace with the rate 
of liberation of metal atoms. Un- 
der such conditions it probably is 
easier for the crystals to grow than 
for fresh nuclei to be formed, and 
so the deposits are coarsely crys- 
talline. 

At higher current densities, how- 
ever, the rate of crystal growth 
may not be sufficient to cope with 
the atoms liberated and so fresh 
nuclei will be formed and a fine- 
grained or even spongy deposit ob- 
tained. Increase of current density 
thus causes the size of crystals to 
diminish by increasing the rate of 
nuclei formation. 

Fig. 2 also shows that the varia- 
tion of grain size with current den- 
sity is greater at low temperatures 
than at high temperature for low or 
medium acidities. At higher acidi- 
ties, this may not hold. 

Twin Crystals: In examining 
deposits obtained under conditions 
which produce high internal] stress, 
numerous twin crystals were found. 
At low current densities and high 
temperatures, no twin crystals were 
evident. Therefore it is probable 
that such crystals accompany high 
stress in electrolytic deposits. 

Effect of Temperature: Deposits 
obtained at high temperatures have 
larger grains than those produced 
at low temperatures. Temperature 
affects the character of the deposit 
by its effect on diffusion, on reac- 
tion velocity, on the relative rates 


growth, and on polarization. In- 
creased temperature also reduces 
polarization and so tends to make 
larger crystals. In Fig. 3 grain size 
is plotted against temperature for 
different values of acidity and cur- 
rent density which are constant for 
each curve. Note that at high cur- 
rent densities, rise of temperature 
is effective in increasing the grain 
size. The deposits obtained at high 
temperatures also were more uni- 
form as regards the grain size. 

Effect of Acid Content: By in- 
creasing the acidity, the conductiv- 
ity of the solution is increased and 
therefore there is less tendency for 
the metal ions to deposit on project- 
ing points. The result is a smoother 
deposit. Since grain size determina- 
tions were combined with two acidi- 
ties, 18.5 and 50 grams per liter of 
sulphuric acid, no curves of grain 
size versus acidity are given. The 
results of the tests show, however, 
that acidity up to 50 grams per liter 
is of less importance than tempera- 
ture in its effect on grain size. In 
general grain size was somewhat 
smaller at 18.5 than 50 grams per 
liter at low current density. At 
high current densities, the reverse 
was found when the temperature 
was 20 degrees Cent., but at 58 de- 
grees Cent. this reversal did not 
occur. Thus general conclusions as 
to the effect of acidity can hardly 
be drawn from these results. 

Conclusions of this investigation 
show that grain size becomes pro- 
gressively smaller as current den 
sity is increased. Also, current den- 
sity has a greater effect on grain 
size when the variation of cathode 
potential as a function of current 
density is large. 

Rise of temperature in the elec- 
trolyte was found to increase the 
grain size of the deposit. Tempera- 
ture rise may alter the effect of 
change in acidity. 

The effect of acidity depends 
greatly on the other factors. In 
general it is small up to 50 grams 
per liter concentration but may 
become large at higher acidities. 
The direction of its effect, too, is 
different under different conditions. 

The grain size was found to be 
come smaller as the cathode po- 
tential becomes less noble (increases 
cathode polarization). 





poilage of Materials Held 


Casting Scrap and pigging immedi- 
ately decrease when Foxboro Air Weight 
Controllers are installed on cupolas. 


Hardening Foxboro Potentiometer 
Controllers and Recorders make pre- 
cision hardening an automatic process. 





Annealing —~ Continuous annealing 4 Finishing Spoilage can be 
becomes a ‘‘foolproof’’ operation virtually eliminated by equip- 
under automatic control of Foxboro ping baking ovens with Foxboro 
Potentiometer Controllers. On-Off Temperature Controllers. 
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INSTRUMENTATION 


Even an A-1 Priority Rating can't protect 
you from production delays when new, 
untrained workers spoil materials. With 
today’s “hand-to-mouth” supplies, one 
spoiled batch may necessitate immediate 
reclamations, while the whole plant waits ! 


Why not eliminate the source of such 
troubles, by providing ‘mechanized preci- 
sion’ that enables new employees to learn 
fast without excessive spoilage? Modern 
Foxboro Instrumentation places every criti- 
cal process under accurate automatic meas- 
urement and control. Output is stepped-up 
without long training periods... errors are 
held to new minimums...even “ticklish” 
processes operate more uniformly ! 


The illustration shows just a few of many 
points in a metal-working plant where 
Foxboro Instrumentation makes production 
surer, faster, practically foolproof. 


Put your process control up to Foxboro 
and get instrumentation developed specifi- 
cally to make each process operate more 
productively and dependably. Foxboro 
Instrumentation is creative instrumentation 
based on practical knowledge of processes 
as well as instrument design. The Foxboro 
Company, 118 Neponset Avenue, Foxboro, 
Massachusetts, U. S. A. Branches in prin- 
cipal cities of United States and Canada. 
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5 Plating — Specification plating 
requires the close temperature " 


* 
control of Foxboro Controllers Instrum en ta tion 
for vital conservation of metals. 
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with insulation and 


steel construction 


@ PROGRESS made by insulating 
brick and later insulating firebrick 
is closely tied in with the increased 
use of steel in firebrick masonry or 
wall construction. Insulating fire- 
brick as a rule where used are not 
as strong and the walls are not of 
the massive firebrick order. The 
trend with the light-weight insulat- 
ing firebrick has been towards walls 
and arches of the highest efficiency. 

It has been found in a great many 
of the old furnaces which used heavy 
construction that this light-weight 
design would give better results. At 
times a wall that would meet all con- 
ditions was so thin that mechanical 
means were required to make it 
strong enough to be practical. This 
construction requires various types 
of steel and steel alloy hangers and 
supports. Some constructions or sec- 
tions are even of the removable pan- 
el type. 

One of the best examples of this 
trend toward the use of lighter walls 
and the increased use of steel is 
brought out by C. A. Frankenhoff*. 
His figures and conductivities cited 
in columns 1 and 2 of the accom- 
panying table are brought up to the 
present day in columns 3 and 4 at 
the same temperatures and condi- 
tions. 

Use of steel hangers and supports 
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New York 


effected attractive weight reductions 
in the last two constructions shown. 
As the lining brick material weight 
was reduced, the steel weight was 
reduced and a higher insulating effi- 
ciency was reached. Steel besides 
being used in the hangers and sup- 
ports is used in buckstays, tie rods, 
steel shells, bases, and sometimes 
the covers where the furnace is 
placed over the wear. 

Fig. 2 shows a sectionally support- 
ed wall that can be made in prac- 
tically any length or height. Fig. 
3 shows a typical flat arch of the 
highest efficiency and which is light 
enough to be made part of a remov- 
able roof and/or furnace section. 

Light-weight walls are not recom- 
mended for replacements of firebrick 
or massive walls where heat reten- 
tion is desired; where melting condi- 
tions are encountered; where the 
wall is subjected to direct combus- 
tion conditions, such as in the case 
of coal or oil, or where subjected to 
high abrasion, etc. In most of this 


*National Petroleum News, October 
1928. 





Fig. 1—Light-weight firebrick sectionally-supported wall. 
supported separately 





Tile around burner are 


equipment it is found that insulat- 
ing brick are used in back of the 
proper refractory or super-refrac- 
tory. The principal points to keep in 
mind when designing any type of 
furnace, boiler, kiln, insulated steel 
vessels, etc., are the great advan- 
tages of these newer light-weight 
brick and steel supported walls and 
flat arches. 

These advantages are presented 
with the thought in mind of secur- 
ing highest efficiencies, sharpness of 
operations, simplified light-weight 
constructions and adaptability of the 
materials for specific purposes. 

These features are explained as 
follows: 

1. Low Heat Storage: This stor- 
age in walls, bases, and tops or cov- 
ers of furnaces greatly aids in low 
fuel consumption, which, naturally, 
means low fuel cost. This permits 
more workable heat. Temperature 
control equipment is aided in sharp- 
ness due to practically no backlog 
of stored heat at furnace tempera- 
ture changes. This low heat stor- 
age means the furnace temperature 
can be reached and leveled off with 
little fluctuation. 

2. Low Heat Loss: This is a fea- 
ture of insulating materials in gen- 
eral. Insulating firebrick effective- 
ness starts at the heat line. There 
is an actual reflection of heat. All 
different wall thicknesses are pos- 
sible by the use of different thick- 
nesses of insulating block between 
the back of the insulating firebrick 
and the outer steel shell. In this 
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Shop Bulletin No. 1 gives hints on 
handling valves and fittings; No. 2 
shows pointers on piping placement. 
Ask your Crane Representative to 
explain how you can get valuable 
aid from this practical service. 


CRANE SHOP BULLETIN NO. 3 


It's ready—to help you keep pipe lines in peak condi- piping fundamentals often overlooked with costly results. 
tion for peak production—to help you get maximum serv- Bulletin No. 3 gives many valuable hints on the proper 
ice from present equipment. This timely Crane Shop selection and usage of valves. Copies for distribution to 
Bulletin Service is designed to aid you in training new your piping crews may be had from your Crane Repre- 
maintenance men; and to caution experienced workers on sentative—or by writing to us. 
CRANE co., GENERAL OFFICES 
836 Ss. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


CRANE 


VALVES © FITTINGS © PIPE 
PLUMBING © HEATING + PUMPS 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES AND WHOLESALERS IN ALL MARKETS 
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made 
about what is wanted on the outside 
shell surface. 

3. Quick Heating: 
tent type furnace is especially bene- 


space the B.t.u. loss can be 


The intermit- 


fited by lightweight walls due to 
quick heating. This means as much 
as several hours saved in starting- 
up time in the mornings. Where 
furnaces are operated on a sharp 
cycle this quick heating or cooling 
is necessary. 

1. Quick Cooling: This is de- 
sired where the furnace equipment 
is repaired over night, on holidays, 
or weekends, as it allows a mason to 
Start work a few hours after the 
burners are turned off. It also 
means little expansion in the walls 
at the time of repair. 

5. Practicability: If a study is 
made of furnace designs and type 
of work to be handled it will be 
found that a thin wall of insulating 
refractory can be used in a great 
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Fig. 3 


be removable, such as for lift-off cov- 
ers, roofs, or removable side or end- 
walls. At times sections can be 
made of different thicknesses in or- 
der to meet local heating conditions. 
If mechanically held with steel or 
alloy steel supports these thin walls 

6. Removability: Light-weight 
walls and arches made of insulat- 
ing firebrick are fine for cover-type 
furnaces, large stress relieving and 
refining cracking unit furnaces, and 
panel-type construction. This light 
construction is also beneficial for 
bottoms of cars in car-type furnaces. 
It is used for lining carbon steel 
towers in oil processing equipment. 
There are times when carbon steel 
towers, vats, rectangular equipment, 
ete., properly faced with insulating 
firebrick can be used for high-tem- 
perature work instead of expensive 
alloy steel. 

7. Reduced Fluxing: It has been 
found that low-heat storage in walls 
built of insulating firebrick has been 
sufficient to prevent the fluxing of 
dust or fly ash that comes in con- 
tact with it. Tests run were prin- 
cipally in connection with the fly 
ash and dust encountered on incin- 
erator combustion chamber walls 
and arches. It also was found that 
there was no fluxing encountered in 
the combustion chambers of sewage 
disposal incinerators and waste-heat 


















many cases. Sometimes these can boilers. 
VARIOUS TYPES OF WALL CONSTRUCTION 
- No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 
Temperature, Fahr.! 2200 2200 2000 2200 
Type settings: 134%” FB 9” FB 9” FBHW 4%” TRHW 
8” RB 4%” IB 1" 1%” 1B 
z 8” RB 
Total thickness 21%” 21%” 10” 6” 
Materials/sq. ft. 19.5 FB 13.00 FB 13 FB equiv. 6.55 IRB 
16.0 RB 6.55 IB 1% bd. ft.IB 1% bd. ft. IB 

16.00 RB 14 1bs. castings 9 1bs. castings 
Weight/sq. ft., lbs. 237 202 109 . = 
B.t.u./sq. ft./hr. loss 777 320 755 425 


' Temperatures are a little high for best efficiencies but are given for comparisons. 
FB, firebrick; RB, red brick; IB, insulating block; HW, hanging walls; FBHW, 
firebrick hanging walls; IRHW, insulating refractory hanging walls. 
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Fig. 2. (Left)—Sectionally-supported wall designed for mini- 
mum heat leakage using standard shapes and broken joints 


for strength 


(Above)—Typical flat arch which affords extreme 
flexibility and minimum heat 


loss 


8. Wider Flat Arch Spans: In 
large stress relieving furnaces, such 
as used for stress relieving large 
welded sections, the charge is gen- 
erally made through the roof. This 
light-weight material makes possible 
removable combined covers and 
building roof. 

9. Practicability: The insulation 
of large towers and domes is sim- 
plified by light-weight, low-expanding 
linings. Where mechanical methods 
of holding is used the insulating 
efficiency of light-weight materials 
helps protect the hangers. The met- 
al hangers used are generally of al- 
loy steel. Their protection by in- 
sulating refractory brick is impor- 
tant. The weights being supported 
allow the lightest type of hangers 
to be used. At times pressed steel 
hangers can be used for the lower 
temperatures. The low expansion of 
insulating firebrick materials also 
aids this type of construction. 

10. Machine-Sized: Special shapes 
and standard shapes, all of light- 
weight brick and tile, are machined 
to size which allows a tight fit and 
permits large shapes to be cemented 
together on a floor or platform and 
later placed in the furnace. 

11. Simplifies Replacements: In 
case of breakdown replacements, the 
blank tile or brick can be used be- 
cause they can be easily cut or ma- 
chined on the job. Thev are handled 
somewhat similar to blocks of wood 
by cutting, drilling, grinding, or fil- 
ing. In an emergency if a large 
shape is desired several brick or tile 
can be cemented together. The re- 
sulting tile will hold until the re- 
quired shapes can be secured. 

12. Low Inventory: Due to this 
workability the inventory carried 
need not be large, as a few large 
blank tile or standard brick can be 
made to meet almost any condition. 
Care should be taken, however, that 
the material carried in stock will 
stand high temperatures; this means 
a high factor of safety when used 
for any temperature. 

13. .Better Bonding and Facing: 
The light-weight porous materials 
take a bonding and thin facing ce- 
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ment satisfactorily. When walls be- 
come dry and set they become more 
or less of a monolithic mass. The 
facing cement seals the joints and 
the face of the brick into an excel- 
lent light-weight wearing surface. 


Some of the constructions that are 
likely to cause trouble if built of 
insulating firebrick are bafflewalls 
or bridgewalls where the materials 
are subjected to heat on both sides. 
In such cases it is well to allow a 
factor of safety of 300 to 400 degrees 
below the burning point of the brick. 
If possible, a double wall is sug- 
gested for such constructions. Where 
pilasters are used in light-weight 
walls or flues, at times there has 
been a pull or strain attributed to 
expansion of the main wall which is 
forced to drag these projections 
along through the insulating fire- 
brick which does not have the ten- 
sile strength of firebrick. Such con- 
structions should be watched and 
avoided if possible. Expansion joints 
should always be left between in- 
sulating firebrick sections joining the 
insulating firebrick. Because of the 
low-heat storage in insulating fire- 
brick walls, a furnace cooled by extra 
air circulation from fans should not 
be built of such material but a fire- 
brick facing wall should be used with 


an insulating brick backing. When 
building sprung arches of insulating 
firebrick, the key brick should nev- 
er be driven more than about %- 
inch. This key brick or course should 
be at least 1 inch wide at the bottom 
even if a 3-inch brick is required 
for manufacturing the key. This is 
to insure a sound key and one of 
sufficient material or mass to give 
the greatest strength at the weakest 
point of the arch. 

The laying of insulating firebrick 
is much the same as the laying of 
firebrick. The principal difference is 
that bricklayers should not use their 
brick hammer in the same manner as 
when laying firebrick because it rup- 
tures the surface of the porous in- 
sulating firebrick material. Insulat- 
ing firebrick are generally laid by 
being dipped or rubbed and squeezed 
into place to insure a thin, tight 
joint. All dust should be removed 
from insulating firebrick walls be- 
fore applying facing cement. 

Fig. 1 is a typical light-weight 
firebrick sectionally supported wall. 
This is laid in cement and later 
faced with a facing cement. All ex- 
pansion joints have been allowed at 
the proper points. These are filled 
with an expansion joint material 
packed in place. The tile around 





Welding 6-Inch Plate for Locomotive Frame 





@ Since turning to welded design in 1938, the Fate-Root-Heath Co., Plymouth, O., 


has welded 300 locomotive frames with no failures in service. 


Sections run up to 


6 inches in thickness with 14 and %-inch heavily coated Murex electrodes being 
used. All corner welds and most other welds are positioned for downhand weld- 
ing. Warping is avoided by back stepping and welding in short stretches at a 
number of locations throughout the assembly until an overall temperature of about 
400 degrees Fahr. is reached. After this, welding proceeds continuously without 


further allowance. 


This provides an even distribution of heat and easily permits 


meeting the aligning tolerance of plus or minus !/g-inch 
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burners are refractory separately 
supported. 
Types Most Suitable 

Some of the types of equipment 
being built in the various industries 
of insulating refractory walls and 
some of light-weight hanging fur- 
nace walls or panels are as follows: 

Steel Plant Furnaces—such as 
sheet mill, billet heating, galvaniz- 
ing, tinning, annealing (car-type, box- 
type, continuous-type, etc); anneal- 
ing covers, car wheel annealing pits; 
forging, welding,  stress-relieving, 
heating, tube, and plate heating fur- 
naces, etc.; flue linings, waste-heat 
boilers, and breechings. 

Nonferrous Industry annealing, 
brazing, hardening, heating, melting, 
plate heating, scaling, tinning, and 
wire processing furnaces. 

Oil Refineries—cracking unit fur- 
naces for all kinds of processing, 
waste-heat flues, breechings, boilers, 
superheater lining, linings for re- 
actors in catalytic work, stack lin- 
ings. 

Glass Industry 
annealing furnaces, 
furnaces. 

Industrial Furnaces—heat treat- 
ing, tempering, tube heating and 
bending, tool hardening, and various 
pot type furnaces; ovens of station- 
ary and conveyor type; core, japan- 
ning, baking, and enameling ovens, 
etc. 

When designing a furnace, the 
streamlining of the steel, brick lin- 
ing materials, and speeding up of 
the equipment sufficient to more 
evenly balance the production cycles 
is aided immensely by the use of 
these light-weight walls. These 
points can be used to advantage, 
especially by the steel industry, 
which is decidedly concerned as the 
manufacturer of the holding equip- 
ment making such construction pos- 
sible. 


glass lehrs, plate 
plate bending 


What Steel Industry 
Offers as a Career 


Iron and Steel Industry; by Ralph 
H. Watson; paper, 28 pages, 6 x 9 
inches; published by Bellman Pub- 
lishing Co. Inc., 6 Park street, Bos- 
ton, for 75 cents. 

This brochure, by a vice president 
of the United States Steel Corp., is 
No. 26 in a series of vocational and 
professional monographs, each writ- 
ten by a qualified expert. 

It gives a birds-eye view of the in- 
dustry, its classifications and sub- 
divisions; divisions of the personnel; 
education and training required for 
various duties; remuneration; 
chances for advancement; advant- 
ages and disadvantages; opportuni- 
ties for women and other material. 

Main purpose of the work is to 
picture possibilities in the industry 
for persons planning to seek em- 
ployment or to train themselves for 
obtaining employment. 
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WELDING TUBES 


---.-.-Sspeeds construction 


of aireraft accessories 


@ AROUND flying fields and _ air- 
craft plants are found a variety of 
accessory equipment, constructed 
of steel tubes and generally as neat 
and trim as an airplane. They 
also have a deceptive appearance 
of fragility because aviation engi- 
neers are long accustomed to the 
use of the round tube to obtain 
strength and rigidity with the least 


weight, and they do not hesitate 
to use light sections. A line of 
accessories that have been fabri- 


cated by a tube manufacturer for 
the Royal Canadian Air Force is 
indicative of the great variety of 
requirements that can be met with 
simple designs. 

Standard Tube Co. Ltd., Wood- 
stock, Ont., has made welded steel 
tubing for many years. One out- 
let has been through their own 
fabricating department, where some 
furniture items as well as mill and 
factory equipment are manufac- 
tured. Thus skilled personnel and 
machinery were available for mak- 
ing a large number of the things 
wanted in a hurry when Canada’s 
defense program got under way. 


Note Economical Factors 


Many original and improved de- 
signs have been developed. The 
examples shown here suggest a 
wide range of application in other 
fields. When inspecting these de- 
signs, note the factors contribut- 
ing to economical fabrication. The 
most common and easily available 
tube sizes have been used wherever 
possible. The number of different 
tube sizes in a single structure is 
kept at a minimum. The equiva- 
lent of SAE 1015 steel is used in 
preference to special alloys, result- 
ing in easier working and better 
welding at the joints. 

Preparation of joints is by saw 
cuts wherever possible, because 
carefully machined fitups are not 
so essential in structures of this 
type. These simple designs tend 
to take full advantage of the in- 
herent high strength-weight ratio 
of the round tube section and to 
dispense with such _ connecting 
members as are more conventional 
than useful. 

Extremely simple in design is 
the wing support shown in Fig. 1. 
The framework is an .arc-welded 
assembly of 1%-inch 16-gage weld- 
ed steel tube. This is a low-carbon 
steel of analysis corresponding to 





SAE 1015, an analysis easily ob- 
tainable, with good working and 
welding qualities. The construc- 
tion details are obvious. It is a 
simple matter of welding on the 
casters and the lifting screws. This 
support is used for bringing up 
an airplane wing for attachment 
to the fuselage. 


Carry Heavy Loads Easily 


A companion piece to the wing 
support is the fuselage trestle illus- 
trated in Fig. 2. The _ principal 
structural members of this assem- 
bly are cut from 2%-inch 14-gage 
tube. The lower stringers slide 
through the short tubes on which 
the wheels are mounted and there 
is a corresponding adjustment at 
the top, making the trestle adjust- 
able for length. Although the 14- 
gage walls are only 0.083-inch thick, 
they easily carry the load of sev- 
eral thousand pounds. 

For inspection and repair pur- 
poses the trestle shown in Fig. 6 
was designed. The tripod shape 
was selected for ease in getting a 
firm footing on uneven ground, the 
purpose of this trestle being to 
raise either the nose or the tail 
of an airplane. The large center 
column is 1% inches in diameter 
14-gage welded steel tube. The 
three long legs of the tripod are 
1%-inch 16-gage and the _ three 
struts are 1-inch 16-gage. The cen- 
ter column, which gives the prin- 
cipal adjustment for height is 13- 
gage, and there is a length of 
threaded solid round which pro- 
vides a final height adjustment of 
8 inches. The first trestle con- 
structed appeared somewhat frail, 
and a question was raised as to 
whether it was adequate to sup- 
port its estimated load of 800 
pounds. Under a subsequent test 
it supported 3000 pounds without 
evidence of distress. 

For general inspection and re- 
pair work around the plane, the 
inspection and repair platform in 
Fig. 3 was specially designed. The 
four columns are round tubes, as 
are the bracing members. The 
diagonal braces are round tubes at- 
tached by bolts to make the entire 
platform collapsible. The frame of 
the top is made of rectangular 
welded steel tubing. The ladder is 
patterned after a standard design 
manufactured by the Standard 
Tube Co. Side pieces have flat 
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sides and round edges, obtained by 
drawing a round tube through dies 
which form it to this shape in a 
single pass. The rounds are small- 
diameter round tubing, welded to 
both sides of the side pieces to 
produce maximum rigidity and to 
exclude moisture from the inside. 
Note this platform can be moved 
about like a wheelbarrow by using 
the lower ends of the ladder as 
handles. Here maximum advan- 
tage is taken of the tubular sec- 
tion to combine simplicity and 
safety with a high degree of por- 
tability. 

The work bench in Fig. 4 serves 
a number of purposes in the re- 
pair shops of the Royal Canadian 
Air Force. The columns over the 
wheels are 2-inch 14-gage welded 
steel tube and the other two col- 
umns are 2-inch 16-gage. It is in- 


teresting to note that another de- 
sign of bench for this same pur- 
pose utilizes 3 x 3 x %-inch angles 
for all column members. Angles 
of that size would weigh about 7.5 
pounds per foot, whereas the tub- 
ing design illustrated weighs less 
than 1.5 pounds per foot.. The top 
and bottom frames are 2 x 1 3/16- 
inch 16-gage welded rectangular 
tube. The assembly of _ tubes 
shown beneath the end of the table 
at the left serves as handles for 
picking up this bench to wheel it 
around from one location to an- 
other. The benches are fitted at 
the factory with all of the acces- 
sories shown before shipment. 

Two interesting accessories for 
outdoor use are shown in Figs. 8 
and 5. Fig. 8 is a chock, entirely 
welded of 1%-inch tubes. When in 
use on soft ground it rests on the 
flat ends and on hard ground it 
gets an equally good bearing by 
setting up so that it rests on the 
points. Fig. 5 is a battery carriage 
for cold weather starting. The 




















lower frame of the box is _ rec- 
tangular tube and the support is a 
bent piece of round tube which also 
serves as a conduit for a cable 
running up to the starting switch 
which is mounted next to the grip. 

Standard designs of tubular fur- 
niture manufactured bv the fabri- 
cating division of Standard Tube 
are also in large demand in connec: 
tion with the defense program. 
Fig. 7 shows how a standard fac- 
tory stool is adapted for use for 
bomb-sight practice in aviation by 
mounting on it a revolving disk 
with friction stop. Well adapted to 
use in mess halls, assembly halls 
and lecture rooms are the nesting 
chairs shown in Fig. 9 made of 
%-inch 18-gage welded steel tube. 
Seats and backs are _ plywood, 
fastened to the tubing by self- 
tapping screws. 





Common Extinguisher 
Puts Out Fire Bombs 


@ After conducting exhaustive tests 
under a variety of conditions on ac- 
tual bombs, Factory Mutual Labora- 
tories, Boston, reports that existing 
types of fire extinguishers common 
in most industrial plants and public 
buildings can be used effectively to 
cope with light magnesium _in- 
cendiary bombs. 

According to Arthur B. Guise, en- 
gineer in charge of tests, water is 
the wrong thing to use on burning 
magnesium, but as a practical mat- 
ter it often is the best. None of the 
usual fire extinguishers can put out 
burning magnesium, but’ where 
enough extinguishers of the water- 
filled and soda-acid types are avail- 
able, they can be used successfully 
to contol the fires. 

“A solid stream of water from 
any source,” he states, “when ap- 
plied directly to a burning mag- 
nesium bomb causes an explosion, 
sending particles of metal for dis- 
tances of 10 to 20 feet. But a spray 
may be directed safely upon the 
bomb, greatly reducing the time of 
its burning and wetting down the 
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area around it. 

“This spray can be produced by 
inserting the ball of the thumb into 
the stream from the extinguisher. 
An adjustable nozzle of a garden 
hose also will produce the same 
effect.” 


Good Mechanics Seldom 
Get Hurt at Work 


MH A Good Mechanic Seldom Gets 
Hurt, by Herman R. Graman; paner, 
94 pages, 4% x 7 inches; spiral bind- 
ing; published by American Tech- 
nical Society, Chicago, for 50 cents 

The author makes no claim to pre- 
senting new safety rules but has 
endeavored to take the established 
rules and organize them so as to 
give the beginning craftsman an 
idea of what to look out for when 
working in a machine shop. The 
rules have come from the author’s 
personal experience, from foremen 
and instructors, and others are 
found in standard text and reference 
works. 

One object of the book is to teach 
the young worker that he has only 
himself to blame for injuries re- 
sulting from careless practices while 
at work. 


Revised Practice on 
Cast Iron Radiators 


@ A revision of simplified practice 
recommendation on large-tube cast 
iron radiators was recently ap- 
proved by the industry and be- 
came effective Oct. 1, further re- 
ducing the list of stocks, accord- 
ing to the Department of Com- 
merce, Washington. 

Worked out in co-operation with 
the Division of Simplified Practice, 
National Bureau of Standards, the 
revision is identified as simplified 
practice recommendation R174-41. 
Its original draft, promulgated as 


of March 1, 1940, established a 
simplified schedule of 17 recom- 
mended stock sizes of large-tube 


radiators out of a total of 33 sizes 
in production at that time. Cur- 
rent revision reduces list of stock 
sizes to 13 by eliminating the fol- 
lowing: 4-tube, 20-inch height; 6- 
tube, 20-inch height; 7-tube, 17-inch 
height; and 7-tube, 26-inch height. 

Until printed copies are avail- 
able, mimeographed copies of the 
practice may be obtained from the 
Division of Simplified Practice, Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards. 








@ Say Fellers: 

I was standin’ over in the power 
house recently in front of the switch- 
board lookin’ at some of the new in- 
struments some of the boys in the ‘lec- 
trical gang was hookin’ up. A couple of 
the fellers were back of the panel mak- 
in’ the connections and talkin’ a blue 
streak. 

“Hot dickety dog, son. Did I go 
to town at the Iron and Steel Ingineers 
show up in Cleveland last month,” sez 
Jim Reese. 

“Braggin’ ag’in y’ ol’ plyer wielder. 
Anyway why don’t you say ‘Engineers’ 
instead of ‘Ingineers, huh? Ain’t y’ 
had any bringin’ up?” Tommy Hoon 
asked. 

“O yeh, y’ cute little man. Who sez 
I ain't gotta right to spout out Ingineers 
from my speakin’ tube, huh? Who's 
sayin’ so? If a guy like Julius Clauss, 
chief ingineer at the Great Lakes plant 
can git on ‘is feet like he did at one 
of the sessions up at the Iron and Steel 
Ingineers show in Cleveland last month 
when he discussed Morgan’s paper on 
sintering plants—if Julius can git up 
on the platform and say ‘Members ’n 
guests of the ’Sociation of Iron ’n Steel 
Ingineers,’ I guess I kin spit ‘er out 
through my eatin’ tube the same as ‘im, 
can’t I ol’ topper?” 

“How'd y’ know Julius said that? 
inquired Tommy. 

“Boy, I jus’ told y’ I took in the meet- 
in’ ’n the show ’n all the trimmin’s. 
Say, let me tellya somethin’, son. Julius 
ain't got any Es in ‘is alphabet when 
he ’s talking "bout ingineers. Gave ’em 
all to Campbell to put in ‘is soup, I 
guess. °"N I know a lotta fellers that 
sez ingineers. So ingineers it is.” 

“Alright, Jim. We got that settled. 
Now let’s take a spell off and y’ kin 
tell me what kind of a show they had 
and some of the ol’ gang who was tak- 
in’ ’er in,” I heard Tommy say. 

“Don’t mind if I do,” sez Jim. “Well, 
I'll tellya. Me ’n the gang left the 
plant here Tuesday afternoon ‘n we 
pulled in Cleveland that night "bout 
8 o'clock. Next mornin’ Peg Murray 
—y’ know, she ’s the one back of the 
desk who always has gotta smile for y’ 
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SETWEEN HEATS 


WITH Shout 


—she sez, ‘Hey ya Jim. Still in the 
iron and steel business?’ “Sure thing, 
I sez—the Mrs. is doin’ the ironin’ ’n 
I’m takin’ care of the steelin’.” ‘Quit 
your nonsense ’n put your name on the 
dotted line if y’ wanta see the show 
under the big tent,’ she sez. “’N 
brother a great show it was.” 

“Tell me somethin’, Jim. Remember 
how the boss kept sayin’ there wouldn’t 
be many of the fellers up at the show 
cuz they'd be too busy. How ‘bout 
it?” 

“Yeah, Tommy, I heard ’im pass out 
them there words but [’ll tellya, there 
was lottsa guys there chewin’ the fat. 
There was Charlie McGranahan ’n 
Graf of J. & L., Walter Burr of Lukens, 
Lew Coffin ’n Fisher of Bethlehem, 
Frank Flynn ’n Shorty Miller ’n Tull 
’n Morgan of Republic, ’n Cramer of 
Carnegie. Then there was Ford ’n 
Farrington ’n Moxley of Wheeling 
Steel, ’n Charlie Betz ’n Julius Clauss 
‘n some more from Great Lakes, ’n 
lottsa guys from Sheet & Tube ’n Shar- 
on, ’n Inland. Naw, the boss was 
wrong. He mustta heard some of that 
funny band music comin’ from them 
there propaganda guys over in Hitler’s 
meadow, I guess,” Jimmy sez. 

“What did the guys have to say that 
were readin’ the papers?” asked Tom- 
my. 

“P-u-l-e-n-t-y, boy. "Course I was in- 
terested in Morgan’s paper on sintering 
machines cuz I wanted to get some 
dope on the ’quipment so as when we 
start buildin’ ours over on the other 
side of the blast furnace stockhouse, 
I'll know how to keep things movin’. 
Y’ remember Charlie Betz of Great 
Lakes. Well Charlie was chairman of 
the meetin’ ’n he had a dickens of 
a time gettin’ the discussion stopped. 
But he turned on the heat ’n the guys 
stopped jus’ in time cuz Morgan was 
all outta breath but still comin’ up fer 
more.” 

“Tell me somethin’ “bout the show, 
Jim.” 

“Well she wasn’t too big ’n she 
wasn’t too small. Jus’ right. Plenty of 
folk millin’ ‘round the booths. Lottsa 
business talk ’n gassin’ "bout power 





house trinkets. A lotta guys were mak- 
in’ it a rule to return to the Allis Chal- 
mers booth a number of times.” 

“What was the big idea?” Tommy 
asked. 

“Oh they had a 5-gallon carboy full 
of tomato juice, plenty of cups in a 
container ’n all y’ had to do was to 
hold your cup under the faucet, turn 
on the juice as we say in the shop ’n 
gulp ‘er down—that is, if y’ had any 
gulps left in your gulper.” 

“All for the purpose of makin’ full 
red-blooded electricians, huh?” 

“Naw, not ’xactly. One of the fel- 
lers in the booth told me drinkin’ wa- 
ter cost 40 cents a gallon and tomato 
juice 47 cents a gallon. So they 
filled ‘er up with tomato juice. “What 
’s 7 cents a gallon, sez he jus’ like 
that. °N I guess he had somethin.’ 
One day of the show the gang drank 
a little over 47 gallons. So if y’ see 
any of the gang with a nice red blush 
on the cheeks y’ kin take it from me 
they were imbibin’ in full strength to- 
mato juice at the show. ’Course there 
were other palate soothers but the boys 
were specializin’ on tomato juice high 
balls in paper containers when I saw 
them.” 

“Sounds real interestin’ y’ son of a 
gun. I suppose y’ poured tea?” 

“Well not exactly. Y’ see there ’s 
‘not a shock in a_ wire load,’ they say, 
’n bein’ a good electrician, I had to 
prove it. Y’ understand?” sez Jim. 

“Yeh. I suppose y’ had on your best 
bib ’n tucker at the banquet and shin 
dig afterward?” 

“Sure did. Wait till I tell y’ “bout 
one of the fellers from Pittsburgh. 
He kept takin’ pictures of the gang 
sittin’ round the banquet tables ’n he 
never stopped ’til he had used up ’bout 
16 flash bulbs. ’N when he reached 
down in his bag for the seventeenth 
bulb, there wasn’t any bulb but his 
hand came out holdin’ a film pack that 
should have been in his camera. Was 
his face red? Well Tommy ol’ kid, 
whadda y’ say we get goin’ ag’in, 
huh?” asked Jim. 

“Okay,” sez Tommy. 

* * * 

I was glad to have overheard the 
conversation cuz I believe we've got 
some new ideas on sintering plants we 
didn’t have ‘fore Jim went to the con- 
vention. Lottsa times it works that way 
when your company sends some repre- 
sentatives to the annual meetings. Have 
y tried it? 

So long, fellers. I'll be seein’ ya. 

Shorty. 


. * 
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Dismantling existing furnace in preparation for reconstruction. 
§ 7 


HILE the defense program is causing 

the construction of facilities for 
enormous new capacity, most of today’s iron 
and steel tonnage is being produced by 
existing units. 

McKee recognizes that the maintenance of 
present plants at peak efficiency is equally 
important as the construction of new capacity. 

The McKee organization is geared up 
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to give you prompt action on major rebuilds. 

In rebuilding existing units McKee can 
reduce “out of production” time of the unit 
to a minimum by having all essential material 
on hand before construction starts, and by 
using its own experienced field organization. 

Arthur G. McKee & Company’s 36 years of 
world-wide experience assure you of sound 


engineering and efficient construction. 


Arthur 6. Mckee & Company 


x Engineers and Contracters 


2300 CHESTER AVENUE + CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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COMMERCE BUILDING 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 





Revamped production aisle in old manufacturing building where all machining 


and welding is done. 
disks. 


Reflectors in far right corner are spun from aluminum 
This portion of the plant works around the clock 


“MATCHING” CENTERS 


Expedite Handling of Materials 


In New Westinghouse Setup 


Costing nearly one million dollars, the expansion program recently 
completed at Cleveland's Lighting Division not only doubled plant 
capacity, but also provided the unit with a smooth flowing produc- 


tion line. 


Various “matching” points in the plant's C-shaped lay- 


out place the proper material in the right place at the right time 


© Good lighting is extremely es- 
sential to both defense industries 
and military needs. And, the prob- 
lem at Cleveland’s Lighting Division 
of Westinghouse about 18 months 
ago was gearing its production up 
to the anticipated tempo of nation- 
al defense demands of today. 

Ordinarily, the problem of step- 
ping up production is merely a mat- 
ter of doubling floor space, extend- 
ing conveyor lines and adding on a 
comparable working force. But not 
so at the Cleveland plant. The prob- 
lem was not so simple. In the first 
place, lighting fixtures such as for 
protective lighting, fluorescents for 
industrial plants, landing field mark- 
ers, searchlights and units for 
naval use, in addition to the Pre- 
cipitron units which also are made 
here, do not lend themselves to 
“straight-line” production methods 
since each order is routed individual- 
ly. Then again, existing facilities 
and geographical limitations had an 
important bearing upon the whole 
setup. 

In spite of these complications, to- 
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day the Cleveland division with a 
“streamlined” production line con- 
sisting of more than a mile of con- 
veyors supplemented with traveling 
overhead monorail hoists, electric 
trucks, tote boxes and other han- 
dling expedients, is capable of an 
output just double that of a year 
ago, even though actually the facili- 
ties were only increased 40 per cent. 
Of this doubled capacity, more than 
75 per cent at present is for defense. 

Representing an outlay of nearly 
a million dollars and over a year’s 
work, the expansion consists of one 
completely new one-story building, a 
new boiler house with a new 420- 
horsepower boiler to augment two 
existing boilers, two _ additional 
stories each to both manufacturing 
and a foundry building, revamped 
receiving and shipping facilities and 


renewed or rehabilitated service fa- 
cilities. 

Ground for the first building was 
broken in October, 1940. This unit, a 
one-story concrete, brick and steel 
building designed for pattern and 
foundry supply storage, was ready 
for orcupancy Jan. 15, 1941. 

Simultaneously with construction 
of the pattern storage building, ex- 
cavation started for the 2-story ad- 
ditions to the _ buildings which 
housed the actual manufacturing of 
lighting apparatus. 

Here the problem was not so easy. 
With a greater backlog of orders 
than ever in the history of the plant, 
production had to be maintained in 
some instances 24 hours per day, 
and construction problems had to 
be subordinated to production. De- 
spite January weather one end of the 
factory was completely demolished 
and exposed to permit new construc- 
tion, both production and construc: 
tion proceeding on schedule. 

To keep production moving, the 
newly completed pattern storage 
building was temporarily turned 
over to the factory for use as an 
assembly plant. Five conveyorized 
lines were put into operation with 
a total capacity cf 500 fluorescent 
fixtures per 8-hour shift. Thus it 
was possible to manufacture and 
ship on time such orders as lighting 
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Configured Tubing 


TAKES THE BRAKES OFF TUBING DESIGN! 











How many times have you wanted to use 
tubing in your product—either fer utility or 
ornamentation—only to be prohibited by the 
excessive cost of fabricating odd or unusual 
shapes? How often have you overlooked the 
possibilities of tubing, because you thought 
it too difficult or expensive to form? 


>”? 


If you can say, “At least once,” to either 
question, you should know more about 
CONFIGURED TUBING—the latest devel- 
opment in tubing fabrication. 


It’s a new, patented process that forms tubing 
to almost any contour. Wall thickness can 
be thickened or thinned as the outside diam- 
eter is reduced—with tolerance of diameter 
held to approximately +.010” when Repub- 
lic ELECTRUNITE Tubing is used. 


Because it is a cross rolling process, how- 


, a 


ever, sharp corners and undercuts cannot be 
made—and the cross-section must be circular 
at all points. The drawing above shows a 
typical example of configuring. 

Present equipment limits length to 20 feet, 
maximum outside diameter to 4” and wall 
thickness to .165”—with smallest limit of 
finished size 4” O.D. by .049” wall. This 
range will be extended as engineers are 
ready to investigate and apply the almost 
limitless possibilities of CONFIGURED 
TUBING to their designs and shop 


problems. 


Our engineers will be glad to study your 
blueprints or discuss contemplated shapes 
and tell you what can be done by configura- 
tion. Steel and Tubes Division, Republic 
Steel Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio. 





OA LL: 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


ELECTRIC RESISTANCE WELDED TUBING 


Also Boiler Tubes - + - Condenser and Heat Exchanger Tubes 








equipment for Wright Aeronautical 
Co. at Lockland, O., which required 


about 18,000 fluorescent fixtures. 

Due to space limitations, existing 
building, and transportation facili- 
ties, to obtain the most efficiency 
from the new layout a C-shaped 
material flow was established. Raw 
materials are received into the plant 
by both rail and motor truck. Since 
it is always most desirable to have 
all material received at one point, 
the receiving department was ]lo- 
cated at a point which would have 
both these facilities. The same was 
true of shipping. In the case of 
shipping, however, the problem of 
shipments from warehouse as well 
as direct shipments from the fac- 
tory had to be considered since near- 
ly 50 per cent of the volume shipped 
originates as warehouse stock. And 
since the 8-story building is used 
as the warehouse, it was most ad- 
vantageous to ship from this point. 

These two “anchor points”, the 
receiving and shipping activities, 
were most nearly fixed by geo- 
graphic limitations, and the problem 
then resolved itself into obtaining 
the most efficient and adequate lay- 
out possible between these two 
points. 

Because the type of product 
handled at this plant does not lend 
itself to manufacture in a multi- 
story building with any degree of 
efficiency, the problem remained of 
getting a sufficient amount of floor 
space under one roof and between 
the two fixed points to accommodate 
the productive capacity required. 
Also, in the new layout it was 
deemed advisable to revise certain 
manufacturing processes and meth- 
ods to allow for better production 
and cost control as well as to obtain 
a better productive flow of materials. 

After careful study, the raw ma- 
terial storeroom was located im- 
mediately adjacent to the receiving 
department since 85 per cent of the 
material entering into the product 
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line” production. 





Nearly a mile of conveyor lines are in three of the new buildings to ‘stream- 
The conveyor at right carries single-tube fluorescent fixtures; 


center line is for packed sterilamps, and conveyor on the left carries 4-tube 


fluorescent fixture assemblies. 


All three lines move toward the packing room 


from which they proceed to the shipping room, store room or warehouse 


is handled through this storeroom, 
while only 15 per cent goes direct 
to the shop. To allot all the re- 
quired space necessary to raw ma- 
terial stores would have left little 
space for manufacturing and other 
succeeding activities. 

After further analysis, the store- 
room was divided into two cate- 
gories; one consisting of relatively 
heavy and active materials with 
rapid turnover, and the other con- 
sisting of relatively light materials 
of slower turnover. By such a di- 
vision and using mechanical han- 
dling equipment it was found that 
storing the slower moving, lighter 
materials on a second floor would 
be no detriment. This led to the 
designing of the 2-story factory ad- 
dition which, in turn, provided suf- 
ficient space to accommodate the 
layout previously determined from 
production requirements. 

The majority of the apparatus 
manufactured in this plant does not 
lend itself to “straight line” pro- 
duction. Although nearly all de- 
signs are standard, customers very 
frequently specify some _ special 
feature to accommodate an archi- 
tectural requirement such as special 
finishes or hardware, or local build- 
ing codes may necessitate a change 
from standard design. 

A study of production conditions 
and material flow revealed that by 
interposing “matching centers” for 
material at certain points in the lay- 
out between successive manufactur- 
ing operations, a nearly “straight 
line” flow could be obtained. Thus 
the principle of progressive flow 
with lateral feeders was applied to 
the layout, the feeders consisting 
of overhead hoists traveling on mov- 
ing overhead bridges or other suit- 
able handling expedient, depending 








on the product handled. The 
“matching centers” serve to “take 
up” slack and smooth out interrup- 
tions and, in addition, eliminate most 
delays due to having the proper ma- 
terial in the right place at the right 
time. Material is received either by 
truck or rail in the receiving depart- 
ment. Every piece of material is 
checked, then sent to the raw ma- 
terial storeroom, production dis- 
patch station, or finished parts store- 
room, depending upon the type of 
material and where it enters into 
process. 

Suppose we follow a hypothetical 
product through a typical manufac- 
turing cycle. Let us assume that 
it originates as raw material in the 
raw material storeroom. The cor- 
rect quantity and size of material 
is sent by the storeroom to the pro- 
duction dispatch station. The store- 
room cuts, shears, weighs out, or 
otherwise supplies the correct 
amount for a given order. The ma- 
terial is then sent by conveyor or 
caster truck to the dispatcher. 

When all the material required 
for the first operation is on hand, 
the dispatcher routes the order to 
the manufacturing department, usu- 
ally with drawings and tools neces- 
sary to perform the specified opera- 
tions. If the material can be ac- 
commodated in tote boxes, it is sent 
by conveyor, automatically con- 
trolled from the dispatch station. If 
the material is too large for tote 
boxes, it is delivered on caster 
trucks by a move man. By this 
means, the dispatcher can control 
production very readily. The shop 
can work on the various orders in 
the proper sequence since only such 
work is dispatched as may be re- 
quired and all other material is held 
in the dispatch station. This then 
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becomes the first “matching point” 
in the layout. 

After the specified operations are 
completed on the first assignments, 
the material is returned to the dis- 
patch station, usually by trucks or 
caster skids, for reassignment un- 
til all so-called “feeder operations” 
are completed. These may be any 
or all of the following processes: 
metal stamping, machining, spin- 
ning, welding, subassembly, clean- 
ing, plating, painting or polishing. 
The dispatcher has full control of 
work assignment and in this way 
can route jobs to the best advantage 
and stabilize the work in the shop 
as well as give preference to specific 
orders. 

Should any one department be low 
on work, he may start out jobs 
that may not be required immedi- 
ately, then hold the parts in the 
dispatch station before routing for 
succeeding operations. Or, he may 
hold up less important orders to 
give way to urgent work. 

When all “feeder operations” have 
been completed, the material is sent 
to the finished parts storeroom or 
dispatch station No. 2, depending 
upon its classification. Material 
that is made for stock and carried 
on ledgers is held in the finished 
parts storeroom until requisitioned. 
If it should apply on a customer’s 
order, it is sent to the dispatch sta- 
tion for matching with other parts 
applying on the order, and is held 
there until it can be released for 
assembly and shipment. This now 
becomes another “matching center.” 

As mentioned previously, most so- 
called “standard fixtures” must have 
certain special features to satisfy 
customers’ needs. Several years 
ago an analysis was made to deter- 
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Small pieces such as housings and cov- 
ers are stamped out by these machines. 
The three presses are fed by new type 
adjustable height racks. Note overhead 
monorail tracks for traveling overhead 
hoists which supplement conveyors 


mine how many component parts of 
each assembly were interchangeable 
on similar apparatus. The survey 
revealed that from 85 to 95 per cent 
were standard, and this led to a 
policy of stocking parts rather than 
finished units. Stocking parts gave 
the advantage of lessening large 
warehouse stocks of finished units 
and quicker service to customers, as 
it was often necessary to dismantle 
a finished unit to bring it up to 
order specifications. 

When an order is ready to as- 
sembie, the dispatcher collects all 
of the special material required for 
the order and requisitions the stock 
parts from the finished parts store- 
room, which is located adjacent to 
the dispatch station. When all is in 
readiness, he sends the order by 
caster skid to the head of the as- 
sembly lines. 

With exception of such appara- 
tus that cannot be moved on con- 
veyors due to physical dimensions 
or design, all assembly is done on 
roller. gravity conveyors. Each unit 
is assembled progressively and, af- 
ter the final operation, is inspected 
and ready for packing. The as- 
sembly conveyors extend to the 
packing floor, and this operation is 
also done on conveyors or special 
benches designed to keep all ma- 
terial within the effective working 
radius of the operator. 

Lighting fixtures, as a rule, can be 
easily damaged in handling. This 
means that packing is a relatively 





important operation and requires a 
considerable amount of bulky ma- 
terials. Due to the volume handled, 
the stock of materials necessary to 
keep on hand is quite extensive, and 
this is one of the principal items 
which were placed in the storeroom 
on the second floor of the new ad- 
dition. However, the problem re- 
mained of getting the proper ma- 
terials in the correct quantities to 
the packing floor at the right time 
so that units coming off the assem- 
bly line could be packed without de- 
Jay. 

A belt conveyor was installed to 
accomplish this, and by arranging 
a switch and spur to the No. 2 dis- 
patch station, materials entering 
into the assembly that are stored 
in this storeroom unit are carried 
by the conveyor directly to the ship- 
ping floor. 

After the material has _ been 
packed, it is turned over to the 
shipping department, located on the 
same floor, for shipment or ware- 
housing. If same is for warehouse 
stock, it is transferred by caster 
truckload on an elevator to the up- 
per floors, which are used for that 
purpose. If it goes into direct ship- 
ment, it is moved to the loading 
platform which has been designed 
to accommodate six trucks and one 
freight car at one loading. Here at 
the loading platform as at the re- 
ceiving end, an _ overhead hoist 
traveling on a monorail bridge is 
available to expedite handling of 
heavy and odd shaped material. 


New Color System 
Aids Machine Operators 


@ Light buff and light gray ma- 
chine finishes are the best colors 
for reducing operator eye fatigue 
according to a report presented at 
the recent Atlanta meeting of the 
Illuminating Engineering Society. 
Presented by Arthur A. Brainerd, 
Philadelphia Electric Co., and Matt 
Denning, of the Finishes Division 
of Du Pont, the report also re- 
vealed that aluminum stood very 
high as a satisfactory finish with 
light blue showing promise. 

Most important, however, the col- 
laborative 2-year investigations 
conducted by these two men 
showed that by compromising—that 
is painting all machines in “hori- 
zontal gray” and “spotlighting” the 
working area with light buff, bet- 
ter performance ratings were ob- 
tained than with any of the solid 
colors, 

At the meeting, studies of how 
brightness and contrast in paint 
colors on machinery combined to 
increase the accuracy of seeing, re- 
ducing accident hazards, providing 
more comfortable working condi- 
tions, and also increasing produc- 
tion were presented in a color mo- 
tion picture. 
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why. Shell E.X.L. Grease... 
i—Has a high melting point. 





4—Is non-corrosive. 


at high operating speeds. 


the Shell man today. 





es 


ETWEEN load-carrying members and sepa- 
rator —that’s where Shell E.X.L. Grease 
proves its superior lubricating properties. Here’s 


2—Is of asmooth texture... lubricates adequately. 


3—Resists bleeding . . . does not separate at high 
rotational speeds or at high temperatures. 


5—Has outstanding resistance to breakdown even 


6—Seals bearings against dirt, water, etc. 


Shell E.X.L. Grease meets (in many character- 
istics, surpasses) the rigid anti-friction bearing- 
lubrication requirements. Get the details from 
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Air-Cooled Clutch 


@ Ajax Mfg. Co., 1441 Chardon 
road, Cleveland, announces the in- 
corporation of a new _ air-cooled 
clutch on its forging machines, 
which with its double-draft ventila- 
tion is said to increase the effi- 
ciency of the clutch greatly. The 
clutch is housed within the fly- 
wheel which is mounted between 



















widely spaced antifriction bearings. 
The latter, which are easily acces- 
sible for lubrication, have labyrinth 
grease seals and overflow discharge 
ducts which prevent lubricant from 


entering clutch plates. Clutch- 
cooling air is pulled in by scoops 
at the hub on both sides of the fly- 
wheel, forced out centrifugally be- 
tween the friction surfaces of the 
clutch plates, and discharged 
through openings in the outer 
clutch housing just inside the fly- 
wheel rim. 


Boring Lathe 


@ Wickes Bros., Saginaw, Mich., 
announces a new double end boring 
lathe for boring hollow steel forg- 
ings such as torpedo air flasks and 
guns. Measuring 30 inches by 25 x 
25 feet, it is equipped with a 30-inch 
hollow spindle and 25-foot length 
of bed on each end. To bore the 
hollow forgings from both ends 
simultaneously, each end of the bed 
is equipped with a 12-inch by 20-foot 





forged steel boring bar. The ma- 
chine is arranged with independent 
feed box on each end, driven by a 
variable speed direct-current motor, 
and with power rapid traverse. The 
main drive motor is of the 50-horse- 
power variable speed type having 
three mechanical speed changes in 
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the headstock. The forged steel 
work-piece is supported in, and 
driven by the face plates on either 
side of the center drive headstock, 
and also supported in the 4-jaw 
steadyrests. A portable’ spotting 
carriage is provided for preliminary 
work on the end of the forging. The 
lathe, with electrical equipment 
weighs 183,000 pounds. 


Hydraulic Hoists 


@ Gar Wood Industries Inc., 7924 
Riopelle street, Detroit, has intro- 
duced several new arm-type hy- 


draulic hoist models for installation 
on 1% to 2-ton truck chassis. They 
are especially adaptable for use in 
connection with dump bodies from 





8 to 10 feet in length. Manufactured 
in three sizes, D6R, D7R and D7LR, 
these hoists involve a new type of 
lifting arrangement. Besides, the 
lifting effort is reduced considerably, 
due to the body being lifted further 
forward, and also is disseminated 
over a greater area. The hoists 
provide faster operation and mini- 
mum stress on truck frame. They 
also have longer lever arms and 
fewer working parts. 


Industrial Truck 


@ Elwell-Parker Electric Co., 4205 
St. Clair. avenue, Cleveland, an- 
nounces that a recent addition to 
the platform structure of its type 
EP-4 power industrial truck now en- 
ables the operator to pick up, trans- 
port and place loaded skids having 
various under-clearances, without 
wasting time. The standard height 
of truck platform is 6 inches above 












floor, with a 4%-inch lift. This per- 
mits lifting and handling skids hav- 
ing an under-floor clearance of 7 
inches. To handle skids of greater 





height, a hinged frame or super- 
structure is lowered from its ver- 
tical position, increasing the plat- 
form height to 11 inches at nor- 
mal, and 15% inches when raised. 
The truck itself is designed for 
storage battery operation. Its rated 
capacity is 4000 pounds and its trav- 
el speed under load is 4% miles 
per hour. Dynamic brake supple- 
ments friction brake, and _ foot 
pedals are interlocked with the 
drive controller. When depressed, 
one pedal closes the power circuit 
while the other releases’. brake. 


Spotfacer, Boring Tool 


@ Bokum Tool Co., 49 West Han- 
cock street, Detroit, has placed on 
the market a B & B spotfacer and 





boring tool which is said to per- 
form more accurate work with 
fewer motions. It consists of a 
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head (or bar) with a cutting blade 
running through a slot at the end of 
it at right angles. Located on the 
head is a dial with micrometer 
readings which enable the operator 
to set and lock the blade securely 
to precise diameter measurements 
within ten-thousandths of an inch. 
The tool is made in three models 
with standard blades providing a 
range of boring diameters up to 
22 inches. With the aid of a stand- 
ard small tool adaptor the same 
tool can be used to bore holes as 
small as %-inch in diameter. 


Receipting and Check 
Writing Machine 


@ Burroughs Adding Machine Co., 
6071 Second avenue, Detroit, an- 
nounces a new automatic machine 
which gives increased protection, 


speed and economy to bill receipting 





—check writing and signing. The 
operator merely slides the check 
or receipt into the chute, indexes 
amount on the keyboard and de- 
presses the motor bar. Both the 
signature die and the accumulated 
total gures are under lock and key, 
and the machine itself can be com- 
pletely locked to prevent its use by 
an unauthorized person. 


Polishing Machine 


@ Udylite Corp., 1651 East Grand 
boulevard, Detroit, announces an 


automatic polishing machine for 
buffing aluminum aircraft engine 
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pistons. Claimed to have reduced 
production time, 97% per cent in 
comparison with the old-fashioned 
method of buffing pistons by hand, 
it buffs the sides and top in 15 sec- 





onds. The machine consists of an 
index table which indexes automati- 
cally. Twelve chucks hold the pis- 
tons which rotate during the buffing 
operation. These are stationary dur- 
ing the indexing period and during 
the loading and unloading. Six buff- 
ing pedestals are arranged around 
the machine to accommodate buff- 
ing wheels’ which are driven 
through a V-belt drive. 3uffing 
pressure is adjustable by means of 
tension spring so that the buff rides 
over the work. The machine may 
be adapted to a variety of circular 
parts merely by changing work 
holding chucks or fixtures. Only 
one operator is required to load and 
unload the unit. 


Plastic Goggles 


@ B. F. McDonald Co., 1248 South 
Hope street, Los Angeles, has in- 
troduced new type goggles for 
workers engaged in grinding, chip- 
ping or other operations where fly- 
ing objects or particles are an eye 





hazard. Known as I-Gards, they are 
molded of a special clear plastic. 
Lack of frames and side-pieces af- 
fords unrestricted wide angle vision, 


provides the same protection frorn 
obliquely flying objects that cup 
goggles give the wearer. Because 
the light plastic lenses fit snugly 
around the eyes there is no pressure 
on the bridge of the nose, and none 
on the ears. Fogging is minimized, 
and adequate ventilation is pro- 
vided. The goggles are non-shatter- 
able, and strong enough that they 
will pass the standard drop test. 
They are offered either with clear 
lenses or in green Vernalite, a tint 
which stops most infra-red and 
ultra-violet rays. 


Milling Machine 


Van Norman Machine Tool Co., 
Springfield, Mass., has introduced a 
new No. 118 automatic bed-type 
milling machine with hydraulic 
table feed for high production mill- 
ing of small and medium-sized 
parts. Its spindle transmission, lo- 
cated in a compartment at the rear 
of the bed, is driven by a 3-horse- 
power motor, hinge-mounted_ to 
facilitate belt adjustment to the 
main drive pulley. Spindle-speed 
changes are obtained through pick- 
off gears accessible in a housing at 
the rear. A spindle speed plate lo- 
cated on the door of the pick-off 
gear housing, lists the gear combina 
tions required for obtaining any of 
the twelve speeds which are ar- 





ranged from 30 to 1000 revolutions 


per minute in geometric progres- 


sion. The spindle head slide is 
mounted on heavy box-type ways, 
cast integral with the _ upright 


column. A large handwheel, with 
graduated dial raises and lowers the 
head slide. The hydraulic mechan- 


ism for operating the table com- 
prises a pump and main control 
panel, together with necessary 


valves, all of which are located in a 
compartment at the front of the ma- 
chine. The spindle clutch of the 
machine is operated hydraulically 
by means of a clutch lever located 
in a panel at the right front side of 
the machine. The machine, however, 
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can be provided with an automatic 
spindle stop. The normal cycle of the 
machine is rapid-traverse advance, 
normal milling feed, then an auto- 
matic rapid-traverse return to the 
starting position. Lubrication of the 
table is by means of a one-shot oil- 
ing system located at the front of the 
machine. The spindle quill is lubri- 
cated through an oiler at the rear 
top surface of the quill. The high- 
low range gears, located in the 
spindle gear housing, are provided 
with splash lubrication. The ma- 
chine occupies a floor space of 65 x 
46 inches. Its total height is 61 
inches. 


Welder Control Box 


B® Lincoln Electric Co., 12818 Coit 
road, Cleveland, announces a new 
type G welder control box of ad- 
vanced design and_ construction 
which prevents accidental contact 
with live parts, and increases acces- 
sibility. Its important feature is the 
fact that there is a separate com- 
partment for all alternating current 
circuits, including push button, and 
another separate one for direct-cur- 
rent terminals. Both compartments 
have a snap catch which holds the 





The alter- 
nating-current compartment door 
also has screws for locking. The 
catch, however, holds the door in 
closed position in case the screws 
should accidentally or temporarily 
be left out of their proper places. On 
the direct-current compartment, the 
snap catch feature of the door 
makes the terminals readily acces- 
sible without use of tools. Another 
important feature of the control box 
is the improved lifting hook. This 
eliminates all risk of the hook being 
unscrewed. Special nonshorting lugs, 
which lock themselves in proper 
position before they can be bolted 
to the input terminals of the starter, 
prevent possibility of blowing up 
the input lines. The control box is 
permanently grounded to the motor 


door in closed position. 


and generator frames’ through 
mounting bolts. 

Welding Positioner 

@ Industrial Division, Ransome 


Concrete Machinery Co., Dunellen, 
N. J., has introduced an improved 
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heavy-duty 300-pound capacity weld- 
ing positioner for facilitating weld- 
ing of heavy units. It features a 
40-inch square machined steel table- 
top provided with four radial and 





four longitudinal T-slots to take 
%-inch bolts, enabling pieces to be 
welded to be set up quickly. The 
positioner is of all-welded construc- 
tion. Its table, by means of the ma- 
chine’s tilting motor, can be tilted 
from horizontal to 45 degrees be- 
yond vertical. In addition, the table 
top may be rotated at constant speed 
or variable speed as desired. 


Grinders 


@ Hammond Machinery Builders 
Inc., 1611 Douglas avenue, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., announces three new, 
functionally “modernized” OK mod- 
el grinders for tool and light snag- 
ging grinding. These stress over- 
size construction for all moving 
parts such as spindles and bearings. 


@ \HAmMoND 
A EaLAmazo0, 





Base of each machine is of heavy 
cast iron with straight vertical lines 
unbroken by protruding parts. Its 
motor, a heavy-duty type, is for 
handling 10, 12 or 14-inch wheels. 
Other standard equipment consist 
of push button starter with over- 
load protection; heavy, exhaust- 
type semisteel guards; adjustable 


spark deflectors; tool tray and re- 
movable water pot; and adjustable 
tool rests. The grinders also are 
furnished as a combination grinder- 
buffer, or with each end of the spin- 
dle extended to form such a lathe. 


Welding Machines 


@ Progressive Welder Co., 3050 
East Outer drive, Detroit, is offering 
a line of portable welding machines, 
with built-in transformers for use 
on monorails. Machines in the line 
are a cross between pedestal and 
gun welders. Like welding guns 
they may be moved or swung 
around to bring the gun to work, 
and like pedestal welders they have 
rigid arms with a high degree of 
throat depth. They are obtainable 
in a complete range of sizes from 
35 to 400 kilovolt-amperes and with 





arm lengths ranging up to a maxi- 
mum of 36 inches of throat depth. 
Arms are adjustable as to length. 
By sliding them in or out of the 
support housing below the trans- 
former, they may be adjusted to a 
definite electrode distance from the 


support housing. Both arms are 
rigidly supported in the housing. 
The movement to bring the elec- 
trodes together is incorporated in 
a gun mounted on the tip end of the 
upper arm. The latter is air oper- 
ated, with the pressure cylinder, 
solenoid operating valve, and con- 
trol circuit pressure switch mounted 
directly on the gun itself. Elec- 
trode tips are water cooled, and 
foot controls are connected by flex- 
ible cable to control circuit junction 
box mcunted on the transformer. 


Thread Gages 


@ Detroit Tap & Tool Co., 8432 But- 
ler, Detroit, announces a line of 
high precision thread gages for 
checking both internal and external 
threads on various sizes and types 
of shell. 

Plug gages for checking internal 
threads are of the reversible type, 
while ring gages are adjustable and 
may be reconditioned and _ re-set 
when worn with the use of setting- 
gages. 
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‘Spare Those Ways!’’ 


(Continued from Page 57) 
depends the ability of hundreds of 
thousands of pounds of machine 
tools in a typical defense plant to 
turn out acceptable aircraft engines, 
small arms, big guns, fire control 
instruments and all other Army and 

‘ materiel. 

Machine tool builders have at- 
tacked the problem of “slide ac- 
curacy preservation” primarily from 
three directions: First, by using 
hardened surfaces designed to re- 
sist wear and abuse; second, by af- 
fording adequate protection to these 
surfaces where possible; and third, 
by various methods of chip and dirt 
expulsion. In the first-mentioned di- 
rection flame hardening of cast iron, 
and various methods of applying 
hardened and ground steel rails and 
strips to cast iron beds, lately have 
contributed much toward making 
machine tools ways durable and 
foolproof. 


No Excuse for Abuse 


However, don’t take that word 
“foolproof” too literally. The fact 
that a machine tool has hardened 
ways should not be accepted as a 
valid excuse for abuse of those ways 
by operators, any more than the 
fact that an automobile has safety 
glass windows should be accepted as 
an excuse for throwing stones at it. 


The practice of rapping out files 
and dropping chucks and work on 
flame hardened or hardened steel 
ways of a modern lathe or turret 
lathe is fully as reprehensible as 
similar practice in the case of any 
other lathe. It damages the file and 
it damages the chuck and work; 
certainly it doesn’t do the lathe any 
good, and it marks the operator with 
the same stigma as that which 
marks the half-wit who deliberate- 
ly drops castings on his fellow 
workmen’s feet on the assumption 
that. they are wearing safety-toed 
shoes. 


The most common form of protec- 
tion is the so-called “covered way,” 
of which numerous insenious varia- 
tions have been worked out. A good 
example is given in Fig. 1, which 
shows one method emploved by Bar- 
ber-Colman Co. on their hobbing ma- 
chines. Because of the fact that 
there is here no interference with 
the frame of the machine, substan- 
tial one-piece inverted troughs can 
be bolted to the ends of the hob slide 
so as to cover the ways on the bed 
throughout the entire travel of the 
slide. 

On certain of its turret lathes, 
Warner & Swasey Co. employs sim- 
ilar one-piece inverted troughs at- 
tached to the turret slide. By a pat- 
ented system of design these 


troughs are enabled to pass under 
the cross slide and into tunnels un- 
der the headstock, thus giving full 
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way protection regardless of the 
position of the turret carriage and 
cross slide on the bed. 

In cases where slide covers can- 
not be projected beyond the bed, 
some form of telescoping design 
often is employed. A good example 
of this is depicted by Fig. 4, which 
is an end view of the Newton Mill- 
N-Shaver built by Consolidated Ma- 
chine Tool Corp. It will be noted 
that the sections of the cover, of 
which there are duplicates at the 
other end of the machine, are de- 
signed to slide one over the other as 
soon as the outer section contacts 
the cross member of the bracket on 
the end of the bed. 


Incidentally, a word about this ma- 
chine itself is in order because of 
its unusual cutting action. The ini- 
tial or roughing cuts are accom- 
plished by revolving face mills, just 
as in the conventional planer type 
milling machine. On the return 
stroke, however, tool marks are re- 
moved and the work brought to ex- 
act size, by wide shaving blades 
whose heads are advanced into cut- 





ting position hydraulically just as 
the high speed return stroke of the 
table begins. One of these shaving 
blades, in its relative position to its 


companion milling cutter, can be 
seen clearly in the illustration. This 
represents a noteworthy example 


of elimination of “idle time” from 
the operating cycle of a production 
machine tool. 

Another version of the telescoping 
cover idea is that employed by Bry- 
ant Chucking Grinder Co. for pro- 
tection of the overhead precision 
slide bar by which the grinding 
head of the machine is suspended 
and by which it is traversed. In this 
instance—as is apparent in Fig. 2 
the action of these two tubular cov- 
ers is exactly like that of their 
namesake the_ telescope. Experi- 
ments were tried on this machine 
with collapsing guards of pleated or 
“accordion” type but this telescoping 
design has proved to be more satis- 
factory, aS well as better looking. 

An extremely simple form of bed 
way protection—but at the same 
time a surprisingly effective one 





Machining Anti-Aircraft Shell in England 


a 











@ “Formers” and tungsten carbide cutting tools are speeding production of anti- 


aircraft shell in Great Britain. 


Above is a closeup of a No. 12 Rydermatic shell 


lathe (British) being used for finish turning 4.5-inch shell, including the driving 


band groove. 


cf carbide tools, at left, used for turning the shell. 


Note triple “former” slide control employed to regulate movement 


The tools themselves are of 


Wimet tungsten carbide, produced by A. C. Wickman Ltd., England. Tungsten- 
carbide powder is supplied to Britain by Carboloy Co. Inc., Detroit 





is that shown in Fig. 3, as applied 
to a Gray variable voltage drive op- 
enside planer. This consists of a 
double-sloped sheet steel trough 
of which one is bolted to each end 
of the planer table, Chips and dirt 
brushed off over the ends of the 
table fall into the trough and thence 
onto the floor, instead of falling into 
the very vitals of the machine, which 
in truth expresses the importance 
of the accurately finished but un- 
avoidable exposed ways of a planer 
bed. This same idea—modified to 
suit conditions—can be applied to 
many other types of machines not 
originally equipped with way pro- 
tection. 

When it comes to chip and dirt 
expulsion, there are just about a- 
hundred-and-one ideas as to how it 
should be done. However, there is 
one basic rule upon which any suc- 
cessful method must be based. That 
rule is, “You can’t keep the stuff 
from trying persistently to get in, 
so you just have to keep pushing it 
out.” Regardless of packings, seals, 
wipers, etc., fine chips and abrasive 
dirt will persist in working their way 
in between slides and into bearings. 
The answer to that challenge is to 
keep pushing these foreign sub- 
stances out again by pressure lubri- 
cation, by ample flow of coolant, or 
possibly by air pressure. 

This in turn means constant at- 
tention to the lubrication of the ma- 


Doubly 
handy 


chine. It means constant care on the 
part of the operator to see that chips 
and dirt do not accumulate at vital 
points where they may tend to choke 
things up. This last is doubly im- 
portant on the older models of ma- 
chine tools—many of which are not 
equipped for pressure lubrication of 
slides and bearings, or with coolant 
systems of generous proportions. 
The day may come when ways 
and means will be found to give 100 
per cent protection to all ways, slides 
and other bearing surfaces in all 
machine tools. For the time being, 
however, we must take better care 
of what we have—recognizing the 
fact that some of our existing ma- 
chine tool equipment is not exactly 
100 per cent in that respect. Just 
now the problem is an educational 
one. It can be licked by making the 
following command a “must” in 
machine shops throughout America 
“Workmen, Spare Those Ways!” 


Fine Cavities in Metal 
Traced to Gas Content 


@ Unsoundness in the skirts of 
small 12 per cent silicon-aluminum 
alloy pistons take the form of fine 
cavities in positions remote from 
the runner and riser. This fact was 
announced by R. T. Parker, research 
metallurgist, Research & Develop- 
ment Department, Northern Alumi- 





activities .. 





@ Opening through its own passageway directly into Grand 
Central Terminal, the Hotel Roosevelt offers you perfect 
convenience on your arrival in New York .. . And because 
of its location at the heart of Manhattan’s great mid-town 
section, it affords the same kind of convenience for all outside 
. Doubly handy and doubly enjoyable . . . 
outside rooms, with both tub and shower 


GUY LOMBARDO AND HIS 
ROYAL CANADIANS IN THE GRILL 


HOTEL ROOSEVELT 


BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 


MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 


Direct Entrance from Grand Central Terminal 





Large 
$4.50. 
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num Co., Ltd., Banbury, England, 
at the thirty-third annual autumn 
meeting of the British Institute of 
Metals, London, Sept. 17. 

Comparison of atmospheric condi- 
tions with the percentage of scrap 
obtained in the foundry showed only 
a vague relationship. Over periods 
of some weeks, increases in the at- 
mospheric humidity were followed 
by general increases in the percent- 
age of scrap, while in several in- 
stances daily sharp variations in 
the humidity were followed by 
sharp changes in the percentage of 
scrap. 

A brief examination of a piston 
after diamond machining showed 
that small cavities may be disclosed 
or concealed according to the tech- 
nique followed. 


Experiments Give Differences 


Two experiments in which pis- 
tons were cast from metal having 
a high or low gas content into a die- 
assembly fitted with thermocouples, 
demonstrated clearly the effects of 
variation in the gas content of the 
metal and temperature of the die- 
assembly. X-ray methods proved 
far more useful in assessing the 
soundness of the pistons than mi- 
crographic methods. A well-marked 
relationship between soundness and 
die-assembly temperature was ob- 
served, the hotter assembly giving 
the better results. With metal of 
both high and low gas content, pis- 
tons of reasonable soundness were 
obtained at high assembly tempera- 
ture; but at low assembly tempera- 
tures the metal of low gas content 
gave pistons of inferior quality con- 
taining localized unsoundness. Pis- 
tons from metal of high gas con- 
tent contained unsoundness of a 
finer and more general type, owing 
to the dispersive effect of the gas 
present. 

The variation in gas content, 
therefore, explained the dGifference 
in the type of unsoundness. ob- 
served. Variations in the humidity 
could be admitted as only partly 
responsible for a _ hitherto unex- 
plained periodicity in incidence of 
the unsoundness. Variations in ma- 
chining technique were considered 
of much more importance in this 
respect. 

The relationship between die-as- 
sembly temperatures and soundness 
of the pistons points to a way of 
obtaining an immediate improve- 
ment in quality, although a coinci- 
dental improvement in quality of 
the metal also is desirable. 

E. Liddiard, British Nonferrous 
Metals Research Association, point- 
ed out that gas is not the only 
cause of unsoundness; holding the 
metal in a pot for a length of time 
affects the grain size. Density de- 
termination should be used in such 
investigations as it gives a good 
measure of porosity. 
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Scrap Shortage. Labor 


Threaten Steel Output 


Current situation relieved but future not 


clear. Closed shop campaign cuts production. 


New 


@ THREATENING labor conditions and continued 
shortage of steelmaking scrap cast their shadows over 
the steel industry, with possibility of steel production 
being severely curtailed before the winter is over. 

At the moment the Chicago district is the focal 
point in the labor situation, the short interruption of a 
week ago, which cost considerable production, being 
followed by various movements looking toward a closed 
shop and fraught with dynamite as they develop. Re- 
sults of the campaign in that district are expected to 
be followed by similar tactics in other centers. A 
Detroit producer is strike-bound, with two blast fur- 
naces and fifteen open hearths down. 

Unsettled strike against a Cleveland builder of au- 
tomobile frames has caused at least three automobile 
builders to cease production, much of their output be- 
ing for defense. Various other labor interruptions are 
taking place, the aggregate causing a great loss of 
production. 

Currently steelmaking scrap is in an easier position, 
though the long-range prospect is little changed. 
Slightly more remote scrap is moving from the West 
and some material held for expected higher prices is 
being released. An eastern steelmaker last week ap- 
pealed to Washington to avert sharp curtailment in its 
open-hearth department and orders were given to near- 
by dealers to move supplies at once. A tonnage from 
the Philadelphia navy yard was also shipped. The re- 
lief is only temporary unless general supply is increased. 
The scrap industry is moving to meet requirements of 
the recent priority order, but it is too soon to evalu- 
ate its effects on the situation in general. One result 
will be a better distribution and shipments will be to 
those most in need. With winter at hand and reserves 
low, the outlook is dismal unless the current movement 
is sharply increased. The next few weeks will deter- 
mine whether the supply is definitely too low to meet 
steelmaking demands, as seems probable. 

Automobile production last week was the largest in 
several weeks, indicating the new model season is gain- 
ing headway. The week’s output was 85,600 units, 
6535 more than 79,065 in the previous period. This 


compares with 114,672 cars produced in the corre- 
sponding week a year ago. 


Doubt is expressed that 
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iron ore record already established 







MARKET IN 
TABLOID*« 


Demand 


Pruces. 


Steady at ceiling levels. 


Production 





this rate can be maintained and it is believed automo- 
bile builders will be unable to obtain sufficient steel to 
produce as many cars as allowed under the reduced 
schedule allowed by OPM. 

Decision by SPAB to allow no construction except 
for national defense or health and safety of the public 
has had no direct effect so far though its implications 
have caused some work to be abandoned. It is under- 
stood strict application is not to be made on projects 
well advanced and these may be completed. Sufficient 
defense building is in hand to keep structural mills and 
fabricators busy over an extended period, the former 
now being crowded to make deliveries in time to meet 
erection schedules. 


Possibility of lend-lease purchase by Great Britain 
of 200 light locomotives, 20,000 freight cars and 250,- 
000 .tons of steel rails for use in Iran to carry war 
supplies to Russia overhangs the railroad situation. 
The purchase depends on progress of the campaign in 
Russia. If consummated it would defer deliveries to 
American railroads. 


Production advanced 2 points last week to 96% per 
cent, the principal factor being resumption at Chicago 
after labor interruption. The rate there advanced 10% 
points to 101 per cent, from a revised rate of 90% 
per cent the previous week. Cincinnati gained 6 points 
to 88 per cent and Cleveland 1 point to 99 per cent. 
Pittsburgh lost 1 point to 98 per cent, Detroit 23 points 
to 68 and Wheeling 3 points to 93 per cent. Other cen- 
ters showed no change from the previous week: Youngs- 
town, 98; New England, 90; Buffalo, 93; Eastern Penn- 
sylvania, 93; Birmingham, 95 and St. Louis 83. 


Movement of Lake Superior iron ore already has 
passed the high mark set in 1929 and unless late weather 
conditions are bad it seems likely 79,000,000 tons will 
be moved this year, which would set a mark 14,000,000 
tons above the previous record. Great Lakes fleet is 
100 per cent active, with 292 ships in the ore trade, 
this condition obtaining since May 1. This season 
17 Canadian ships have aided in ore transport. 

Under ceiling price restrictions composite prices 
necessarily hold unchanged, finished steel at $56.60, iron 
and steel at $38.15 and steelworks scrap at $19.16. 









Civilian consumer inquiry less. 


Rose 2 points to 96% per cent. 


COMPOS 


Oct. 18 
[ron and Steel .... $38.15 
Finished Steel 56.60 
Steelworks Scrap.. 19.16 


hot strip, nails, tin plate, pipe. 


Iron and Steel Composite:—Pig iron, scrap, billets, 
pipe, rails, alloy steel, hot strip, and cast iron pipe at representative centers. 
Steelworks Scrap Composite:—Heavy melting s 


Oct. 11 Oct. 4 
$38.15 $38.15 
56.60 56.60 
19.16 19.16 


ITE MARKET 


One Three 
Month Ago Months Ago 
Sept., 1941 July, 1941 
$38.15 $38.15 
56.60 56.60 
19.16 19.16 





AVERAGES 


One Five 
Year Ago Years Ago 
Oct., 1940 Oct., 1936 

$38.07 $34.67 

56.60 53.90 

20.70 16.65 


sheet bars, wire rods, tin plate, wire, sheets, plates, shapes, bars, black 
Finished Steel Composite:—Plates, shapes, bars, 
teel and compressed sheets. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 


Finished Material 


Steel bars, Pittsburgh 
Steel bars, Chicago 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 
Shapes, Philadelphia 
Shapes, Chicago 

Plates, Pittsburgh 
Plates, Philadelphia 
Plates, Chicago 

Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh 
Sheets, 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary 

Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary........ 


Sheets, No. 24 galv. Gary....... 


Bright bess., basic wire, Pitts... 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts. 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh .... 


Semifinished Material 


Sheet bars, Pittsburgh, Chicago. 
Slabs, Pittsburgh, Chicago...... 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh 


Wire rods No, 5 to #-inch, Pitts. 


Sheets, Strip 


Hot-Rolled Sheets 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Birmingham, 
Buffalo, Youngstown, 
Sparrows Point, Middle- 
town, base 
Granite City base ....... 2.20c 
yo ae Seer ree 2.20c 
Pacific ports ene me 
Cold-Rolled Sheets 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Gary, Buf- 
falo, Youngstown, Mid- 
dletown, B’ham., base .. 3.05c 
Granite City, base....... 3.15¢ 


2.10¢ 


Detroit, del. Acar 3.15c 
Other Mich. pts., del. 2.25¢c 
Pacific ports ei . 3.70c 


Galvanized Sheets, No. 24 
Pittsburgh, Gary,  Bir- 
mingham, Buffalo, 
Youngstown, Sparrows 
Point, Middletown, base 3.50c 
Granite City, base....... 3.60¢ 
Pacific ports . 4,05¢ 
Corrugated Galv, Sheets 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Buffalo, 
Sparrows 


Birmingham, 
Youngstown, 


Point, Middletown, 29 
gage, per square 3.3ic 
Granite City 3.38c 


ol ys Be ee 3.73¢c 
Culvert Sheets 
Pittsburgh, Gary, Birmingham, 
16-gage, not corrugated, cop- 
per steel 3.60c, copper iron 

3.90c, pure iron 3.95c. 

Pittsburgh, 24-gage, zinc-coat- 
ed, hot-dipped, heat-treated 
4.25c¢. 

Granite City, copper steel 3.70c, 
copper iron 4.00c, pure iron 
4.05c. 

Pacific ports, copper steel 4.25c, 


No. 24 galv., Pittsburgh. 


Oct. 18, Sept. July Oct. 
1941 1941 1941 1940 


Pig Iron 


Oct. 18, Sept. July Oct. 
1941 1941 1941 1940 


2.15¢ 2.15¢ 2.15¢ 2.15¢ Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh....... $25.34 $25.34 $25.34 $24.34 
215 215 2.15 2.15 Basic, Valley .................. 2850 2850 2350 22.50 
247 247 247 2.47 Basic, eastern, del. Philadelphia. 25.34 25.34 25.34 24.34 
2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 No. 2 fdry., del. Pgh., N.&S. Sides 24.69 24.69 24.69 23.69 
2.215 2.215 2.215 2.215 No. 2 foundry, Chicago.......... 24.00 24.00 24.00 23.00 
2.10 210 2.10 2.10 Southern No. 2, Birmingham.... 20.38 20.38 20.38 19.38 
210 2.10 210 2.10 Southern No. 2, del. Cincinnati... 24.06 24.06 24.06 23.06 
2150 215 215 2.15 No. 2X, del. Phila. (differ. av.).. 26.215 26.215 26.215 25.215 
210 2.10 210 2.10 Malleable, Valley .............. 24.00 24.00 24.00 23.00 
210 210 210 2.10 Malleable, Chicago ............. 24.00 24.00 24.00 23.00 
3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 Lake Sup., charcoal, del. Chicago 31.34 31.34 31.34 30.34 
3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh.... 24.19 2419 24.19 23.17 
4 4 ho a Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 125.33 125.33 125.33 125.33 
0.Ue 0.U0 0.U0 0.00 
3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 Scrap : ; 3 
$5.00 $5.00 $5.00 $5.00 Heavy melting steel, Pitts. ..... $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 $21.30 
255 2.55 255 255 Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa... 17.75 17.75 17.75 19.75 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago... 18.75 18.75 18.75 19.85 
Rails for rolling, Chicago........ 22.25 22.26 22.25 24.05 
ee A | eee 20.00 21.50 21.50 17.55 
$34.00 $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 Coke 
34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 Connellsvile, furnace, ovens.... $6.25 $6.25 $6.25 $4.75 
34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 Connellsville, foundry, ovens.... 1.00 tae 7.25 5.75 
2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 Chicago, by-product fdry., del... 12.25 12.25 12.25 11.75 
STEEL, IRON, RAW MATERIAL, FUEL AND METALS PRICES 
Except when otherwise designated, prices are base, f.0.b. mill, carloads. 
copper iron 4.55c, pure iron Motor . 495e 5.70e 5.05c Other Mich. pts. del. . 2.95¢ 
4.60c. Dynamo . 5.65e 6.40c  5.75c Commodity C.R. Strip 
Transformer Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Enameling Sheets ee 6.15¢ 6.90¢ Youngstown, base 3 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, ee 7.90¢ Sots ‘and over. .....<.: 2.95¢ 
Cleveland, Youngstown, Sikh. Zee: eee Worcester, base ......... 3.35¢ 
Middletown, 10 gage, 52 .. 845ce 9$.20¢e a he See 3.05¢ 
RE ey 2.75¢ Hot-Rolled Strip Other Mich. pts. del. 3.10¢ 
Granite City, base ...... 2.85c Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, a 
PRONG - POSER 465 ck ics 3.40c Cleveland, Birmingham, Cold-Finished Spring Steel 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Youngstown, Middle- Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Cleveland, Youngstown, town, base, 1 ton and base; add 20 cents for 
Middletown, 20 gage, over, 12 inches wide and Worcester. 
ote Te ne a 2.10¢ *26-.50 Carbon .......... 2.80¢ 
Granite City, base....... 3.45¢ Detroit, del. ............ 2.20¢ ‘21-:75 —— sal thd 4.30¢ 
Patific Ports ......0..>. 4.00¢ Other Mich. pts. del. ... 2.25¢ PRO CRT WON: hiss sees s 6.15¢ 
Pacifi rt 2.75 Over 1.00 Carbon ........ 8.35¢ 
Electrical Sheets, No. 24 aa bana 22, led Strip — — 
iti a old-Ro ° 
Pitts- Gran- Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Tin, Terne Plate 
burgh Pacific ite Youngstown, 0.25 car- Tin Plate 
Base Ports City Se Ce 2.80c Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Field gr.. 3.20c 3.95¢ mane Cee, CASE oc. kee ees 2.90c 100-lb. base box....... $5.00 
Armat. . 3.55¢ 4.30c 3.65c Worcester, base ......... a.0ue Granite Gity. ...cissecns $5.10 
paect, .... 000.4800. aie erat, Gel. . 2. ee sss 2.90¢ Tin Mill Black Plate 
mn Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Stainless Steels base 29 gage and lighter 3.05c 
Base, Cents per lb.—f.o.b. epenore R e Saamnes eerie boxed Ay doth reo 
e 3 xy % » WOxed...... . 
oreo yen ‘a re a, STRIP Long Ternes 
302 ; . 24.00c 27.00¢ 34. .90c 28.00c >j yary 2 
303 : 26.00 59.00 36.00 27/00 33.00 Yet oar . oi rg la. 
304 Lees et 25.00 29.00 36.00 23.50 30.00 rv yag ale tal a —ae 
304-20% clad ..... . *18.00 19.00 SHES SEAR Pacific Ports ............ 4.55¢ 
308 ca 20-00 ot.0) ee Fay + yd Special Coated Mfg. Ternes 
305 a : i . . ; * 
at ee 52.00 53.00 48.75 FR ale ~ eo on nage angle 
Phar ateaegeapeae” 52.00 53.00 48.75 56.00 100-base box.......... $4.: 
it pe ana) 40.00 49.00 i Se Granite City ............ $4.40 
AR re ee ere 2 ged pd 6.00 3-00 Roofing Ternes 
317 teeeeeees SO . 30. . Pittsburgh base per package 
mee ae Be ae 66 112 sheets 20 x 28 in., 
410 . cia 18.50 21.50 26.50 17.00 22.00 coating I.C. 
|. eee ae end os Fig e4 Poy“ 8-lb.. . . $12.00 25-lb... . $16.00 
420 waits ase eke Cae 28.5 33.5 23. : 15-lb.... 14.00 30-lb.... 17.25 
ORR SSS 22.00 29.00 17.50 22.50 Cay " tiles ’ 
SP... sie eck ee 22.50 29.50 18.75 24.50 20-Ib.... 15.00 40-1b.... 19.50 
PE eee 19.00 oo. ag Ml 4 2 
442 dk Soncin SAEs 9 cl Le OD. 32. 24. 2. 
Me ee cea eee 30.50 36.50 35.00 52.00 Steel Plate 
| GERBER ae 8.00 2.00 15.75 2s: f 
502 9.00 13.00 16.75 13.00 18.00 ~ Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
*Includes annealing and pickling. Cleveland, Birmingham, 
STEEL 
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VOU | oo is 55.9286 2.10c 
Coatesville, Sparrows 

Point, Claymont ..... 2.10c 
a eee ee eae 2.45c 
Pacific Coast ports ...... 2.65¢ 

Steel Floor Plates 
PRCRROUTIR S555 5 dg enters 3.35c 
eS ee eee 3.35¢ 
OE = SSE rears 3.70¢ 
Pacific Coast ports ...... 4.00e 
Structural Shapes 
Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, 

Chicago, Buffalo, Bir- 

POU MOOS coc c ccc yccese 2.10c 
Re SS) ORG" le a aaa 2.34¢c 
Pacific Coast ports ..... 2.75¢ 
Bars 


Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 


Cleve., Birm., base 20 

tons one size .......... 2.15¢ 
or rare 2.25c 
PUOW. COC, GO], 6c ke cecees 2.49¢ 
er 2.25¢c 


Philadelphia, del. ....... 2.47¢ 
Gulf ports, dock 22 Suc 
All-rail, Houston fro 
Birmingham ......... 2.59c 
Pac. porte; Gock .......; 2.80¢ 
All-rail from Chicago.. 3.25c 
Rail Steel Bars 
Pitts., Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Birm., base 
i A ARES ereeeer 2.15¢ 
eg a. Arora 2.25c 
ae Sg a 2.49¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ........ 2.47¢ 
Gul ports. Gock ........ 2.50¢ 
All-rail, Houston from 
BiITMINSNOM 5.66 <2 2.59c 
Pac, porte, Gock:........ 2.80¢ 
All-rail from Chicago.. 3.25¢ 


Hot-Rolled Alloy Bars 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Can- 
ton, Massillon, Buffalo, 
Bethlehem, base 20 tons 


re ee a 2.70¢ 
SOG a oie oa we ete 2.80c 
Alloy Alloy 

S.A.E Diff. S.A.E Diff. 
>t | ae O35 -.-31005"..<. 0.70 
2100: .... 0:75: 3200..... 1.35 
2300... 1:70 3800..:.. 3.80 
| | 255 S400. .... 3.20 
S700 45-25 MO. ..8 wns 0.55 


4600 0.20-0.30 Mo.; 1.50-2.00 


cae au we ave Oscee® 1.20 
Si USS ie 2) rar 0.45 
ee CU MERE hes o's amaees 0.15 


ie > ec 1.20 
GlGe SO. TAS 2. ees 0.85 
Cer RS cb Pets 0.85 


GO BOr. TAS nck ree eas 0.15 
9200 Spr. rounds, squares 0.40 
T 1300, Mn, mean 1.51-2.00 0.10 
Do., carbon under 0.20 
A bees oes 0.35 


Cold-Finished Carbon Bars 
Pitts., Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, base 
20,000-39,999 lbs. 
Detroit 
Cold-Finished Alloy Bars 
Pitts., Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, base 3.35c 
Detroit Den 52 alate ee 
Galveston, add $0.25; Pacific 
Coast, $0.50. 
Turned, Ground Shafting 
Pitts., Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, base 


(not including turning, 
grinding, polishing ex- 
SU gh bg Giese aiin's em 2.65c 
MU Gs 04, soe tiny wees 2.70c 
Reinforcing Bars (New Billet) 
Pitts., Chicago, Gary, 
Cleveland, Birm., Spar- 
rows Point, Buffalo, 
Youngstown, base ..... 2.400 
Gulf ports, Gock ....... 2.50¢ 
All-rail, Houston from 
Birmingham ........ 2.59¢ 
Pacific ports, dock ..... 2.80c 
ge Ce) ne ee 2.25c 
Reinforcing Bars (Rail Steel) 


Pitts., Chicago, Gary, 


October 20, 1941 


Cleveland, Birm., base. 2.15c 


Gulf ports, dock ........ 2.50c 
All-rail, Houston from 
Birmingham ........ 2.59c 
Pacific ports, dock ....... 2.80¢ 
ROUT. GRD 56 aoe Kies 2.25c 


Iron Bars 


Pittsburgh, muck bar ... 5.00c 
Pittsburgh, staybolt .... 8.00c 
Terre Haute com., f.0.b. 

CR 2a ee eed > és eas 2.15¢ 


Wire Products 


Pitts.-Cleve.-Chicago-Birm. base 
per 100 lb. keg in carloads 
Standard and cement 


coated wire nails . $2.55 
(Per Pound) 

Polished fence staples .. 2.55c 
Annealed fence wire 3.05¢ 
Galv. fence wire ........ 3.40¢ 
Woven wire fencing (base 

ia OR 67 
Single loop. bale ties, 

(base C. L. column) .. 59 
Galv. barbed wire, 80-rod 

spools, base column .. 70 
Twisted barbless wire, 

Cr sot a tat 70 


To Manufacturing Trade 


Base, Pitts. - Cleve. - Chicago 
Birmingham (except spring 
wire at Birmingham) 
Bright bess., basic wire. 2.60c 
Galvanized wire . 2.60c 
Spring wire . 3.20¢ 


Worcester, Mass., 10c higher on 
bright basic and spring wire. 


Cut Nails 


Carload, Pittsburgh, keg. $3.85 


Alloy Plates (Hot) 


Pitts. Chicago, Coates- 
ville, Pa. 


Rails, Fastenings 
; (Gross Tons) 
Standard rails, mill .... $40.00 
Relay rails, Pittsburgh 
100 Ibs. .......32.50-35.50 
Light rails, billet qual., 
Pi{ts., Chicago, Bham. $40.00 
Be., rerolling quality.. 39.00 
. Cents per pound 


Angle bars, billet, mills. 2.70c 
Do., axle steel ....... 2.35¢ 
Spikes, R. R. base ....... 3.00c 
Track bolts, base ....... 4.75¢c 
Do., heat treated ..... 5.00c 
Car axles forged, Pitts., 
Chicago, Birmingham.. 3.15c 
Tie plates, base <........ 2.15¢c 


Base, light rails 25 to 60 lbs., 
20 lbs., up $2; 16 lbs. up $4; 12 
lbs. up $8; 8 lbs. up $10. Base 
railroad spikes 200 kegs or 
more; base plates 20 tons. 


Bolts and Nuts 

F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Birmingham, Chicago. Dis- 
counts for carloads additional 


5%, full containers, add 10%. 
Carriage and Machine 

% x 6and smaller.....65% off 
Do., *% and % x 6-in. 

and enorter: ....... 63% off 
Do., % to 1 x 6-in. and 

shorter wi cee ee OR 


1% and larger, all lengths 59 off 
All diameters, over 6-in. 

long 
Tire bolts 


Stove Bolts 
In packages with nuts separate 
71-10 off; with nuts attached 
71 off; bulk 80 off on 15,000 
of 3-inch and shorter, or 5000) 
over 3-in. 
UO ORE Si aie heive e's sd OO 


Pee Tes a dis x eerie s 65 oft 
Nuts 
Semifinished hex. U.S.S. S.A.E. 
%-inch and less. 62 64 
Ys-l-inch ....... 59 60 
1%-1%-inch .... 57 58 
1% and larger.. 56 ; 


Hexagon Cap Screws 
Upset 1-in., smaller .....60o0ff 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller ....68 off 


Headless, %-in., larger ..55 off 
AT, ee 60 off 
Piling 

Pitts., Chgo., Buffalo 2.40¢ 


Rivets, Washers 


F.o.b. Pitts., Cleve., Chgo., 
Bham. 


3.75¢ 
65-5 off 


Structural 

ye-inch and under 

Wrought washers, Pitts., 
Chi., Phila., to jobbers 


and large nut, bolt 
mfrs. l.c.l. $4.00 off 
Tool Steels 
Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Syra- 
cuse, base, cents per lb 
Carb. Reg. 14.00 Oil-hard- 
Carb. Ext. 18.00 ening .. 24.00 
Carb. Spec. 22.00 High 
car.-chr. 43.00 
High Speed Tool Steels 
Tung. Chr. Van. Moly. 
18.00 4 1 67.00 
18.00 4 2 1 77.00 
18.00 4 < 1 87.00 
1.50 4 1 8.50 54.00 
sheds 4 2 8 54.00 
5.50 4 1.50 4 57.50 
5.50 4.50 4 4.50 70.00 


Boiler Tubes 
Carloads minimum wall 
seamless steel boiler tubes, cut- 
lengths 4 to 24 feet; f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, base price per 100 feet 
subject to usual extras. 
Lap Welded 


Char- 

coal 

Sizes Gage Steel Iron 
1%”O0.D. 13 $ 9.72 $23.71 
1%”0.D. 13 11:06 22.93 
2. OD 13 12.38 19.35 
2%”0.D. 13 13.79 21.68 

2%”0O.D. 12 15.16 
2%”0.D. i2 16.58 26.57 
2% ”0.D. 12 17.54 29.00 
S* OD. 12 18.35 31.36 
3%”0.D. 11 23.15 39.81 
a° 6 6©©.D. 10 28.66 49.90 
ys _ ©D. 9 44.25 73.93 
oe” Gd. 7 68.14 beta. 
Seamless 

Hot Cold 
Sizes Gage Rolled Drawn 
1” G.D. 13 $ 7.82 §$ 9.01 
1%”0.D. 13 9.26 10.67 
1%”0.D. 13 10.23 11.79 
1%”O.D. 13 11.64 13.42 
= GD. 13 13.04 15.03 
2%”0.D. 13 14.54 16.76 
2%”0.D. 12 16.01 18.45 
2%”0.D. 12 17.54 20.21 
2%”O0.D. 12 18.59 21.42 
3” O.D. 12 19.50 22.48 
3%”0.D. 11 24.62 28.37 
- “a2. 10 30.54 35.20 
4%”0.D. 10 37.35 43.04 
Ss” ©D. 9 46.87 54.01 
eS 2.57. z 71.96 82.93 


Welded Iron, Steel, 


Pipe 
Base discounts on steel pipe, 


Pitts., Lorain, O., to consumers 
in carloads. Gary, Ind., 2 points 


less on lap weld, 1 point less 
on butt weld. Chicago delivery 
2% and 1% less, respectively. 


Wrought pipe, Pittsburgh base. 
Butt Weld 


Steel 
In. BIK. Galv. 
Mee wan co eee 51 
34 66 % 55 
OS a ee 68 % 57% 
Iron 
% 30 10 
Beene. oeadi voces 34 16 
1% 38 18! 
EN: a enews 37% 18 
Lap Weld 
Steel 
2 ss oder d a corpowe ey ee 49! 
rr re 52% 
a 54! 
PORE Disistincx:s —@& 52% 


Iron 
30% 12 


2%—3% ee 31% 14% 
4 eet . 83% 18 
4%—S8 32% 17 
9—12 28% 12 
Line Pipe, Plain Ends 
Steel 
1 to %, butt weld 68 % 
2, lap weld om 63 
2% to 3, lop weld 66 
3% to ~, 'ap weld 65 
7 and ds, ip weld 64 


Seamless, 3 pts. lower discount. 
Cast Iron Pipe 

Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 
6-in., & over, Birm..$45.00-46.00 
4-in., Birmingham 48.00-49.00 
4-in., Chicago 56.80-57.80 
6-in. & over, Chicago 53.80-54.80 
6-in. & over, east fdy. 49.00 

Do., 4-in 52.00 

Class A Pipe $3 over Class B 
Stnd. fitgs., Birm., base $100.00. 


Semifinished Steel 
Rerolling Billets, Slabs 
(Gross Tons) 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, 
Cleve., Buffalo, Youngs., 


Birm., Sparrows Point. .$34.00 


Duluth (billets) 36.00 
Detroit, delivered 36.00 
Forging Quality Billets 

Pitts., Chi., Gary, Cleve., 
Young., Buffalo, Birm.. 40.00 

Duluth ; : . 42.00 

Sheet Bars 

Pitts., Cleveland, Young., 
Sparrows Point, Buf- 
falo, Canton, Chicago. 34.00 

Detroit, delivered 36.00 


Wire Rods 

Pitts., Cleveland, Chicago, 
Birmingham No. 5 to #- 
inch incl. (per 100 lbs.) $2.00 
Do., over fy to 4f-in. incl. 2.15 
Worcester up $0.10, Galves- 
ton up $0.25 and Pacific Coast 
up $0.50 on water shipments. 

Skelp 


Pitts., Chi., Youngstown, 
Coatesville, Sparrows Pt. 1.90c 
Shell Steel 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, base, 1000 


tons of one size, 
3-12-inch od 
12-18-inch , 
18-inch and over 


Coke 


Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville, fur... $6.00- 6.25 
Connellsville, fdry 7.00- 7.50 


open hearth 
eee oY A 
54.00 
56.00 


Connell. prem. fdry. 7.25- 7.60 
New River fdry. 8.00- 8.25 
Wise county fdry. .. 7.50 
Wise county fur. 6.50 


By-Product Foundry 
Newark, N. J., del. 12.60-13.05 


Chicago, outside del. 11.50 
Chicago, delivered .. 12.25 
Terre Haute, del. 12.00 
Milwaukee, ovens 12.25 
New England, del. 13.75 
St. Louis, del. 12.02 
Birmingham, ovens. 8.50 
Indianapolis, del. 12.00 
Cincinnati, del. 11.75 
Cleveland, del. 12.30 
Buffalo, del. 12.50 
Detroit, del. 12.25 
Philadelphia, del. 12.38 


Coke By-Products 


Spot, gal., freight allowed east 
of Omaha 
Pure and 90% benzol 
Toluol, two degree 
Solvent naphtha 
Industrial xylol eed 
Per lb. f.o.b. Frankford 
St. Louis 
(less than 


14.00¢ 
27.00¢c 
26.00¢ 
26.00¢c 
and 


Phenol 1000 

lbs.) ie ele ko ee 

Do. (1000 lbs. or over) 13.25¢ 

Eastern Plants, per lb. 

Naphthalene flakes, balls, 

bbls. to jobbers 

Per ton, bulk, f.o.b. 
Sulphate of ammonia ... 


7.00c 
port 
$30.00 
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Pig Iron 


No. 2 foundry is 1.75-2.25 sil.; 
2.25 sil. Gross tons. 


Basing Points: 
Bethlehem, Pa. .. 
Birmingham, Ala. § hapa 
eee re i 
Buffalo Raed Fis ofets 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Detroit 


CY cBincis wales 0 bade boas 6s 
Everett, Mass. 
Granite City, Il. 

Hamilton, O. < 
Neville Island, Pa. 
Provo, Utah 
Sharpsville, Pa. 


Sparrow’s Point, Md. ........... 


Swedeland, Pa. 
Toledo, O. .... 
Youngstown, oO. 


§Subject to 38 cents deduction for 0.70 


50c diff. for each 0.25 sil. above 
No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Fdry. able Basic mer 
$25.00 $25.50 $24.50 $26.00 
20.38 re 19.38 25.00 
1+ ee 25.50 24.50 26.00 
24.00 24.50 23.00 25.00 
... 24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 
24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 
24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 
24.50 24.50 sue 25.00 
... 24.00 24.50 23.50 25.00 
25.00 25.50 2450 26.00 
2400 24.00 23.50 24.50 
24.00 24.00 23.50 chkees 
24.00 2400 23.50 24.50 
22.00 ee Noise Naas 
24.00— 24.00— 23.50— 24.50- 
|24.50 24.50 24.50 25.00 
25.00 ‘ene 24.50 aes 
25.00 25.50 24.50 26.00 
24.00 24.00 23.50 24.50 
...[24.00- 24.00— 23.50— 24.50- 
{34.50 24.550 24.50 25.00 


per cent phosphorus 





No.2 Malle- Besse- 

Fdry. able Basic mer 
Saginaw, Mich., from Detroit... 26.31 26.31 25.81 26.81 
St. Louis, northern as acess shee’ 2450 B2é60 
St. Louis from Birmingham. ie ee +24.50 Pore 23.62 iui’ 
St. Paul from Duluth........... 26.63 26.63 27.13 

tOver 0.70 phos. 
Low Phos. 


Basing Points: Birdsboro and Steelton, Pa., and Buffalo, N. ¥., 
$29.50, base; $30.74 delivered Philadelphia. 


Gray Forge Charcoal 
Valley furnace .......... $23.50 Lake Superior fur. ...... $28.00 
PUG NE, SOS hess bs k60 23.50 do., del. Chicago....... 31.34 
Lyles, Tenn., high phos... 28.50 
Silvery 


Jackson county, O., base, 6.00 to 6.50 per cent $29.50. Add 50 


cents for each additional 0.25 per cent of silicon. 


base $1.25 higher. 


Buffalo 


Bessemer Ferrosilicont 
Jackson county, O., base; Prices are the same as for silveries, 


plus $1 a ton. 


Manganese differentials in silvery iron and ferrosilicon not to 
exceed 50 cents per 0.50 per cent manganese in excess of 1 


per cent. 





Refractories 


Ladle Brick 
(Pa., O., W. Va., Mo.) 
$3 





or higher. Per 1000 f.0.b. Works, Net Prices Dry press .........0... 31.00 
Delivered from Basing Points: PO OWE oo sy ose 5. Yiclesiee 9.0) 
Akron, O., from Cleveland. ..... 25.39 25.39 24.89 25.89 Fire Clay Brick eenienstne 
Baltimore from Birmingham}t.... 25.61 25.11 Super Quality 
Boston from Birminghamt...... 25.12 .......... ..... Pa. Mo, Ky. .......... $64.60. Domestic dead - burned 
Boston from Everett, Mass. 25.50 26.00 25.00 26.50 First Quality Sraies, Bet Son 5.9. 
Boston from Buffalo .......... 25.50 26.00 25.00 26.50 a he Meet >. eek; Wa, St 
Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bethlehem 27.50 28.00 .....  ..... oe ee ‘ ton, bulk ........... 22.00 
’ - hae Alabama, Georgia ...... 51.30 . ten tees 26.00 
Canton, O. from Cleveland ..... 25.39 25.39 24.89 25.89 New Jersey 5600 "© » WES 
Chicago from Birmingham... 24.22 Sue Ae ha eae Saad i: eee mY * set) i Basic Brick 
Cincinnati from Hamilton, O..... 24.44 25.11 24.61 Second Quality ee toe ka, ee Pl 
Cincinnati from Birmingham}... 24.06 - 23.06 Pa., Ill., Ky., Md., Mo... 4€.55 scan tileind ye err 
Cleveland from Birmingham}... 24.12 23.12 Georgia, Alabama ..... 38.00 Chrome brick ......... $54.00 
Mansfield, O., from Toledo, 0.... 25.94 25.94 25.44 , ean op J er rE 49.00 Chem. bonded chrome... 54.00 
Milwaukee from Chicago 25.10 25.10 24.60 25.60 Ohio Magnesite brick ....... 76.00 
Muskegon, Mich., from Chicago, First quality .......... 43.00 Chem. bonded magnesite 65.00 
Toledo or Detroit ye EC : vt tid — 27.19 Intermediate tg 36.10 
Newark, N. J., from Birminghamj 26.1 ane = Missed Sate Rae i 
Newark. N. J., from Bethlehem... 2653 27.03 ..... Second quaiity ........ 36.00 Fluorspar 
Philadelphia from Birmingham}. 25.46 biel 24.96 Malleable Bung Brick Washed gravel, duty 
Philadelphia from Swedeland, Pa. 25.84 26.34 25.34 Seite 2 AeloBeiaee, |... week $59.85 pd., tide. net ton... .nominal 
Pittsburgh dist.: Add to Neville Island base, North and South Washed gravel, f.o.b. IIl., 
Sides, 69c; McKees Rocks, 55c; Lawrenceville, Homestead, Mc- Silica Brick Ky., net ton, carloads, 
Keesport, Ambridge, Monaca, Aliquippa, 84c; Monessen, Mon- Pennsylvania .......... $51.30 ee PONE ees is bee $23.00 
ongahela City, $1.07; Oakmont, Verona, $1.11; Brackenridge, Joliet, E. Chicago ...... 58.90 Spek MEE? cas, kal acios 23.00 
$1.24. Birmingham, Ala. Sie Mo. 2 We 6.6 sees 23.00 
Ferroalloy Prices 
Ferromanganese, 78-82%, ce 13.75¢c Ferro-carbon-titanium, 15- Silicon Metal, 1% iron, 
Carlots, duty paid, Do., less-ton lots.... 14.00c 18%, ti, 6-8% carb., contract carlots, 2 x 
SS shana s Sane Kons s oor $120.00 less than 200 lb. lots. 14.25c carlots, contr., net ton.$142.50 ere ‘o> Oe 
Carlots, del. Pitts..... 125.33 §7.720 low carbon: OS a ee ee ree 13.00¢ 
Carlots, f.o.b. Southern Car- Ton Less Do., contract, ton lots 145.00 Spot %c higher 
furm, .............-. 145.00 loads lots ton Do., spot, ton lots.... 150.00 Silicon Briquets, contract 
For ton lots add $10, 2% carb.... 19.50c 20.25¢ 20.75c 15-18% ti., 3-5% carbon, carloads, bulk, freight 
for less-than-ton lots 1% carb.... 20.50c 21.25¢ 21.75c carlots, contr., net ton 157.50 allowed, TON .:...6 2... $74.50 
$13.50, for less than 0.10% carb. 22.50c 23.25¢ 23.75c NE ee eee oe oe 160.00 TON IOUW 2... oisscesiccse 84.50 
200-lb. lots $18. 0.20% carb, 21.50c 22.25¢ 22.75¢ Do., contract, ton lots. 160.00 Less-ton lots, lb...... 4.00¢ 
Spiegeleisen, 19-21% dom. Spot %c higher Do., spot, ton lots .... 165.00 Less 200 Ib. lots, lb..... 4.25¢ 
Palmerton, Pa., spot.. 36.00 | 58 Spot %-cent higher 
Ferrosilicon, 50%, freight Ferromolybdenum, 55- Alsifer, contract carlots, Manganese Briquets 
MM BE gi cv x 74.50 65% molyb. cont., f.0.b. f.o.b. Niagara Falls, lb. 7.50c contract carloads. 
in hee 87.00 Ses NG: ats hha nw we 0.95 Bes CRED sb te bees 8.00c bulk freight allowed, 
Do., 75 per cent ..... 135.00 Calcium molybdate, 1b. Do., less-ton lots 8.50¢ Ble Aer Sab se ee 5.50c 
Do., ton lots .... 151.00 molyb. cont., f.0.b. mill 0.80 Spot ‘%c Ib. higher SR a a canta 6.00c 
Spot, $5 a ton higher. Molybdenum Oxide, 1b. Chromium Briquets, con- Less-ton lots .... 6.25¢c 
ere! Stes See es tract, freight allowed, Spot ie higher 
cent carbon ..... : : + -— S " 
1%% carbon ......... 12800 Washington, Pa., and Do ton Tots ons. 8.75¢ acon alr, 
Contract ton price Langeloth, Pa. 1b.... 0.80 po. less-ton lots...... 9.00c bulk, gross ton ” 102.50 
$12.50 higher; spot $5 Ferrotitanium, a on Do., less 200 Ibs. . .. 9.25¢ ek gga Repeat diel 108.00 
over contract. lb., con. ti., f.0.b. Niag- 1 pi peat PR ge i 5 
Ferrotungsten, stand., lb ara Falls, ton lots.... $1.23 oo we higher et Baggy eng — 14.00 
con. del. cars ...... 1.90-2.00 Do., less-ton lots..... 1.25 Tungsten Metal Powder, Do. ton lots aalbersd ox 38000 
Ferrovanadium, 35 to 20-25% Ib. con. ti, 98-99 per cent, per Ib., a eee aa, sade 
40%, Ib., cont.. .2.70-2.80-2.90 0.10 C. max., ton lots, lb. 1.35 depending upon quan- ” nv 7 yay 00¢c 
Ferrophosphorus, gr. ton, Do., less-ton lots..... 1.40 CY dss ssdamievew $2.60-2.70 Matvbde — ms “9 
c.l., 17-18% Rockdale, Spot 5c higher , ae nee 
Tenn., basis, 18%, $3 Ferrocolumbium, 50-60% — “a pro ernest s110 99%, f.0.b. York, Pa. 
unitage, 58.50; electric contract, Ib. con. col., - aa... 115 200-lb. kegs, 1b....... $2.60 
furn., per ton, c.1., 23- f.o.b. Niagara Falls... $2.25 sce ala SA ied : Do., 100-200 1b. lots.. 2.75 
26% f.0.b. Mt. Pleasant, Do., less-ton lots..... 2.30 Chromium Metal, 98% Do., under 100-lb. lots 3.00 
Tenn., 24% $3 unitage 75.00 Spot is 10c higher cr., contract, lb. con. Molybdenum Oxide 
Ferrochrome, 66-70 chro- Technical molybdenum chrome, ton lots 80.00c Briquets, 48-52% mo- 
mium, 4-6 carbon, cts. trioxide, 53 to 60% mo- BPO EN os skeen te 85.00c lybdenum, per pound 
lb., contained cr., del. lybdenum, 1b. molyb. 88% chrome, cont. tons. 79.00c contained, f.0.b. pro- 
SE. Wees cae kans aw 13.00¢ cont., f.o.b. mill...... 0.80 Do., spot ...... 84.00c GUcere Beeht ...asies 80.00c 
STEEL 
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Boston 
New York (Met.).. 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore 


Buffalo 
Pittsburgh 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 


Chicago 
Twin Cities 
Milwaukee 
St. Louis 
Kansas City 
Omaha 


Memphis 
Chattanooga 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Birmingham 
New Orleans ...... 


Houston, Tex. 
Seattle 
Portland, Oreg..... 
Los Angeles....... 
San Francisco 


Boston 
New York (Met.).. 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore 
OraOim, V@...<...5% 


Buffalo 
Pittsburgh 
Cleveland 

Detroit 
Cincinnati 


Chicago 
Twin Cities 
Milwaukee 
St. Louis 


Seattle 
Portland, Oreg..... 
Los Angeles me 
San Francisco..... 


Merchant bars, 3-inch and 


Structural shapes. er 
SUID Plates......5. 


Sheets, black, 24 gage. 
Tin plate, base box, 20 x 14, 


Billets, basic soft, 





Boiler plates........... 


Boiler plates........ ia 


Base Prices in Cents Per Pound, Delivered Locally, Subject 


over. 


Merchant bars, small, under 3- inch, re- »-rolled 


Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2.50—3.00 
SS 0 a cers isso asad ae oe 
Puree OORG, £.0.%; GVENE. 6.66 ecccs ccccscccuss 
100-ton lots and over.... 
Standard rails, 60 lbs. per yard, 500-ton lots & over 
Merchant bars, rounds and squares, under 3-inch 


Sheets, black, 24 gage, 4-ton lots and over. 
Sheets, galvanized 24 gage, corrugated, 4- ton lots & over 
Plain wire, mild drawn, catch weight coils, 


a ee a ener 
Bands and strips, hot-rolled 


Middlesbrough 


(a) del. 
5 certain 


15s on 





October 20, 1941 


conditions. 


British ferromanganese $120.00 delivered Atlantic sea 


2-ton lots 


49.37 


er Wr Wh 
i] 
nN 
ie] 


30c 


5s rebate to approved customers. 


WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


Plates Struc- 
Soft ¥%-in.& tural 
Bars Bands Hoops Over Shapes 
3.98 4.06 5.06 3.85 3.85 
3.84 3.96 3.96 3.76 3.75 
3.85 3.95 4.45 3.55 355 
3.85 4.00 4.35 3.70 3.70 
4.00 4,10 4.05 4.05 
3.35 3.82 3.82 3.62 3.40 
3.35 3.60 3.60 3.40 3.40 
3.25 3.50 3.50 3.40 3.58 
3.43 3.43 3.68 3.60 3.65 
3.60 3.75 3.75 3.70 3.70 
3.60 3.67 3.67 3.65 3.68 
3.50 3.60 3.60 3.55 3.55 
3.75 3.85 3.85 3.80 3.80 
3.63 3.53 3.53 3.68 3.68 
3.64 3.74 3.74 3.69 - 3.69 
4.05 4.15 4.15 4.00 4.00 
4.16 4.20 4.20 4.15 4.15 
4.15 4.35 4.35 4.20 4.20 
3.80 4.00 4.00 3.85 3.85 
4.44 4.34 4.34 4.49 4.49 
3.50 3.70 3.70 3.55 3.55 
4.00 4.10 4.10 3.80 3.80 
3.75 5.95 5.95 4.10 4.10 
4.00 4.00 5.20 4.75 4.75 
4.25 4.50 6.10 4.00 4.00 
4.15 5.45 7.25 4.95 4.95 
4.00 5.20 6.80 4.70 4.70 
-—S.A.E. Hot-rolled Bars (Unannealed)——, 
1035- 2300 3100 4100 6100 
1050 Series Series Series Series 
4.28 tuto 6.05 5.80 7.90 
4.04 7.60 5.90 5.65 re 
4.10 7.56 5.86 5.61 8.56 
4.45 
3.55 7.35 5.65 5.40 7.50 
3.40 7.45 5.75 5.50 7.60 
3.30 7.55 5.85 5.85 7.70 
3.48 ToT 5.97 5.72 7.19 
3.65 7.69 5.99 5.74 7.84 
3.70 7.35 5.65 5.40 7.50 
3.95 7.70 6.00 6.09 8.19 
3.83 7.33 5.88 5.63 T.410 
3.84 T.12 6.02 S.TT 7.87 
6.45 ae 8.75 8.60 9.40 
5.70 8.85 8.00 7.85 8.65 
4.80 9.55 8.55 8.40 9.05 
6.05 10.60 9.60 9.45 10.10 


EUROPEAN IRON, STEEL PRICES 


Dollars at $4.0214 per Pound Sterling 


Export Prices f.o.b. Port of Dispatch— 
By Cable or Radio 


BRITISH 
Gross Tons f.o.b. 
U.K. Ports 

£ s d 

$66.50 16 10 0 
3.60c 20 OO 
Re wee 15 10 0 
2.90c 16 26 
3. ive 17 12 6 
4.00c 22 50 
4.6lc 25 12 6 
6.20 1109 
board duty-paid. 


Domestic Prices Delivered at Works or 
Furnace— 


£Esd 

6 8 O(a) 
6 O 6(a) 
1169 
12 50 
14 10 6 
17 12 Ott 
15 8 Ott 
16 3 Ott 
17 O 6tt 
22 15 0 
26 26 
$3 15.9 
18 70 
ttRebate 


to Prevailing Differentials 





ts——__—_— Cold Cold Drawn Bars ~ 
Floor ‘Hot “Cold Galv. Rolled S.A.E. S.A.E. 
Plates Rolled Rolled No. 24 Strip Carbon 2300 3100 
5.66 3.71 4.48 5.11 3.46 4.13 8.88 7.23 
5.56 3.58 4.60 5.00 3.51 4.09 8.84 7.19 
5.25 3.55 4.05 5.26 3.31 4.06 8.56 7.10 
5.25 3.50 5.05 4.05 
5.45 3.85 5.40 4.15 
5.25 3.25 4.30 4.75 3.52 3.75 8.40 6.75 
5.00 3.35 4.65 ents 3.65 8.40 6.75 
5.18 3.35 4.05 4.62 3.20 3.75 8.40 6.75 
5.27 3.43 4.30 4.84 3.40 3.80 8.70 7.05 
5.30 3.45 ents 5.01 ; 3.97 5 : 
5.28 3.42 4.00 4.92 3.47 4.00 8.75 7.10 
5.15 3.25 4.10 4.85 3.30 3.75 8.40 6.75 
5.40 3.50 4.85 §.25 3.83 4.34 9.09 7.44 
5.28 3.18 4.23 4.73 3.54 3.88 8.38 6.98 
5.29 3.39 4.24 4.99 3.61 4.02 8.77 7.12 
5.60 3.90 5.00 4.30 
5.75 3.85 5.32 6.00 4,42 
5.96 4.35 6.00 4.56 
5.80 3.7% 4.50 4.39 
6.09 4.19 5.79 1.69 
5.93 3.45 4.75 eae 4.43 
5.75 3.85 4.80 5.00 4.60 
5.50 4.20 _ 5.25 7.15 
6.50 4.75 7.25 6.00 5.75 
5.75 3.95 6.50 5.00 5.75 3 ‘ 
7.20 5.10 7.30 6.30 6.60 11.35 10.35 
6.40 4.70 7.20 6.45 7.05 11.60 10.60 
BASE QUANTITIES 
Soft Bars, Bands, Hoops, Plates, Shapes, Floor Plates, Hot 
Rolled Sheets and SAE 1035-1050 Bars: Base, 400-1999 pounds; 


300-1999 pounds in Los Angeles; 400-39,999 (hoops, 0-299) in San 
Francisco; 300 pounds and over, Portland, Seattle; 400-14,999 
Twin Cities; 400-3999 Birmingham; 400 pounds and over in Mem- 
phis; Los Angeles, bars over 4-in. wide, 1-in. thick, 4.95c. 

Cold Rolled Sheets: Base, 400-1499 pounds in Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, New York, Omaha, Kansas City, St. 
Louis; 450-3749 in Boston; 500-1499 in Buffalo; 1000-1999 in Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore; 750-4999 in San Francisco; 300-4999 in Port- 
land, Seattle; any quantity in Twin Cities; 300-1999 Los Angeles. 

Galvanized Sheets: Base, 150-1499 pounds, New York; 150- 
1499 in Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Norfolk; 1 to 10 bun. in 
Los Angeles; 300 and over in Portland, Seattle; 450-3749 in Bos- 
ton; 500-1499 in Birmingham, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, De- 
troit, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Omaha, St. Louis ,Tulsa; 3500 and 
over in Chattanooga; any quantity in Twin Cities; 750-1500 in 


Kansas City; 150 and over in Memphis; any quantity in Phila- 
delphia; 750-4999 in San Francisco. ; 
Cold Rolled Strip: No base quantity; extras apply on lots 


of all size. 
Cold Finished Bars: Base, 
except 0-299 in San Francisco, 


on carbon, 
Seattle, 


1500 pounds and over 
1000 and over in Portland, 


1 to 99 pounds in Los Angeles; 1000 pounds and over on alloy, 
except 0-4999 in San Francisco. 
SAE Hot Rolled Alloy Bars: Base, 1000 pounds and over, 
except 0-4999, San Francisco; 0-1999, Portland, Seattle. 
Spanish, No. African 
Ores ea aa 
basic, 50 to 60% Nom. 
Lake Superior Iron Ore Chinese wolframite, 
net ton, duty pd..$24.50-25.00 
Gross ton, 51% % ee 
Brazil iron ore, 68- 
Lower Lake Ports 69% ord. 7.50c 
;, R $4 Low phos. (.02 
Old range bessemer. $4.75 
_ 2 max.) 8.00¢ 
Mesabi nonbessemer 4.45 
: or “¢ >j F 7T, 
High phosphorus 4.35 F.O.B. Rio Janeiro, 
Mesabi bessemer 4.60 Scheelite, imp. 23.50-24.00 
Old range nonbessemer 4.60 Chrome ore, Indian. 


48% gross ton 


Eastern Local Ore 
Manganese Ore 


del. E. Pa. 


Cents. unit Including war risk but not 
Foundry and basic duty, cents per unit cargo lots 
56-63%, contract. 12.00 Caucasian, 50-52%. .... 
So. African, 50% 68.00-70.00 
Foreign Ore Indian, 50% 68.00-70.00 
. _ Brazilian, 46% 68.00-70.00 
ee gs a meet Chilean, 47° .... 68.00-70.00 
Cuban, 50-51%, duty 
Manganiferous ore, free 
45-55% Fe., 6-10% 


Molybdenum 
Sulphide conc., Ib., 


Mo. cont., 


Nom. 
Nom. 


Mang. 


N. African low wii. mines 
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Sheets, Strip 
Sheet & Strip Prices, Page 96 


Sheetmakers find that a consid- 
erable portion of high priority ma- 
terial now being booked is not for 
immediate consumption and thus 
are able to supply some nondefense 
users. Meanwhile they are unable 
to book further tonnage of this 
kind with assurance of definite de- 
livery. In some districts demand 
for sheets for defense projects is 
less than two months ago. 

Producers are using every means 
to provide more sheets for ware- 
houses, realizing this _ will- lessen 
pressure on themselves as consum- 
ers are able to get their ta coe 
ments from store. 

Some cancellations have been re- 
ceived from fabricators whose pro- 
duction is hampered by inability to 
obtain other material, such as non- 
ferrous metals, and therefore are 
unable to proceed with their usual 
lines, 

The easier situation is due in 
some degree to severe restriction 
on automobiles and household ap- 
pliances. Announcement of a fur- 
ther cut in automobile output for 
January promises greater decrease 
in sheet demand for that purpose. 

Stove makers have considerable 
work with A-2 to A-7 ratings for 
various defense housing projects 
but this work absorbs only a small 
portion of capacity and demand for 
this industry is expected to con- 
tinue low. 


Plates 


Plate Prices, Page 96 


To obtain position on _ rolling 
schedules plate buyers must show 
A-1 priority and there is little indi- 
cation of the situation becoming 
better for some time. Sheet mills 
generally are rolling light plates, 
leaving plate mills more leeway in 
handling heavier products. Auxili- 
ary sheet mill equipment is being 
expanded in several plants, espe- 
cially shearing and _ heat-treating 
facilities. Space for cooling beds 
is a problem for these producers. 

Shipyards are meeting delay in 
some instances, deliveries being be- 
hind schedule but in others plates 
are being delivered more promptly 
than other materials. Tank build- 
ers have sufficient for their needs. 
Many small structural shops lack 
plates for bridges and water tanks, 
on which there is no priority. Some 
construction has been halted for 
this reason and there seems little 


possibility of resumption immedi- 
ately. 
Consumers of small _ tonnages 


have been able to pick up odd lots 
of mild steel plates in warehouse 
quantities, even in absence of pri- 
orities. 

Mills in the Birmingham district 
are producing at capacity, ship- 
building and carbuilding needs be- 
ing heavy. Recent award of addi- 
tional shins to the Alabama Dry 
Dock & Shipbuilding Co., Mobile, 
Ala., adding to the backlog. 

Warehouses find it more difficult 
to obtain plate tonnage than any 
other product. This situation was 
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What a difference it makes when the loading or unloading of trucks 
becomes an almost automatic operation—without effort—without strain 


—without waste of time. Here, one man does 
it all, simply by pressing buttons. 


-. Machine Shop Heavy parts go 


to and from machines, smoothly and accu- 
rately — without operator fatigue. “Spot 
Handling” like this lets men and machines 
produce more. 


Or Sto rage Rooms These are just 


a few of the many places where the Zip-Lift 
saves money with fast “through the air” 
handling of materials. It costs surprisingly 
little, too! For the Zip-Lift is the only real wire 
rope hoist in the low price field with full 
magnetic push-button control. Just hang it up 
by hook, bolt, or trolley and plug into any 
standard electrical circuit. 


An interesting bulletin called ‘Handle It 
Through the Air” shows many other ways a 
Zip-Lift saves and earns money. Write for 
Bulletin H-20. 


General Offices: 4411 West National Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 






























expected but not to the extent that 
now develops. 

With mills heavily loaded with 
high-priority orders much attention 
is being paid to dates on which the 
material is actually required, con- 
sumers being urged to indicate the 
actual degree of need in this re- 
spect. With this information mills 
are able to arrange schedules to 
best advantage. 

PLATE CONTRACTS PLACED 
135 tons, 250,000-gallon water tank, 
lighter-than-air base, South Weymouth, 

Mass., to Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., 

Chicago. 

PLATE CONTRACTS PENDING 
2500 tons, eight gasoline storage tanks 
for Porto Rico; to be awarded through 

McCloskey & Co., Philadelphia. 


900 tons, 48-inch steel pipe line, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.; Stone & Webster En- 
gineering Corp., Boston, contractor. 

600 tons, acid tanks, defense plant 
project, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Stone & 
Webster Engineering Corp., Boston, 
contractor. 

225 tons, 400,000-gallon water tank, 
Gunter Field, Montgomery, Ala.; bids 
Oct. 27, pro. 239, U. S. Engineer, 
Mobile, Ala. 

200 tons, 24-inch steel pipe, Metropolitan 


District Commission, water division, 
Boston. 
Bars 
Bar Prices, Page 97 


Bar producers find some _ diffi- 
culty in obtaining sufficient billets 
to meet capacity production and 











“30% DEEPER MACHINING” 
WITH COMPACT, ANTI-FRICTION <== 
NEEDLE BEARINGS 

















I. CYLINDER REBORING MACHINES, 
such as these, do a quick, precise job 
on auto engines. These advantages are 
achieved largely through the use of anti- 
friction Torrington Needle Bearings. 
Says the maker of this “Stormizing” 
equipment: “The six anti-friction 
Needle Bearings occupy no more space 
than plain bushings, yet they permit 
the machines to make 30% deeper cuts. 
And they help assure the even flow of 
power to cutter needed for high speed 
precision boring.” 


2. SMALL, AREN'T THEY, these high- 
capacity Needle Bearings on the gear 
shafts! Compact Needle Bearings can 
be easily adapted to existing housings, 
giving dependable anti-friction service 
while keeping surrounding parts small 
in size and light in weight. Their hard- 
ened steel construction and ample lu- 
bricant capacity eliminate the need for 
frequent attention and provide long 
bearing life. Installation is very simple, 
and initial costs, too, are low. 


Your product, too, may be improved by the unusual features and economies of 


the Torrington Needle Bearing. Our Engineering Department will gladly assist 


you in planning for its use. For full information, write for Catalog No, 110. For 
Needle Bearings to be used in heavier service, write our affiliate, Bantam Bearings 


Corporation, South Bend, Indiana, for Booklet 104X. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY, TORRINGTON, CONN., U.S.A. © 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


Makers of Needle and Ball Bearings 


New York Philadelphia Detroit 


Boston 


TORRINGTON NEEDLE BEARING 


Cleveland 


Chicago LosAngeles London, England 





bar output is somewhat hampered 
by this lack. One factor is the ton- 
nage of billets earmarked for ship- 
ment to Great Britain. 

Only top priority can obtain a 
place on rolling schedules. A _ typ- 
ical bar mill in September rolled 90 
per cent on rated tonnage and 10 
per cent on unrated, the latter be- 
ing produced by longer runs, avoid- 
ing roll changes. This procedure 
adds to tonnage produced and mini- 
mizes time lost by changes. 

It is thought that stricter adher- 
ence to priority may be ordered by 
OPM, which will reduce the ton- 
nage for unrated purposes. 

Automotive bar users are in 
worse position and it is doubtful 
if they will be able, in some cases, 
to attain the number of cars al- 
lowed under the reduced schedule. 
This is particularly true in cold- 
finished stock as cold-finish pro- 
ducers have heavy orders for shell 
steel, with larger tonnage expected 
to be allocated shortly, with A-1 
ratings. At present there is scant 
probability of anything under A-1-f 
priority being delivered this year 
and lower ratings further deferred. 


Pipe 
Pipe Prices, Page 97 


Considerable black pipe is going 
into industrial expansion and tem- 
porary lines. Resellers are check- 
ing sales relative to defense needs 
as protection against replacement 
under quota arrangement, especial- 
ly in larger sizes. Wrought pipe 
sales are at better than seasonal 
rate and fourth quarter deliveries, 
with few exceptions, are possible 
only under higher ratings. About 
75 per cent of current buying car- 
ries some priority rating. Stocks 
are irregular and resellers find vari- 
ous sizes difficult to replace. This 
is especially true of galvanized ma- 
terial, inquiry for hich is some- 
what slower. 

Pig iron priority has made it dif- 
ficult to build up reserves of cast 
iron pipe to cover spot buying. 
Well over half present inquiry is 
covered by fairly high priority. 

Distributors believe they will ob- 
tain close to their quotas this quar- 
ter, although mills have capacity 
business on books. 


CAST PIPE PENDING 


320 tons, 4 to 12-inch, air base, South 
Weymouth, Mass., with alternates on 
other types. 

Wire 


Wire Prices, Page 97 


Wire orders are heavier, in some in- 
stances topping shipments and a few 
cancellations are welcomed by pro- 
ducers. The latter are mostly from 
the automobile trade or industries 
unable to secure other materials 
involved in fabrication of finished 
goods. Attempts to improve de- 
liveries meet little success, most 
specialty volume making it impos- 
sible to cut corners in finishing 
operations. Growing scarcity of 
rod supplies also tends to delay de- 
liveries, although on a few items 
slight improvement is noted. A 
growing volume of new tonnage 
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carries priority ratings. Delays in 
classification of backlogs under 
form PD-73 are rather general. 

Bids close Oct. 31 under schedule 
9031, bureau of supplies and ac- 
counts, navy department, on 1065 
tons corrosion-resisting steel weld- 
ing electrodes, delivery east and 
west yards, the larger quantities 
being for Brooklyn, Philadelnhia 
and Norfolk, Va. 


Rails, Cars 
Track Material Prices, Page 97 


With bids going in this week on 
2335 freight cars for United States 
Steel Corp. subsidiaries, an early 
improvement in domestic freight 
car buying is anticipated. In addi- 
tion, bids will be closed soon on 
225 freight cars for other Steel 
Corp. subsidiaries. 

Meanwhile a large number of 
cars and locomotives are under 
consideration for purchase under 
the lease-lend program for export 
to the Near East and to other for- 
eign destinations. Were it not for 
the acute shortage of steel plates, 
it appears likely that as much as 
15,000 to 20,000 freight cars would 
be purchased. However, in view 
of pressure for added equipment 
for American railroads, it appears 
doubtful that anything like this 
number will be awarded. At the 
same time, 4000 23-gage cars of 
light and varied types have been 
placed within the past few days 
with a Pittsburgh district builder 
for shipment abroad under lease- 
lend arrangements. 

Heavy rail tonnages also are un- 
der consideration by the procure- 
ment division of the Treasury De- 
partment for shipment abroad. For 
Iran, alone, close to 250,000 tons 
are under contemplation, and it is 
considered likely that such _ re- 
quirements will be met by relaying 
rails. It is said there is a heavy 
tonnage of track no longer in use 
in this country, which could be 
supplied for such emergency needs 
in the various theaters of war. 

Chicago city council has author- 
ized purchase of rails and roadbed 
accessories costing $320,990 for the 
State street subway, including over 
4100 tons of rails and accessories. 
The subway project has B-1 pri- 
ority. Commissioner of subways 
has agreement with Inland Steel 
Co. and Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp. for supplying the material 
if the contract is placed immedi- 
ately. 


LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 
Lone Star ordnance plant, Texarkana, 
Tex., one 660-horsepower diesel-electric 
locomotive, to American Locomotive 
Co., New York. 


LOCOMOTIVES PENDING 

Bessemer & Lake Erie, four 2-10-4 and 
two 0-8-0 steam locomotives; bids 
asked. 

Missabe & Iron Range, five 2-8-8-2 loco- 
motives; bids asked. 

Navy, three diesel-electric locomotives, 
bids opened Oct. 17; for delivery to 
Hingham, Mass., Dahlgren, Va., and 
Burns City, Ind. 

Navy, seven diesel-electric locomotives, 
bids to be opened Oct. 21; one for 
delivery to Charleston, S. C., three for 
Burns City, Ind., two for Fallbrook, 
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Dependable Forgings 





Breakdowns, delays and frequent replace- 
ments are expensive. Dependable forgings that will 
minimize these troubles and give the utmost in service 
are a real economy. These are the forgings that 
Standard offers you. 


The high quality and dependability of Standard’s 
forgings are the result of years of experience. Standard’s 
expert engineering starts with the selection of raw 
materials for its own open-hearth furnaces. It embraces 


the supervision of every step in manufacture. 


Are you taking advantage of the dependability and 
economy of Standard’s forgings? 











Calif., and one for Hawthorn, Nev. 
Ordnance plant, Parsons, Kans., and shell 


loading plant, Marion, Ill., each in- 

quires for one 660-horsepower diesel- 

electric locomotive. 

CAR ORDERS PLACED 

Procurement division, Treasury depart- 

ment, 4000 23-gage freight cars of 

light miscellaneous types, placed for 

export, under a lease-lend arrange- 


ment, with a Pittsburgh district build- 
er 


CAR ORDERS PENDING 


American Steel & Wire Co., 65 seventy- 
ton gondolas ‘and eight 50-ton air 
dump cars, bids asked. 


Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., 10 fifty-ton 


Michigan Limestone & Chemical Corp., 
10 fifty-ton cubie yard air’ dump cars, 
pending. 

National Tube Co., 
pers, four 50-ton hoppers 
50-ton gondolas, pending. 


BUSES BOOKED 
Twin Coach Co., Kent, O.: Sixty-one 40- 
passenger for New York City Transit 
System, Brooklyn, N. Y.; three 44- 
passenger for Surface Transportation 
Corp., New York; thirteen 35-passenger 
for Pacific Gas & Electric Co., San 
Francisco; fifteen 27-passenger for 
Wichita Transportation Corp., Wichita, 
Kans.; two 32-passenger for Buffalo 
Transit Co., Buffalo; two 33-passenger 
for South Suburban SafeWay Lines, 


10 seventy-ton hop- 
and three 


and 10 seventy-ton air dump cars, Harvey, Ill.; three 27-passenger for 
pending. Ohio Rapid Transit Co., Newark, O.; 
Central of New Jersey, fifty 70-ton four 27-passenger for Peoples Trans- 
covered hoppers. port Corp., Muskegon, Mich. 
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. . . AND IN THE wWorbs “‘SHAW-BOX CRANES’’ 
IS ALL OF LIFTING IN RANGES FROM 500 LBS. TO 450 TONS 


Shaw-Box cranes are lifting a huge share of the materials 
and equipment and effectively speeding up all-out defense 
production. Speed in handling, convenience, dependability 
and economy are a few of the basic reasons for specifying 


“SHAW-BOX” cranes. 


Reliable, low cost crane service depends upon modern 
design and proved special features that are only evolved out 


of the experiences of years. 


CONSIDER THESE 8 FEATURES OF THE SHAW-BOX 
TYPE S CRANE—IN NO OTHER CRANE CAN YOU 
GET ALL OF THESE ENGINEERING ADVANTAGES. 


1. All Steel “ShaWeld” Construction 5. Taper Tread Wheels 


2. Anti-friction Bearings 
3. Direct Bridge Drive 
4. Rotating Wheel Axles 


5. 


ShaWeld” Gears 


7. Hydraulic Bridge Brake 
8. Oil bath operation of all parts. 


You do not pay extra for these modern features which are 
found only in SHAW-BOX CRANES. That's why, for the work 
they do, they are the least expensive to buy and use. 


Send for catalog with complete information, illustrations, dimensions and 
specifications. Make us prove economy of installation by allowing us to quote 


on your crane requirements. 


SHAW-BOX CRANES themselves will prove 


their low operating cost and speedy, adaptable service, 
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Structural Shapes 
Structural Shape Prices, Page 97 


With a high priority rating on 
by far the larger part of work now 
in hands of steel fabricators the re- 
cent ruling on construction will 
have no immediate effect on pro- 
duction. In some cases as high as 
95 per cent of. bookings carry pri- 
ority. Commercial business has 
been small for some time and re- 
striction on this class of work -will 
not cause much change. 

Work now on books will keep 
production high to the end of the 
year and additional priority orders 
are coming out in sufficient vol- 
ume to carry well into next year. 
Until there is some recession in de- 
fense construction the loss of other 
work will not be appreciable. 


SHAPE CONTRACTS PLACED 


4000 tons, Du Pont powder plant, 
Choteau, Okla., to Virginia Bridge Co., 
Roanoke, Va. 

1600 tons, power house, Potomac Elec- 
tric Co., Washington, to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh; Stone & Web- 


ster Engineering Corp., Boston, con- 
tractor. 

1200 tons, state highway bridge, Carrol!- 
town, Ky., to Illinois Steel Bridge Co., 
Jacksonville, Ill. 

1000 tons, plate girder 
geles, to Bethlehem Steel 
lehem, Pa.; bids Sept. 4. 

600 tons, ventilation building, Lincoln 
tunnel, New York, to American Bridge 


Los An- 
Beth- 


bridge, 
Cox, 


Co., through James J. Waters Corp., 
New York. 

332 tons, girder spans, Ullin, Ill., for I!- 
linois Central railroad, to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, bids Oct. 7. 

254 tons, reconstruction grade separa- 
tion, Erie railroad, Greenwood Lake, 


Tuxedo, N. Y., to American Bridge Co., 
through Fred Berlanti & Son Inc., Har- 
rison, N. Y. 


250 tons, buildings and extensions, for 
DeLaval Separator Co., Trenton, N. J., 
to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 


200 tons, pumping stations, oil pipe line, 


Portland, Me.-Montreal, to Grossier & 
Schlager Co., Boston, taking A-1-B 
priority. 

176 tons, state highway bridge, Erwin- 
Lawrenceville, N. Y., to Bethlehem 
Steel Co., through Howes & Farrell 
Inc., Oneida, N. Y. 

170 tons, crane bridges, navy yard, 
Brcoklyn, N. Y., to American Bridge 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

170 tons, additicn, Niagara Alkali Co., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., to R. S. Mc- 
Mannus Steel Construction Co., Buf- 
falo; 75 tons concrete bars to Reecon 
Co., Buffalo; Gaylord S. Guenther & 
Co. Inec., Niagara Falls, contractor. 


155 tons, railway bridge over Baltimore 
& Ohio railroad, Jessup, Md., for state, 





SHAPE AWARDS COMPARED 


Tons 
Week ended Oct. 18........... 10,231 
Week ended Oct. 1l........... 23,150 
Week ended Oct. 4 14,786 
A eo) rare 50,930 
Weekly average, 1941........ 28,729 
Weekly average, 1940... ae 21,326 
Weekly average, Sept., 1941... 31,253 
Total to date, 1940...-...... 1,140,991 


Se 1,206,627 


Total to d:te, 1941 
Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh. 


140 tons, housing project, Baltimore, Md., 
to Phoenix Bridge Co., Phoenixville, 
Pa.; J. Slotnick Co., Boston, contrac- 
tor. 

135 tons, state bridge over Androscoggin 
river, Errol, N. H., to American Bridge 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

125 tons, shapes and bars, state bridge, 
Stowe, Vt., to Vermont Structural Steel 
Co., Burlington; T. J. Harvey & Son, 
Adams, Mass., contractor. 

120 tons, signal bridges, Blue Island and 
Rockdale, Ill., to American Bridge Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

104 tons, state highway bridge, Turner, 
Me., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethiehem, 
Pa.; Walter V. Mitten Inc., Augusta, 
Me., contractor; concrete bars to 
Bancroft & Martin Rolling Mills Co., 
Portland, Me.; steel contracts placed 
subject to priority rating. 

100 tons, storehouse, naval hospital, 
Philadelphia, to Lehigh Structural 
Steel Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Unstated tonnage, boiler house and addi- 
tions, Fafnir Bearings Co., New Bri- 
tain, Conn., to Berlin Construction Co., 
Berlin, Conn.; Aberthaw Construction 
Co., Boston, contractor. 


SHAPE CONTRACTS PENDING 


5500 tons, buildings, General Electric Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind.; Stone & Webster 
Engineering Corp., Boston, contractor. 

5000 tons, ordnance machine shop, Navy 
Yard, Brooklyn, N. Y.; John Lowrey 
Ine., New York, contractor. 


1500 tons, crane runways, Navy Yard, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1400 tons, gun placement protection- 
shelters, New England coast. 

1100 tons, steel sheet piling, seawall, 
Hampden, N. H.; taking bids; bridge 
in connection with project to be es- 


timated later, approximately 1800 tons. 

1010 tons, shaft framing, for Warren 
Foundry & Pipe Corp., Mt. Hope, N. J. 

640 tons, inert materials warehouses, 
Benicia arsenal, Benicia, Calif., for 
government. 

600 tons, trash racks and stop logs for 
Bonneville dam; bids to United States 
engineer, Portland, Oreg., Oct. 10. 

500 tons, state bridge, Hudson 
Saratoga - Rensselaer counties, 
York; bids Nov. 6, Albany, N. Y. 

485 tons, power house extension, for 
Minnesota Power & Light Co., Duluth, 
Minn. 

430 tons, factory building, for Mack 
Trucks Inc., New Brunswick, N. J. 
385 tons, state bridge, Lancaster county, 
Pennsylvania; bids Oct. 17. 
345 tons, bridge, Western and 
Avenues, Chicago, for Grand 

Western railroad. 

320 tons, Leavitt street bridge, Chicago, 
bids Oct. 10. 

275 tons, state bridge, Chemung-Steuben 


river, 
New 


Hoyne 
Trunk 


counties, New York; bids Nov. 6, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 

230 tons, foot bridges, Hayesville and 
Ranger, N. C., for Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 

170 tons, building, for Eastern Color 


Print Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


165 tons, boiler room, Hartford hospital, 
Hartford, Conn. 


160 tons, machine shop, for Worthington 


Pump & Machinery Corp., Holyoke, 
Mass. 
145 tons, boiler supports, for Shell Oil 


Corp., Wood River, Ill. 


130 tons, railroad siding, for Doughnut 
Corp. of America, Ellicott City, Md. 


125 tons, repair shop and terminal build- 
ing, for Leo F. Caproni, New Haven, 
Conn. 


115 tons, building, for Grumman Aircraft 
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Corp., Bethpage, Long Island, N. Y. 


110 tons, No. 3 open-hearth furnace, for 
General Steel Castings Corp., Granite 
City, Til. 


100 tons or more, substation materials 
for Bonneville project; Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Seattle, low at $8878. 

Unstated, traveling crane for Anderson 
Ranch dam, Boise, Idaho; bids to Den- 
ver, Oct. 29. 


Unstated, powerhcuse, Fort Peck dam, 
Montana; bids to United States en- 
gineer, Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 21. 


Ferroalloys 


Ferroalloy Prices, Page 98 


Movement in ferromanganese this 
month will probably show a gain 
with 


over September, the power 












situation in the South expected to 
show increasing improvement from 
now on. Recently there has been 
heavier rainfall in the South, with 
the season at hand when there 
should be still more. All of this 
should be reflected in greater elec- 
tric power and in turn greater pro- 
duction. Certain other ferroalloys 
as well as ferromanganese should 
benefit, it is said. 

Meanwhile prices are _ steady, 
with $120, duty paid, Atlantic and 
Gulf ports, still being quoted by all 
sellers, except one, the Tennessee 
producer, who several months ago 
was given approval by Washing- 
ton to increase his price to $145, 
furnace. Domestic spiegeleisen, 19 
to 21 per cent, is holding at $36, 
Palmerton, Pa. 





JONES-TIMKEN 
PILLOW BLOCK 
Shaft sizes 
%" to 9” 
































ONES roller bearing pillow blocks and 

bearing units are built to solve those 
tough drive problems where stamina and the 
ability to “take it’’ are mighty important. 

One look at these bearings will convince 
you that they belong to the Jones drive fam- 
ily. They have that sturdy look and years 
of maintenance records have proved how 
they stand up to the job. 

These bearing units are practical . . . dou- 
ble row Timken roller bearings are locked 
firmly to the shaft by means of a tapered split 
steel adaptor and clamp nut... an effective 
seal retains lubricant and prevents the admis- 
sion of dust and foreign matter .. . they are 
easily removed from the shaft. 

The Jones organization will be pleased to 
give you complete details showing range of 
sizes built, dimensions, construction specifi- 
cations and prices. Just ask for Bulletin No. 56. 


W. A. JONES FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


4437 Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Ill. 
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Reinforcing Bars 
Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 97 


Practically all suppliers are in- 
terested only in jobs carrying pri- 


ority and the recent regulation ex- 


cluding other building from consid- 
eration has little current effect on 
the market. Numerous jobs on 
which bids have been taken are be- 
ing held back from award while 
priority is being sought. Buying 
at the moment is at low ebb and 
little inquiry is coming out. Some 
shortage has developed in sizes un- 
der one inch. 
REINFORCING STEEL AWARDS 

3500 tons, including 3000 tons bars and 

500 tons wire mesh, Midwest air depot, 


105 


Oklahoma City, Okla., for war depart- 
ment, to Sheffield Steel Corp., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

2500 tons, federal building, Suitland, Md., 
to Hudson Supply Co., Washington. 
2000 tons, Lone Star ordnance plant, 
Texarkana, Tex., to Laclede Steel Co., 
St. Louis; Winston Bros., Halgen & 
Sons, Sollit Construction Co., St. Paul, 
and Missouri Valley Bridge & Iron 
Co., Leavenworth, Kans., contractors. 


670 tons, mesh, Hartford by-pass, Hart- 
ford-Wethersfield-East Hartford, Conn., 
to Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O., 
$44,700; direct bids, state highway de- 
partment, Hartford, Oct. 6. 


550 tons, lighter-than-air base, South 
Weymouth, Mass., to Concrete Steel 
Co., Boston; Sawyer Construction Co. 
and V. Barletta Co., Boston, joint con- 
tractors. 








530 tons, army cantonment, Neosho, Mo., 
to Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis; G. L. 
Tarlton-McDonald Engineering Co, 
contractors. 

500 tons, Union Station addition, Wash- 
ington, to American Steel Engineering 
Co., Philadelphia, through McCloskey 
& Co., Philadelphia. 

200 tons, building, Hoffmann-La Roche 
Inc., Nutley, N. J., to Truscon Steel 
Co., Youngstown, O.; White Construc- 
tion Co., New York, contractor. 

130 tons, building, Dubuque Packing Cc., 
Dubuque, Iowa, to Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

113 tons, dam, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Carbondale, IIll., to Truscon 
Steel Co., Youngstown, O.; bids Sept. 
19. 

i10 tons, addition, Hanson-Whitney Ma- 
chine Co., Hartford, Conn., to Scherer 
Steel Co., Hartford; Bartlett & Brain- 
ard Co., Hartford, contractor. 

100 tons, bridge, Elaine county, Montana, 
to Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., Denver; 
Walter Mackin, contractor. 

100 tons, viaduct, Fergus county, Mon- 
tana, to Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., 
Denver; Fred Dudley, contractor. 


REINFORCING STEEL PENDING 

1500 tons, housing projects, Windsor 
Locks, Conn.; Manchester, N. H., and 
Fairfield, Conn. 

1500 tons, bars and piling, estimated, 
substructure, Ocean Terminal, Brook- 
ley Field, Mobile, Ala.; United Con- 
struction Co., Winona, Minn., low, 
$1,130,753, pro. 186, Oct. 8. 

600 tons, four buildings, Rath Packing 
Co., Waterloo, Iowa; W. A. Klinger 
Inc., Sioux City, Iowa, low on general 
contract; bids Oct. 9. 

575 tons, including 400 tons bars and 
175 tons wire mesh, also 300 tons steel 
joists, Frances Cabrini homes, Chi- 
cago, for Chicago Housing Authority; 
S. N. Nielson Co., Chicago, low on 
general contract; bids Oct. 15. 

500 tons, warehouses, navy yard, Ports- 
mouth, N. H. 

375 tons, for Kentucky highway bridge, 
Carrollton, Ky.; Missouri Valley Bridge 
& Iron Co., Leavenworth, Kans., low 
bidder. 

350 tons, for Ampere substation; bids to 
Bonneville Power Administration, Port- 
land, Oreg., Oct. 15. 

300 tons, mesh and bars, state highway 
project, route 28, section 22, Hunter- 
don county, New Jersey; bids Oct. 31, 
Trenton, N. J. 

150 tons, addition, naval prison, Ports- 
mouth, N. H.; taking bids. 

100 tons, research laboratory, Standard 
Oil Co. of Indiana, Whiting, Ind.; bids 
Oct. 20. 

Unstated, $300,000 addition to navy hos- 
pital, Puget Sound navy yard; bids to 
Capt. R. E. Thomas, ‘Oct. 29. 


Pig Iron 
Pig Iron Prices, Page 98 
Pig iron priorities are working 
well after two months experience 
and production is being distributed 





CONCRETE BARS COMPARED 
Tons 


Week ended Oct. 18.........-. 11,103 
Dewar, Geen -seot, B12... 6. ce ee 7,720 


Week ended Oct. 4......--.... 14,051 
oe a | Ee ere 15,934 
Weekly average, 1941......... 14,631 


Weekly average, 1940..-.-..... 8,814 


Weekly average, Sept., 1941... 34,025 
Total te date, 1940........... 405,772 
Total to date, 1941.......... a 614,493 


Includes awards of 100 tons or more. 
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more equitably. Melters with de- 
fense orders have been served ade- 
quately, although they are unable 
to accumulate reserves. Assur- 
ance of sufficient supply as needed 
has given an easier feeling and 
less pressure is exerted on sup- 
pliers to increase shipments... Exist- 
ence of the pool from which emer- 
gency tonnage can be ordered out 
contributes further to this situa- 
tion. 

The current method of distribu- 
tion has had the effect of bringing 
large inventories into immediate 
use, thereby releasing new iron 
for other users. A result has been 
almost complete absence of cur- 
tailments or shutdowns. 

Melters are doing better in filing 
their requirements before the fifth 
of the month preceding, thus mak- 
ing the work of producers lighter 
in formulating allotments in ad- 
vance. 

As a complementary raw materi- 
al scrap supply has a strong effect 
on pig iron and effect of priority on 
scrap is being watched closely. 
With better distribution of avail- 
able scrap some pressure for pig 
iron may be relieved. In this case 
more iron will be available to 
foundries without defense work and 
may be allocated in a way to re- 
lieve unemployment in cases where 
foundries otherwise might be shut 
down. 


Scrap 
Scrap Prices, Page 100 


Some improvement in the steel 
and iron scrap situation is devel- 
oping and in several districts bet- 
ter supply has appeared, though 
the gain is not marked. Some of 
this gain is from tonnage previ- 
ously held back for higher prices 
and now released before the new 


priority system reveals its pres- 
ence through inventory report. 
Shipments by barge from. the 


Southwest have relieved the situa- 
tion somewhat along the Ohio river, 
allowing idle open hearths to re- 
sume. 

The St. Louis district has been 
receiving considerable remote scrap 
released by the recent higher 
prices. This material is said to 
have been assembled and ready to 
ship as soon as better prices could 
be obtained. With St. Louis and 
Chicago avidly absorbing material 





Tool Steel Scrap 


Cents per 
fo.b. 
Tungsten Types 
For each 1% tungsten contained 
Solid scrap containing over 12%...1.80c 
Solid scrap containing 5 to 12%....1.60 
Turnings, millings containing 
over 12% . .1.40 
Turnings, millings, solids ‘under 5%. 1.25 


pound, to consumers 
shipping point 


Molybdenum Types 


Solid scrap, not less than 7% mo- 
lybdenum, 0.50 vanadium ......12.50 

Turnings, millings, same basis. ..10.50 

Solid scrap, not less than 3% mo- 
lybdenum, 4% tungsten, 0.50 
MEI iy ,', winiath & oo 2-0 bo aw eas 13.50 


Turnings, millings, same basis... .11.50 
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coming from the West little from 
beyond the Mississippi is available 
for shipment to Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania, except from Texas and Okla- 
homa. Both these states have been 
closely combed for scrap in recent 
months, 

Reclamation of scrap from auto- 
mobile graveyards, undertaken with 
much enthusiasm a month ago, has 
not yielded the expected tonnage 
and relatively little has been made 
available. 

OPA has the 


amended scrap 


schedule to include railroad grades 
in the Cincinnati district, prices be- 
ing the same as for other 
ern Ohio points. 

Some good effects have been ob- 
priority 


South- 


served from the order, 








though it is too soon to evaluate its 
full effect. An eastern Pannsy!lva- 
nia steelmaker faced with curtail- 
ment of open-hearth activity ob- 
tained aid from Washington, deal- 
ers being instructed to rush ship- 
ments and scrap from the Philadel- 
phia navy yard being sent to the 
mill. This aid is temporary and 
the threat of shortened operation 
continues unless the process can 
be continued. 

The next few weeks is expected 
to demonstrate whether scrap sup- 
plies simply are too small to meet 
demand or whether better distribu- 
tion will solve the difficulty. It ap- 
pears that buying and selling will 
go on as usual under the priority 
order, except that OPM will order 


Handling FERROMANGANESE from cars to 
stock pile this Blaw-Knox Bucket unloads an 


average of 7 cars per eight hour shift. The 9 
former cost of $.65 per ton was reduced to 


$.25 per ton. 





This bucket handles LIMESTONE in pieces 


ranging from 6” to 12” from dock to 50-60 ton 
gondola, filling car in an average time of 20 


minutes. 


It unloads SPIEGEL from 50-60 ton car in 
1% hours without teeth, and handles PIG IRON 
from stock pile at the rate of about %4 Cu. Yds. 


per grab. 


Blaw-Knox Buckets are designed to meet 
Steel Mill requirements—put your bucket 


problems up to Blaw-Knox. 


BLAW-KNOX 


Baibars 
and 


Rehandling 











BLAW-KNOX DIVISION 


e OF BLAW-KNOX CO. °« 
Farmers Bank Bldg. : Pittsburgh, Pa 


BUY CRS US. 









emergency shipments from time to 
time to meet individual needs. 

A foundry at Muskegon, Mich., 
proposes erection of a 500-ton blast 
furnace to supply iron for its de- 
fense work, shortage of scrap be- 
ing a strong factor. 

A disquieting phase of tne gen- 
eral scrap situation is lack of re- 
serves for winter consumption as 
collection and shipment in cold 
weather always are severely cur- 
tailed. Few melters have stockpiles 
of any size at present. 


Warehouse 


Warehouse Prices, Page 99 


efforts to 
quotas al- 


warehouse 
under the 


Results of 
obtain steel 


lowed by OPM run fairly parallel 
with the general market situation. 
While some material is being sup- 
plied under the A-9 priority, this 
preference is too low to give much 
relief, although the situation in 
general is better. Plates are most 
difficult to obtain. Much less than 
quota tonnages are available in 
hot-rolled bars, while cold-rolled 
are somewhat easier, though many 
popular sizes are almost unobtain- 
able. Prospects in hot and cold- 
rolled sheets are better than aver- 
age and it is possible full quotas 
may be obtained. Galvanized sheets 
are in better supply. “5 


Stocks are small, in some cases 
as low as six weeks, compared with 
usual inventories for eight months. 





for ELECTROPLATING, POLISHING 
AND ANODIZING INFORMATION 


For prompt, dependable metal 
finishing information, call on Udy- 
lite. No organization is better 
equipped to give you information 
gained from installing plating, 
polishing and anodizing depart- 
ments in many leading manufac- 
turing plants throughout the 
country. 


Trained plating engineers and 
electrochemists are at your serv- 
ice. These men know metal finish- 
ing and they can help you plan a 
new installation or revise your 
present one for greater efficiency. 
They know, also, that you want 
information quickly. 


Udylite has a complete line of 


New York 


>. 42nd Street 





Waolr 
VV 


equipment... second to none in 
terms of quality and efficient per- 
formance. 


and supplies... for every metal 
finishing need. Salts, acids, an- 
odes, buffing and polishing mate- 
rials—everything required. Call 
Udylite for prompt service on your 
finishing requirements. You pay 
no more for Udylite dependa- 
bility. 

Il Laboratory where efficiency of Udylite 
finishing processes is maintained by 
constant control. 2 Design and layout 
department where clients may obtain 
the advice of experienced meta] finish- 
ing engineers. 3% Laboratory where all 
Udylite products are tested under ac- 
tual plant conditions. 


1651 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 











Pacific Coast 


Seattle—Priorities have sharply 
reduced demand for steel items 
and many private projects are be- 
ing postponed until the emergency 
has passed. Rolling mills and fa- 
bricating shops have more than 
they can handle in defense items 
and are struggling to reduce back- 
logs. 

New regulations seem to _ be 
working more smoothly as indus- 
trialists become familiar with re- 
quirements. Compliance is noted 
on request for sub-contracting and 
many small machine and_ tool 
shops have ample work. Priorities 
do not seem to have adversely af- 
fected non-defense industries’ in 
this area. However, there is com- 
plaint from lumbermen, especially 
loggers, who report difficulty in 
obtaining tractors, donkey engines, 
trucks and trailers vitally essen- 
tial to operation. Lumber mills 
in Washington and Oregon in Sep- 
tember were at 108.1 per cent of 
estimated capacity. 

Important bids called include con- 
struction of the Fort Peck, Mon- 
tana, powerhouse, tenders to Uni- 
ted States engineer, Kansas City, 
Mo., Nov. 21, tonnages_ unstated. 

Defense officials are placing or- 
ders for cast iron pipe and similar 
goods from day to day but many 
important municipal projects are 
being delayed due to inability to 
obtain priorities. 

The scrap market is unchanged, 
cast scrap being increasingly 
scarce while receipts of steel scrap 
are greatly reduced, due to diver- 
sion to the East of materials from 
Montana and other territory nor- 
mally adjacent to the Coast. Mills 
still have fair inventories but un- 
less there is an adjustment, plants 
in this area may soon face a short- 
age. 


Canada 
Toronto, Ont.—Diversified steel 
orders are offered Canada’s pri- 


mary producers and despite record- 
breaking production, output is 
more than 30 per cent below war 
requirements. To correct this the 
Canadian Steel Controller is asking 
co-operation of consumers not en- 
gaged in war production, has placed 
restrictions on a number of civil- 
ian commodities and is negotiating 
for increased imports from the 
United States. 

Supply of ship plates and special 
alloy armor plate falls far short 
of meeting requirements and ship- 
building activities, particularly in 
British Columbia, have been re- 
duced by slow delivery of steel. 
The government is increasing pro- 
duction of tanks to provide its 
quota of 100 for Russia, for which 
further tonnage of armor plate is 
required. 

Fresh orders for sheets are re- 
ceived for war production and Can- 
adian mills are well behind in 
meeting needs. Output has been 
fully covered to the year end and 
mills now are out of the market, 
taking only orders from  govern- 
ment sources. 

Heavy demand persists for’ mer- 
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chant bars and practically all new 
business accepted is that approved 
by the steel controller. On small 
lots for fill-in sizes mills still are 
accepting orders, but without defi- 
nite delivery dates. 

Structural steel lettings were 
more prominent last week, total- 
ing close to 15,000 tons, while pros- 
pective awards in connection with 
new war projects total about 20,- 
000 tons. 

Demand for merchant pig iron 
is gaining rapidly and while pro- 
duction of foundry and malleable 
has been increased there is still a 
substantial shortage of these 
grades, 

Sponsored by the Department of 
Munitions and Supply, special ef- 
forts are now being directed 
toward increasing supply of ferrous 
scrap materials. The government 
has taken over control of scrap 
produced in war plants, but other- 
wise has not interfered with deal- 
ers in their sources of supply. 
Little scrap is coming from the 
country and dealers that formerly 
brought in big tonnages by truck 
from remote sections find little 
opportunity to pick up _ supplies 
in the country. Steel scrap is in 
fair supply, but offerings are drop- 
ping rapidly. Cast scrap is scarce 
and demand far exceeds supply. 


Tin Plate 
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Continuing priority orders for tin 
plate are heavy. Mills are still 
busy on monthly shipments of allo- 
cated tin plate for Great Britain 
placed in May and still constituting 
a large backlog. The total order 
was for 270,000 tons. Current or- 
ders all carry preference numbers. 


Tin supply no longer is a prob- 
lem but sufficient steel for produc- 
ing black plate for tinning is diffi- 
cult to obtain and varies from week 
to week as other demands absorb 
the semifinished steel. 


Iron Ore 
Iron Ore Prices, Page 99 


Lake Superior iron ore move- 
ment in 1941 has passed the all- 
time season record of 65,204,600 
gross tons made in 1929, the high 
point being reached Friday, Oct. 
10. Interruption to movement 
through the locks at Sault Ste. 
Marie by collapse of a bridge is 
estimated to have cost the season’s 
total about 500,000 tons, but with 
usual weather for the remainder 
of navigation it is believed a total 
of more than 79,000,000 tons will 
be moved. This will be a gain of 
nearly 14,000,000 tons over the 
previous high record. 


Steel in Europe 
Foreign Steel Prices, Page 99 


London—(By Cable)—Steel and 
iron activities in Great Britain con- 
tinue to expand, concentrating on 
war material. Civilian and export 
business is extremely limited. De- 
mand is quiet for structurals, medi- 
um sheets, wrought iron and tin 
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plate, which are less important for 
the war effort. Coke, ore and semi- 
finished are in good supply with 
reserves in hand. Fourth quarter 
steel for tin plate has been reduced 
a further 15 per cent. 


Equipment 


Seattle—Automotive equipment 
and road machinery are in active 
demand by public agencies, recent 
bids calling for a number of units. 
King county, Washington, is cor- 
sidering tenders for 34 pieces, 27 
bids offered. Bids were opened Oct. 
14 for five four-wheel trucks for 
Ampere substation. Portland Mo- 
tors is low, $12,712 to same agency 


for furnishing six flat-bed trucks, 
and Four Wheel Drive Auto Co., 
Clintonville, Wis., is low, $14,700, 
for four-wheel drive trucks. Same 
office has called bids Oct. 21 for 
lightning arresters, No. 2312, Oct. 
22 for insulated cable, No. 2290, 
and station service cubicle, $2311. 
Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee, 
has installed seven overhead trav- 
eling cranes at Puget Sound Navy 
yard. Tacoma has awarded Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, a 
contract at $15,841, for seven cir- 
cuit breakers for tideflats substa- 
tion. California Wire Cloth Corp., 
Seattle, has an army award at $17,- 
791, for furnishing woven wire 
fence for Portland-Columbia §air- 
port. 





QUALITY &3s determined 


by PERFORMANCE 


At no other time, in the history of our country, has 
it been so important to insist on QUALITY. The 
present continuous and uninterrupted operating 
schedules are placing unusual burdens on all 
types of machinery. Few items in your equipment 
carry such responsibility as the bearings. One 
faulty bearing can easily hold up an entire line 


New 
Ca talogue 


Just issued, lists and 
describes the most 
complete sleeve bear- 
ing service in the world. 
It's Free. 


of production. This is no time to experiment with 
unknown, untried, unproven products. 

It is a simple matter to eliminate all risk when 
securing bearings. Specify JOHNSON BRONZE. 
For more than thirty years we have specialized 
on the production of QUALITY Sleeve bearings. 
Our experiences cover every known type .. . 
our facilities include every proven method. 


The next time you purchase bearings, don’t 
base your judgment on price alone. Check up 
on the alloy, the method of production, the 
experience and reputation of the manufacturer. 


Play safe and specify JOHNSON BRONZE. 








JOHNSON BRONZE 


C/leeve BEARING HEADQUARTER 
550 S. MILL STREET - NEW CASTLE, PA. 
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Copper — 


Electro, Lake, Straits Tin, 
del del Casting, New York 
Oct Conn Midwest refinery Spot Futures 
1-8 12.00 12.12% 11.75 52.00 52.00 
9-17 12.00 12.12 11.75 52.00 52.00 
F.o.b. mill base, cents per Ib. ercent as 


Copper brass products based 
on 12.00c Conn. copper 


Sheets 


specified. 


Yellow brass (high) 19.48 

Ce THe TREE 4 adios isc ocdocees 20.87 

Se eR ee, | 9.10 

Zinc, 100 Ib. base 13.50 
Tubes 

Sen SOW i oh 6k we a tas 22.23 

aemiees OO oi ass 6S oc cede <2 21.37 





Nonferrous Metal Prices 


Anti- 
Lead Alumi- mony Nickel 
Lead East Zinc num Amer. Cath- 
ie he Beka. Be Be 99% Spot, N.Y. odes 
5.85 5.70 7.25 15.00 14.00 35.00 
5.85 5.70 8.25 15.00 14.00 35.00 
Rods 
Pee PORIOW * VEOES ea Se i ke 2 ot 15.01 
Conner: not Pelee sik wae Five's oe bead 17.37 
Anodes 
Copper, untrimmed. ...5.......0.. 18.12 
Wire 
Yellow brass. (iigh) ....:5..«... 19.73 


OLD METALS 
Dealers’ Buying Prices 
No. 1 Composition Red Brass 
New York 


Toyretee. Cee tees 10.00-10.25 





“STEEL MUSCLED” FOR HARD WORK 


sy Horsburgh & Scott Gears are rugged and dependable for in- 


dustry’s hardest tasks. . 


. gears that stand supreme in quality of 


materials and in workmanship... and here are three of the reasons 


why: 
and cutting to specifications. 


1. Patterns designed for strength. 2. Accurate machining 
3. Finest materials used . . . for ex- 


ample, unless otherwise specified, steel gears are made from .40 
carbon steel which has a higher tensile strength and wears much 


longer than commonly used .15 - 


.20 carbon steel. 


Send note on Company Letterhead for 488-Page Catalog 41 


THE HORSBURGH & SCOTT CO. 


GEARS AND SPEED REDUCERS 


5112 HAMILTON AVENUE e 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S. A. 








A” GS ee re rere ee 10.50-10.75 
Chicago evere 
EE > ik ces oy See 5 a ee 10.50 
Heavy Copper and Wire 
OW TOTk, MO 2e ss viatvaass iecckies 10.00 
feo TS | a ne ae eee 10.00-10.50 
CA SEED. OL os oo ws wis cm vas Ree 10.00 
Ws MS ca betes 6d ahs bolbeicned 10.00 
Composition Brass Turnings 
eee a PE ee Bins yr mae 9.25-9.50 
Light Copper 
a Re ey EMM Foe 184 8.00 
Cleveland 8.00-8.50 
NN Ss ts OF ate bs Bol te ede 8.00 
St. Louis 8.00 


Rem arts awe Sy 6 lev asks, 0 cubase 6.00-6.25 


Chicago . .6.00-6.25 
St. Louis 6.25 
Lead 
New York $.25 
ar ees emery ke 
SUMMED 7a! 5 foie 5S leew is wo 0-4: 0:5 0 vad Re 
St. Louis ties ig Wena e Gis ang 4.75-5.00 
Old Zine 
NE 13's" c's Winches Wd a et 4.50 

NER aia Gp aig tshaeicern «mimeo 4.00-4.12 
IED 55's a's: > Bw hres d 6. do Keele ees 4.50-5.00 
Aluminum 
a MN fe Na ae eh ete 11.00 
I ON 5s 2a sath 40h etna aces . 9.50 

al aa SS Sb a ae a en 10.00 
rs OOS ete OG awk Sg RAC RCetA 13.00 
SECONDARY METALS 
Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5, l. c. l. ..... 13.25 
Standard No. 12 aluminum........ 16.00 


Nonferrous Metals 


New York—Priorities Division of 
OPM is taking punitive action 
against violators of priority regu- 
lations and has ordered all alumi- 
num operations of the Central Pat- 
ern & Foundry Co. of Chicago, save 
those on defense oders, shut down 
until March 31. Like action is ex- 


pected to be taken soon against 
other violators. 
Copper—Refined copper stocks 


dropped to a new low of 63,670 tons 
as deliveries, including domestic 
and foreign refined metal, rose to 
120,429 tons. Defense authorities 
have raised their estimate of prob- 
able 1942 military and _ essential 
civilian copper consumption to 1,- 
600,000 which would leave only 
about 200,000 tons for civilian use. 
Lend-Lease Administration will buy 
high-cost copper at prices above 
the 12-cent level for export to Eng- 
land, China and Russia. 


Lead—Supplies are getting tight- 
er steadily but defense demand is 
not as pressing as it is in alumi- 
num and copper. 


Zinc—A new OPA order cover- 
ing secondary zinc and zinc scrap 
prices is pending. Producers of 
rolled products made a further re- 
vision in prices to comply with 
OPA wishes. 

Tin—Offerings remained light as 
Far Eastern tin held at about 
52.25c, weighed-up New York, com- 
pared with the ceiling 52-cent level. 
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Activities of Steel Users, Makers 


@ AMPCO METAL INC., Milwau- 
kee, has plans for construction of a 
machine shop addition, 120 x 120 
feet, and a forge shop addition, 100 
x 100 feet. Work will start this fall, 
and $250,000 has been authorized to 
construct and equip the new proj- 
ects. 

o 

J. Lee Hackett Co., Detroit, has 

removed its office and factory to 
1061 East Milwaukee avenue. 

« 


H & P Mfg. Co., Cleveland, has 
moved its office and plant from 1635 
East Fifty-fifth street to 13945 
Triskett road. 

+ 

Acme Aluminum Foundry Co., 
Chicago, has acquired a plot of land, 
125 x 125 feet, adjacent to its brass 
plant, to be used later for an addi- 
tion. 

¢ 

L. J. White Co., Chicago, has 
changed its name to Kelite Products 
Inc. No change in management or 
personnel is involved, and opera- 
tions continue at 315 West Hubbard 


street. 
& 


American Chemical Paint Co. has 
completed construction of a new 
alkali plant in Ambler, Pa., and after 
Oct. 25 activities of its Tidewater Di- 
vision at Newcastle, Del., will be 
transferred to Ambler. 

¢ 

Pittsburgh sales office of Lukens 
Steel Co., By-Products Steel Corp. 
and Lukenweld Inc. has been closed 
and communications are to be ad- 
dressed to the general sales offices 
at Coatesville, Pa. 

¢ 

Littelfuse Inc., Chicago, maker of 
small electrical fuses and _ fuse 
mountings for instruments, aircraft, 
radio, etc., is erecting a plant at El 
Monte, Calif., containing 21,000 
square feet of floor space, to be in 
operation Nov. 1. 

4 

Pheoll Mfg. Co., manufacturer of 
screws, Chicago, has purchased an 
additional plant and property at 
5650 West Roosevelt road. The ac- 
quisition includes ground 376 x 1254 
feet with a one-story building, now 
under lease to W. D. Allen Mfg. Co., 
maker of industrial supplies. 

- 

Corporate name of Hydrocarbon 
Chemical & Rubber Co., Akron, 
O., jointly owned enterprise of 
B. F. Goodrich Co, and Phillips 


Petroleum Co. has been changed 
to Hycar Chemical Co. The com- 
pany recently was designated by 
the Defense Plant Corp. to build 
and operate a_ synthetic rubber 
plant at Louisville, Ky. The plant 
to be erected at cost of $2,750,000 
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under lease arrangement with the 

government agency will have ca- 

pacity of 10,000 long tons yearly. 
& 

Pocket-size booklet, latest in a 
series of “Know Your Company” 
publications, was distributed to 10,- 
000 employes last week by Revere 
Copper & Brass Inc., New York. Pur- 
pose of the booklets is to familiarize 
employes with various aspects of 
the company’s activities. Separate 
illustrated sections are devoted to 
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SINGLE OBSTACLE 
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products, location of mills and dis- 
trict sales offices, business organiza- 


tion and manufacturing. 
° 


Kent-Owens Machine Co., Toledo, 
O., has appointed Eccles & Davies 
Machinery Co., Los Angeles, agent 
in that territory for its power mill- 
ing machines, and C. F. Bulotti Ma- 
chinery Co., San Francisco, exclu- 
sive agent in that territory. 

4 

Roller-Smith Co., Bethlehem, Pa., 
reports Electrical Jobber Equipment 
Co., 501 Fourth avenue, South, Min- 
neapolis, has been appointed agent 
for the following territory: Minne- 
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AcE... THE HORNY HAND OF FRICTION! 


damage due 


which follows 


v1 FSB UR SO Hi, 


CHICAGO 
Manhattan Bldg. 





As long as lubrication is acting, 
friction is tamed, but when lubri- 
cation is suspended or fails, the 
to friction wrecks 
machinery. The function of a bear- 
ing metal is purely to prevent, or 
minimize, this damage caused by 
the failure of lubrication. The value 
of a bearing metal, therefore, is in 
direct ratio to its ability to eliminate, 


or reduce, the wear or damage 


lubrication. The intelligent selec- 
tion of a babbitt is of utmost im- 
portance, and we are always ready 


to help you in this connection. 


A. W. CADMAN MFG. CO. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PHILADELPHIA 
18 W. Chelten St. 


suspension of 


NEW YORK 
157 Chambers St. 














@ That’s the record set by this 
BISCO Tool Steel chisel, chipping 


burrs from rough castings. 


Such service records are typical 
of BISCO Tool Steels. Each bar 
is thoroughly inspected to insure 
greatest durability when subjected 
to the service con- 


We 


of standard 


most severe 


ditions found in industry. 


carry a large range 
size Tool Steel for chisels for hand 
or pneumatic work, either in bar 
stock, 


for use. 


blanks, or finished ready 


Consult us for further informa- 


tion or advice on your’ special 


needs on any steel product. 


ANOTHER TIME SAVER 





(}) toon steet TUBING )} 








Conserve time, manpower and 
machine-power with BISCO Tool 
Steel Tubing, and save expensive 
steel wasted through milling solid 
bars. BISCO Tubing 


up to 12” O.D. When cut to your 


is stocked 


exact specifications, it is ready for 
immediate use as ring dies, spacers, 
bushings, etc. 


Free Catalog on Request 











sota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and that part of Wisconsin west of 
a line between La Crosse and Ash- 
jand. 

* 

Keystone Carbon Co. has com- 
pleted an addition to its factory in 
Saint Marys, Pa., for the manufac- 
ture of brushes and porous bronze 
bearings, and has also laid the 
foundation for another plant addi- 
tion to house new equipment for 
making negative temperature co- 
efficient resistors. 

+ 

Lakeside Steel Improvement Co., 
Cleveland, recently was awardec 
honorable mention by the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce for the archi- 
tectural beauty and engineering ef- 
ficiency of its new plant. Warner 
& Swasey Co. and Cleveland Pneu- 
matic Tool Co. were similarly hon- 
ored with bronze plaques as a result 
of the chamber’s annual survey. 

¢ 

Stoler & Curll Inc., Philadelphia, 
has changed its name to Vulcan 
Corp., with the-~following person- 
nel: President and treasurer, H. E. 
Curll; vice president, secretary and 
sales manager, A. H. Kruger; chief 
engineer, B. G. Tarkington. 

2 

recently acquired 
etc. of the 
Philadelphia 


Vulcan Corp. 
all patents, patterns, 
furnace division of 
Drying Machinery Co. 


Predict 11.8% Carloadings 
Rise in Fourth Quarter 


@ Freight car requirements for 29 
principal commodities in the fourth 
quarter are estimated at 7,052,638, 
according to the Regional Ship- 
pers’ Advisory’ Boards’ national 
forecast. This compared with ac- 
tual requirements of 6,307,278 cars 
in the corresponding period in 1940, 
and represents an 11.8 per cent 
increase, 

Iron and steel, it is reported, will 
require 603,687 cars, up 12.1 per 
cent from 538,375 in the quarter 
last year; machinery and _ boilers, 
43,599 cars, an increase of 23.9 per 
cent from 35,198. Freight car re- 
quirements for automobiles, trucks 
and parts in the period are esti- 
mated at 188,181, down 14.6 per 
cent from 220,245 cars; for agricul- 
tural implements and_ vehicles, 
other than automobiles, estimate 
for fourth quarter, 1941, is 24,501 


cars. This is 29.9 per cent greater 
than actual requirements totaling 
18,856 in the quarter last year. 


Coal and coke movement by rail 
will necessitate an estimated 2,312,- 
320 cars, up 14.9 per cent from 
2,012,439 cars in the final three 
months in 1940. Ore and concen- 
trates will require 579,965 cars, 
against 512,673, a rise of 13.1 per 
cent, 














August Manganese Ore 
Output, Shipments High 


g@ Domestic production of manganese 
ore containing 35 per cent or more 
manganese in August was 9100 gross 
tons. shipments were 9000 tons and 
producers’ stocks at the end of the 
month 1200 tons, according to the 
Bureau of Mines. In July produc- 
tion was 6000 tons, shipments 6200 
tons and producers stocks at the 
end of the month were 1100 tons. 
Shipments averaged 3344 tons per 
month in 1940, with the annual total 
40 123 tons. 

Imports for consumption in July 


BASIC ELECTRIC STEEL 


FORGINGS 





N.F.& O. Basic Electric Steel produced under 
rigid metallurgical control is an important 
quality factor in the ultimate forged product 


BASIC ELECTRIC 
STEEL 


Carbon, Alloy, Corrosion 
Resistant and Special 
Steels Smooth Forged, 
Hollow Bored, Rough or 
Finished Machined. Heat 
Treated to Specifications 
...Forging Quality Ingots. 
Pressed or Hammered 


Billets. 
Die Blocks & Piston Rods 


NATIONAL FORGE AND 
ORDNANCE COMPANY 


IRVINE, WARREN COUNTY, PENNA. 
e 
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taining 31,141 tons of manganese. 


Contract Opportunities 
(Concluded from Page 46) 


pounds. QR-30; bids Oct. 28. 

8963—-Strapping, packing case, steel, Grade 
I, Type A. QR-35,000 and 43,000; bids Oct. 
30. 


Bidding forms on any of these schedules 
should be obtained by wiring, mentioning 
schedule number, to the War Department, Air 
Corps, Material Division, Office of Contract- 
ing Offiecr, Wright Field, Dayton, 0. QR 
refers to quantity required. 

42-524—-Rectifier alternating current genera- 
tors. QR-4; bids Nov. 14. 

42-707—Roller bearings, heavy duty and 
cone type. QR-large; bids Oct. 30. 

42-805—-Heaters and hotplates, electric. QR 
259 and 500; bids Oct. 23. 

42-797—-Machine, hardness testing. QR-61; 
bids Oct. 23. 

42-814—-Gage assembly, pressure. QR-2400; 
bids Oct. 23. 


Defense Corp. Reports 
=— 
More Lease Agreements 


@ War Department recently an- 
nounced more lease agreements have 
been completed between Defense 
Plant Corp. and manufacturers for 
establishment of new facilities or 
increase in existing equipment for 
production of items essential to the 
army. Title to all facilities pur- 
chased and installed in accordance 
with the agreements will be retained 
by Defense Plant Corp. Agreements, 
approved by Office of Production 
Management, are as follows: 
Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago, $285,152 increase for acquiring, 
rehabilitating and equipping with ma- 
chinery a plant at or near Chicago for 


production of aircraft parts. Total of 
lease agreement now is $1,394,053. 


Barnes, W. F. & John, Co., Rockford, I1l., 
$2,000,000 for acquiring site, construct- 
ing and equipping a building thereon 
for manufacture of shells. 


Kellett Autogiro Corp., Philadelphia, $95,- 
957 for acquisition of additional ma- 
chinery and equipment to be used in 
existing plant for manufacture of air- 
plane parts. 


Canada’s War Orders 
$38,525,586 in Week 


TORONTO, ONT. 
@ Contracts placed by Canada’s De- 
partment of Munitions and Supply 
in the week ended Sept. 30 totaled 
$38,525,586. Orders placed with com- 
panies in United States comprised 
$264,057. Aircraft awards, with total 
value $17,546,385, topped the list; 
shipbuilding orders aggregated $9,- 
535,217; construction and defense 
projects, $6,385,300. The orders: 
Aircraft: Canadian Car & Foundry 
Ltd., Montreal, $17,496,000; Aviation 


Electric Ltd., Montreal, $13,090; Flect 
Aircraft Co. Ltd., Ft. Erie, Ont., $26,584. 


Shipbuilding: Grand Trunk Pacific, 
Montreal, $8,035,200; Gordon Boat Works, 
Bobcaygeon, Ont., $7300; Canadian 
Dredge & Dock Ltd., Toronto, $19,169; 
Wm. Kennedy Ltd., Owen Sound, $6228: 
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totaled 65,871 tons, containing 31,- 
389 tons of manganese. General im- 
ports in July were 65,381 tons, con- 











Westminster Iron Works Ltd., New chine Co., Ltd., Medicine Hat, Alta., 


Westminster, B. C., $280,800; Heaps En- $320,000. 
gineering Ltd., age ia ©.» gg gy War Construction Projects: Douglas 
Letson & Burpee Lid., Vancouver, $220. Bremner Construction Co., Montreal, 
Progressive Engineering Works, Que., $87,000; E. G. M. Cape Co. Ltd 
Vancouver, $140,400; Consolidated En- Mi ntreal, $204,595: E. oy Ryan Construc- 
gines & Machines Ltd., Victoria, $14,- tion Co., Montreal, $203,654; P. McGuaig 
_ Lard Transport: Ford Motor Co. of ee a Sly = Pe gag + ggg gay Sal 
Canada Ltd., Windsor, Ont., $87,199. adian Dredge & Dock Ltd., Toronto, Ont., 
Instruments: H. R. Biland, Mentrea!, $457,639: Milne & Nicholls Ltd. Toronto 
$18.800; McGill university, Mont- $480,000: Geo. W. Porter Construction 
$5000; Consolidated Optical Cos Co. Ltd.. Toronto, $114,942: A. W. Robert 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont., $9376; Research En- son Co. Ltd. Toronto. $776,760: Bird 
terprises Ltd., Leaside, (Toronto), $223,- Construction Co. Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. 
$41; Ingram & Bell Ltd., Toronto, $5671. $60°.602: P. W. Graham Ltd., Moose Jaw, 
Electrical Equipment: Joseph A. Likely Sask., $503,677; Smith Bros. & Wilson 
St. John, N. B., $8667; R.C.A. Vic- Ltd., Regina, $514,277; Piggott Construc- 
tor: Co, Ltd., Montreal, $18,345; Northern tion Co., Saskatoon, $51,554; Soquist Con- 
Electric Co. Ltd., Ottawa, $284,259; Can- struction Co., Saskatoon, $520,106: Poole 
adian National Carbon Co. Ltd., Toronto, Corstruction Co. Ltd., Edmonton, Alta., 
$5566; Crouse-Hinds Co. of Canada Ltd, $322,000: H. B. Macdcnald & Co., Edmon 
Toronto, $20,512. ten, $800,000. 
on ee none PORNO, Miscellaneous: Richards-Wilcox Can- 
ey ey adian Co. Ltd., London, Ont.. $13,282; 
Fire Fighting Equipment: Walter Kidde Canedian Comstock Co. Ltd., Toronto, 
Ltd., Montreal, $5816; Empyre Fire $8€50; Kelvinator of Canada Ltd., Lon- 
Extinguisher Corp., Ottawa, Ont., $6715. con, $6556; Wm. Kennedy Ltd., Owen 
Munitions: Canadian Industries Ltd., Sound, $8952; Power Bros. Ltd., Lunen- 
Montreal, Que., $19,256; Renfrew Elec- turg, N. S., $6000; Cotter Bros. Ltd., 
& Refrigerator Co. Ltd., Renfrew, Winnipeg, Man., $13,000; Poole Construec 
$47,834; Alberta Foundry & Ma- tion Co. Ltd., Edmonton, Alta., $35,000 


No compromise 
with old-time quality at PAGE 


% The use of Steel in production for defense is 
bound to be reflected in the supplies available for other needs. 

But there is a steady flow of wire from the PAGE Mills—wire that is 
fully up to the PAGE standards—and just as rapidly as it passes PAGE 
inspection, production available for industrial use is shipped. We are 
building no inventory. 


SHAPED WIRE — In such shapes as triangle, keystone, oval, hexa- 
gon, octagon, channel, square, half-round, etc. Widths up to %”. Areas 
up to .250 square inches. 


GENERAL WIRE-—Spring Wire. Bond Wire. Telephone Wire... 


Wire of analysis, diameter and shape to fit your exact needs. 


WELDING WIRE —Bare or coated. Equal to the metal you weld. 


For welding in any position. Ask your local Page Distributor. 


PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION « monessen, PENNSYLVANIA 
In Business for Your Safety 





AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 




























































Ohio one-story 
McGeorge 


mayor, is negotiating bond sale to 
finance municipal light and power plant 
costing about $101,000. Will include 
building 34 x 74 feet, three diesel engines 
and distribution system. 


YES SIR! we get 
smooth trims and 
long runs with 
O.K. SLITTERS 





O. K. SLITTERS give smoother, 
more efficient, longer runs with 
more hours between grindings. Exact metallurgical speci- 
fications and electrically controlled furnaces give uni- 
form hardness and temper to each knife. Uniformly ex- 
act dimensions, obtained by the latest grinding equip- 
ment, give smoother trims. For the knives with the 
longer lives that give better results at lower costs, specify 


O. K. SLITTERS. 


Buffalo Detroit New York 


addition 


J. L. Thomas, 
East 152nd 


WORLD'S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF KNIVES 


He OHIO KNIFE & ow. 


Construction -« Enterprise 


costing $40,000. 
and W. R. Hargett, 
CAMDEN, O.—Village, Lloyd Townsley, Quincy avenue, are engineers. 


CLEVELAND—Apex Electric Mfg. Co., 
company engineer, 
street, is taking bids on 
a one-story 145 x 325-foot plant addition 
to cost about $125,000. (Noted Oct. 13.) 


CLEVELAND - Globe Machine & 
Stamping Co., R. S. Geddes, president, CLEVELAND—Black Boring & Ma- 
1250 West Seventy-sixth street, plans a chine Co., 4909 Luther avenue, J. Meyers, 
















NATI 


OHIO - U.S.A. 


THE BEST KNOWN NAME IN IRON 


HANNA PIGIRON 


BRANDS: GRADES: 


Buffalo Detroit Foundry Silvery 
Susquehanna Malleable Ferro-Silicon 


Philadelphia 





THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION 


MERCHANT PIG IRON DIVISION OF NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


Boston 
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superintendent, will build a two-story 
80 x 100-foot plant and office building, 
contract let to Charles E. Lewis & Son, 
1200 Green road, South Euclid, at about 
$40,000. J. W. Thomas, 3868 Carnegie 
avenue, architect. 


CLEVELAND—Tube Craft Inc., J. W. 
Held, president, 1328 West Seventy- 
eighth street, has let contract to Bolton- 
Pratt Co., 1276 West Third street, at 
about $40,000, for a one-story 43 x 105- 
foot plant. (Noted Aug. 25.) 


CLEVELAND—Cleveland Wire Spring 
Co., 1281 East Thirty-eighth street, plans 





Additional Construction and En- 
terprise leads may be found in the 
list of Shapes Pending on page 105 
and Reinforcing Bars Pending on 
page 106 in this issue. 





erection of a sheet metal plant at East 
Forty-ninth street and Harvard avenue. 
James W. Campbell is president-treasurer. 


CANTON, O.—Berger Mfg. Co., divi- 
sion of Republic Steel Corp., 1038 Belden 
avenue, has started expansion of manu- 
facturing facilities to cost over $125,000. 


CLEVELAND—Colonial Iron Works 
Co., 17643 St. Clair avenue, Lionel M. 
Stern, president, is enlarging its plant. 


CLEVELAND — Wellman Bronze & 
Aluminum Co., 2525 East Ninety-third 
street, has received grant of $110,072 
additional, making total grant $302,293, 
for enlarging facilities for production of 
magnesium castings. 


ELYRIA, O.—Ridge Tool Co., North 
Ridgeville, O., is high bidder for build- 
ings and land of Bender Body Co., sold 
at auction. Company had planned erec- 
tion of new plant, but if this sale is con- 
firmed will use Bender plant. Carl H. 
Ingwer is president of Ridge Tool Co. 


GALLIPOLIS, O.—Buckeye Electric Co- 
operative Inc., John R. Lusher, superin- 
tendent, has funds allotted by REA fo) 
power distributing station at Sciotoville, 
O., or Rutland, O., for energizing Jack- 
son county lines, to cost about $250,000. 
Previous allotment of $329,000 was for 
323 miles of rural lines to serve 1185 
members. 


STEUBENVILLE, O.—City, Eugene C. 
Boyd, service director, will have a sur- 
vey made of practicability of municipal 
electric light and power plant to cost 
$1,250,000. 


WARREN, O.—Copperweld Steel Co. 
has plans for increasing its capacity 
for production of alloy steel by 66,000 
tons and has offered this to OPM. 
Would probably be financed by Defense 
Plants Corp. 


WASHINGTON COURT HOUSE, O.—- 
Furnace Foundry Co., Troy T. Junk, at- 
torney, has been incorporated to build a 
foundry plant on site furnished by local 
businessmen at cost of $20,000. Leo P. 
Fedigan is plant superintendent. 


Maryland 


BALTIMORE—Consolidated Gas, Elec- 
tric Light & Power Co. of Baltimore, 
Lexington building, will build an elec- 
tric generating plant, including 90 x 
103-foot turbine room, 88 x 107-foot 
boilerhouse, 90 x 103-foot service build- 
ing, including 67,000-horsepower genera- 
tor, at Patapsco avenue and Sparrows 
Point railway, buildings to cost $40,000, 
equipment $4,000,000. (Noted April 21.) 


New York 


NEW YORK—American Iron Products 
Corp. has been incorporated with 200 
shares no par value to manufacture and 
deal in metal products, by Francis C. 
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mee 
STAMPINGS 


WIRE FORMS 
WASHERS, COTTERS, EXPANSION PLUGS 


For over 35 years Hubbard has been 
supplying parts like these. Out- 
standing quality, accuracy, and 
H:.bbard dependability continue to 
be maintained while bending every 
effort to assist National Defenseand 
the many users of Hubbard Springs, 
Stampings and Wire Forms. * 























| %& FORD TRIBLOCS are on 
| the “critical list.” But we 










know your need for fast, safe 






| material handling and both 
| the factory and Ford distrib- 


| utors are doing everything 

















M.D Hubbard Spring ee 


439 CENTRAL AVE. PONTIAC, MICH. 





possible to meet your need. 





If we can supply you with 
2 ES TRIBLOCS you will have an 


implement that will last for 
years—‘‘on the job,” ready 
for use at all times. 


SUALITY GEARS The FoRD TRIBLOC is a 


quality spur-gear hoist. It 





For nearly half a century SIMONDS has 
been the word for Quality Gears. SIMONDS 
Gears are of all types; cast and forged— 
steel, gray iron, bronze, aluminum, monel 
metal; also silent steel, rawhide and bakelite. 
Write for complete information. 





is made throughout of high 





grade drop forgings and 





malleable castings of certified 
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grade. Its ACCO High Carbon 






Heat Treated chain has great | 


THE SIMONDS GEAR & MFG. CO. 


25TH STREET, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


strength and high elastic 






limit. Ford hoists must stand 






a 50°% overload test before 


TAYLOR-WILSON Iie | 


Write for information on 







| TRIBLOCS in 14-ton to 40- 
Rotary Type ton capacities. 


CUTTING - OFF | FORD CHAIN BLOCK DIVISION 
MACHINES PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA : | 


for Rounds .. In Business 
]" to 24" Dia. —_ , x for Your Safety 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
COMPANY, Inc. 
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TAYLOR-WILSON MFG. CO. 


15 Thomson Ave. Pittsburgh Dist. McKees Rocks, Pa. 
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Dale, Cold Spring, N. Y. 


New Jersey 

NEWARK, N. J.—Purolator Products 
Inc., 365 Frelinghuysen avenue, will let 
contract soon for a one-story 100 x 155- 
foot top addition to its oil filter factory, 


te cost about $90,000, William Newman 
& Sons, 587 Summitt avenue, Jersey 
City, N. J., are architects. 


POMPTON LAKES, N. J.—E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., 71 Buckingham 
place, Perth Amboy, N. J., will build a 
two-story 64 x 86-foot chemical build- 
ing and one-story 34 x 146-foot locker 
building on Cannonball) road, contract 
to Eastern Construction Co., 705 Green- 
wood avenue, Trenton, N. J. 

RIDGEFIELD, N. J.—Superior Mark- 
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tated ( 


The real test of a wire rope is on the job. 
There is where quality counts... there is 
when claims give way to facts...and there 
is where “HERCULES” (Red-Strand) Wire 
Rope has proved, and continues to prove, 


its exceptional value 


MADE 


wire Rort MARKERS 


KENNERLY AVENUE 
NEW YORK M ‘ ¢ GO West Siret 
cnicaGo + * 810 W. Washington Bid. 


DENVER + . ° 1554 Wozee Street 
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SHEAR SPECIALISTS 


@ The Hallden Automatic Flattening and Cutting Machine operates efficiently 
on cold rolled and cold hot rolled metal, either light or heavy gauge. 
for every product in steel and non-ferrous metals comprise our entire line. 


HALLDEN MAC 


451 Lispenard street, 
on 200 x 
costing 


ing Machine Co., 
New York, will build a plant 
200-foot site on Grand avenue, 
about $50,000. 


Pennsylvania 


ALIQUIPPA, PA.—National Can Corp., 
S. L. Buschman, president, 110 East 
Forty-second street, New York, has let 
contract for a one-story 150 x 300-foot 
varehouse, to Brown & Matthews Inc., 
122 East Forty-second street, New York, 
at about $350,000. 


MIDLAND, PA.—Socony Vacuum Oil 
Co., McKees Rocks, Pa., has received 
permit and will build petroleum unload- 
ing dock on Ohio river, including steel 
bulk storage tanks, pipe lines and facili- 


EVERY 
™ 


Jal 3 


Shears 


THOMASTON 
CONN. 


er eaber: bak’ Ir Ohi 


HINE CO. 













Furnished in both Round Strand and Flattened Strand constructions 
—— in either Standard or Preformed Type. 


ONLY BY 


A. LESCHEN & SONS ROPE CoO. 


ESTABLISHED 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI, U.S.A 





SAN FRANCISCO « ¢ 520 Fourth Street 

PORTLAND ‘ * 914.N. W. 14th Avenve 
SEATTLE . e 3410 First Avenve South 
ve 











ties for unloading barged petroleum 
products, on five-acre tract. 


Michigan 


DETROIT—Standard Reamer & Tool 
Co., 2620 Elmwood street, has let con- 
tract to Austin Co., for design and 
erection of a one-story machine shop 
at Ferndale, Mich., a suburb, to cost 
about $40,000. 


DETROIT—Arrow Tool & Reamer Co. 
has let contract to Trowell Construction 
Co., Detroit, for an addition to its plant. 


FENTON, MICH.—Dery Machine & 
Tool Co., 403 South Leroy street, has 
been incorporated with $5000 capital tc 
deal in tools, dies and jigs, by John H. 
Dery Jr., Fenton. 


FERNDALE, MICH.—Superior Tool & 
Die Co. will build a plant on Hilton ave- 


nue for its wholly-owned subsidiary, 
Standard Reamer & Tool Co., covering 
10,000 square feet, to cost $30,000. The 
Austin Co. has the contract. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Jarecki Ma- 


chine & Tool Co., is having plans pre- 
pared by Robinson, Campau & Crowe, 
architects, Grand Rapids, for a plant ad- 
dition. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Keeler Brass 
Co. has let contract to Osterink Con- 
struction Co., Grand Rapids, for a ware- 
house addition. 

LANSING, MICH. — General Motors 


Corp., Detroit, has let contract to Francis 
J. Corr & Son, Lansing, for an addition 


to the plant of its Olds Motor Works 
division. 
PONTIAC, MICH.—Yellow Truck & 


Coach Mfg. Co. is having plans made for 


a machine shop addition costing about 
$50,000. 
STURGIS, MICH. — Frank L. Shoe- 


maker, Sturgis, has been given contract 
for an addition to Dock’s Foundry, Three 
Rivers, Mich. 


Illinois 


AURORA, ILL.—-Independent Pneu- 
matic Tool Co., 753 Claim street, is hav- 
ing plans drawn for a plant addition to 
cost about $40,000. 


EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL.—Illinois-Mis- 
souri Scrap Steel Baling Co., F. G. Tusch- 
man, Fort Wayne, Ind., manager, is es- 
tablishing a steel scrap preparing plant, 


with 150-ton baling press, overhead 
cranes, conveyors, railroad scales and 
power plant. Will reduce automotive 


scrap to bales for steel plant use. 


GRANITE CITY, ILL.—Commonwealth 
Steel Co., subsidiary of General Steel 
Castings Corp., Eddystone, Pa., G. Fred 
Driemeyer, works manager, will build 
an addition costing $14,000,000 for pro- 
duction of cast armor plate for army 
tanks, financed by Defense Plants Corp. 


Land and buildings are estimated to 
cost $3,208,000 and equipment $10,731,- 
000. 

Minnesota 


ST. PAUL—Minneapolis-Moline Power 
Implement Co. is remodeling 142 x 534- 


foot plant at 3200 Como avenue for 
shell manufacture. 

Texas 

ARLINGTON, TEX.—Southern Orna- 


mental Iron Works has been given loan 
of $75,000 by Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. 

AUSTIN, TEX.—Union Potash Co., 
subsidiary of International Agricultural 
Co., New York, will build magnesium 
plant near Austin for refining mag- 
nesium, to cost about $9,063,000; plant for 
extraction of dolomite ore, $1,660,000. 
Will use power from Colorado river. To 
be financed by Defense Plant Corp. 


FREEPORT, TEX. — Defense Plant 
Corp. will spend more than $52,000,000 for 
plant to extract magnesium from Gulf 
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x = LIBERAL GUARANTEES 
— Specially built of alloy steels for 
ss handling heavy ore, slag, scale 
° eee and skull cracker pit service. 
All-welded construction at 
vital points. Catalog FREE. 
D THE WELLMAN 
ENGINEERING CO. 
. 7)13 Central Avenue 
e @ @ . ® Cleveland, Ohio 
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* GALVANIZED PRODUCTS FURNISHED 


LIFTING MAGNETS—Improved Design—Greater Lifting Capacity Pisa Weitnter evn 48 Yoon 
in ork—for over 


SEPARATION MAGNETS—Stronger Pulling Capacity 


MAGNET CONTROLLERS — With Automatic Quick Drop ENTERPRISE GALVANIZING CO. 





AUTOMATIC ::* HIGH SPEED ++: HEAVY DUTY 


Machines for \%" to 34" Rod. Rounds and Shapes. CUTTING MACHIN ES 
THE LEWIS MACHINE CO., 3450 E. 76th St., Cleveland, Ohio va 
a ————_ 





=> ROLL PASS DESIGN 


xk*kx* 
By W. Trinks 


These two volumes and Supplement comprise a complete digest of latest information 
on roll pass design ... written by the leading authority on the theory of roll pass design 
in the United States . . . these books comprise a complete treatise on fact and theory 
underlying all roll pass design including application of rolling principles rather than a 
compilation of passes... written in a manner that will appeal to roll designers, rolling 
mill equipment and mill operating men, and student engineers. 














VOLUME I—Third Edition . . . 201 pages, VOLUME II—Second Edition. .. 246 pages, 
7 tables, 139 drawings, bound in red cloth 21 tables, 7 charts, 176 illustrations, bound 
over heavy bookboard covers, $5.00 post- in red cloth over heavy bookboard covers, 
paid (plus 3% additional for orders de- $6.00 postpaid. (plus 3% additional for 
livered in Ohio) orders delivered in Ohio) 


Chapter I—The Rolling of Square or Nearly 
Square Sections. 


Chapter I—Classification and Strength of 


Rolls. Chapter II—Rolls for Flat Sections. 
‘ se . Chapter III—Rolls for Merchant Bar. 
Chapter II—Basic Principles Governing Chapter I1V—The Rolling of Shapes. 
Entrance and Deformation. Chapter V—Die Rolling. 
Chapter VI—Rolling Mill Torque. 
Chapter I1I—Various Principles Underlying Chapter VII—The Rolling of Nonferrous 
the Process of Rolling. Metals—Roll Passes for Seamless Tubes. 


Have Copies of These Books «Available When You Need Them... Order Today 


xxx THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. xxx 


PENTON BUILDING Book Department CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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water, to be operated by Dow Chemical 
Co., with capacity of 72,000,000 pounds 
annually. This will raise capacity at 
Freeport to 108,000,000 pounds. AP. 
Beutel is manager at Freeport. 


HOUSTON, TEX. General Metals 
Corp., Harold W. Schmid, vice president, 
plans $160,000 expansion, including one- 
story die shop and inspection depart- 
ment, 7200 square feet floor space; mag- 
netic hardness inspection equipment; die 
shop; 4000-pound steam drop hammer. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—Long Reach Ma- 
chine Works, Long Reach, Tex., has asked 
priorities for $20,000 expansion of its 
plant. 


Nebraska 


GOTHENBURG, NEBR. City plans 


construction of municipal electric light 
and power plant to cost about $45,000, 














with equipment. A. Weideranders is city 
engineer. 


Iowa 
LOGAN, TOWA—City, C. L. Strong. 
mayor, plans installation of municipal 


power plant and distribution system to 
cost about $45,000. (Noted Oct. 13.) 


California 


LOS ANGELES—Security Engineering 
Corp., 108 West Whittier boulevard, is 
building a machine shop 50 x 173 feet, 
to cost $16,000. 


LOS ANGELES—Wire & Metal Mfg. 
Co., 5965 South Alcoa avenue, is building 
a plant addition 118 x 200 feet, to cost 
about $35,000. 


STOCKTON, CALIF.—War department 
will build a motor repair shop costing 
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$333,663 at the Stockton fourth echelon 
air base. 


Oregon 

PORTLAND, OREG.—Oregon Electric 
Steel Rolling Mills, recently incorporated, 
is seeking site for $1,000,000 plant. Mor- 
ris Schnitzer is president. 


Washington 


SEATTLE — Associated Shipbuilders, 
2751 Sixteenth avenue S. W., will build 
sheet metal shop addition 60 x 80 feet. 


SEATTLE—Star Machinery Co., 207 
Horton street, is making additions and 
improvements to its machine shop and 
warehouse. 


SPOKANE, WASH.—Army plans $500,- 
000 munitions dump with concrete igloos 
at Geiger Field. 


TACOMA, WASH.—Pierce county fire 
district No. 2 will take bids Nov. 3 for 
first unit of $403,000 Lakewood water 
system ‘project, to be awarded in four 
contracts, involving three wells, elevated 
steel storage tanks, turbine pumps, 
mains and hydrants. Parker & Hill, Se- 
attle, are engineers. 


Canada 


PORT MELLON, B. C.—Sorg Pulp Co., 
Vancouver, B. C., has let general con- 
tract to Dominion Construction Co., 509 
Richards street, Vancouver, for plant ad- 
dition here, including machine shop, to 
cost $95,000, without equipment. 


WINNIPEG, MAN.—S. & S. Aircraft 
Ltd., 215 Watt street, will build plant 
addition to cost $90,000, without equip- 
ment, and has given general contract 
to H. E. Gibson & Co., 631 Strathcona 
street. 


BRANTFORD, ONT.—Canadian Durex 
Abrasives Ltd., 154 Pearl street, Toronto, 
Ont., is receiving bids through Prack & 
Prack, architects, 36 James street South, 
Hamilton, Ont., for a plant addition to 
cost about $300,000 with equipment. 


CHATHAM, ONT.—Chrysler Corp. of 
Canada Ltd., Tecumseh road, Windsor, 
Ont., has given general contract for 
$150,000 plant addition here to Carter 
Halls Aldinger Co. Ltd., 419 Cherry 
street, Toronto, Ont. 


HAMILTON, ONT.—Dominion Found- 
ries & Steel Ltd., Depew street, will take 
bids through Prack & Prack, architects, 
36 James street South, for a plant addi- 
tion costing about $100,000. 


HAMILTON, ONT.—Aerovox Canada 
Ltd., 43 Catharine street South, manu- 
facturer of condensers and other elec- 
trical equipment, will build a plant addi- 
tion costing $75,000, with equipment. 
Hutton & Souter, 36 James street South, 
are architects. 


OTTAWA, ONT.—General Motors Corp. 
of Canada Ltd., William street, is receiv- 
ing bids through Allward & Gouinlock, 
architects, 57 Bloor street West, Toronto. 
Ont., for a plant addition costing about 
$250,000. 


ST. THOMAS, ONT.—Weatherhead Co. 
of Canada Ltd., Talbot street, manufac- 
turer of screws, bolts, etc., plans new 
plant on Redan street, to cost about 
$75,000, with equipment. N. Kilmer is 
superintendent. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Canadian Marconi 
Co. Ltd., 211 St. Sacrament street, manu- 
facturer of electrical equipment, is hav- 
ing plans made by J. C. Meadowcroft, 
architect, 1154 Beaver Hall square, and 
will take bids soon for a plant addition 
at Mount Royal, to cost about $150,000, 
with equipment. 


MONTREAL, QUE. — Johnson Wire 
Works, 4760 Dagenais street, is having 
plans made by T. Pringle & Son, 485 
McGill street, and will call bids soon 











for an addition to cost about $60,000, 
with equipment. 
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With complete laboratory facilities 
Macklin experimental engineers 
constantly flash Macklin men in the 
field the results of new research 
on product control, development, 
better means and methods 

This scientific probing goes far to 
maintain Macklin’s reputation for 
efalire late MN Asl-t-1KMRolmmalleLil-tomme [ellie 


that “Protect Your Production.” 


Ask for the services of a Macklin 
sales engineer who, without obliga- 
tion, will give you practical assist- 


ance with your grinding problems. 
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Distributors in all principal cities 
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The Advance Gang 


® You've never really been to a 
Metal Show you've been 
among the privileged few who show 
up anywhere from a day to a week 


unless 


before the opening, blessed with the 
honor of setting up their booths and 
displays. This award was 
forced upon our thin shoulders again 


great 


this year. 

And again this year, in spite of 
all possible advance precautions, our 
booth was as bare as you-know-what 
when we arrived and we immediate- 
ly joined the clamoring mob hunt 
ing their cases. And so the first 
half day is spent running all over 
town looking for a dozen big 500 
lb. crates, but they always finally ap 
pear as mysteriously as they van- 
ished and you and your lucky friends 
peel off your coats and start in to 
ruin your good suit, shoes and 
disposition. 

Now, with time off for some seri- 
ous haggling with the decorators, 
borrowing from the well- 
equipped booth across the aisle, and 
a couple of good knockdown-drag- 
out arguments with the electricians, 
the next stretch of hours is devoted 
to converting yourself into a car- 
penter, interior decorator, carpet 
layer, and plumber, none of which 


tools 


you know anything about. 

Of course, after you've struggled 
with it day and night and just put 
on the finishing touches five min 
utes before the you 
more than likely will have devel- 
oped a serious case of “boothitis,” 


doors open, 


from which you will never fully re- 
cover, but it is really a very broad- 
ening experience you must try some 


time. 


A Great Show 


@ The Metal Show this year, to our 
way of thinking, topped anything 
yet by far, and Bill Eisenman and 
his capable crew of cohorts certain- 
ly deserve a rousing hats off. 
One could, and did, spend hours 
roaming the three great exhibition 
halls marveling not only at the im- 
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pressive strength of American indus- 
try, but still more at the showman- 
ship it has deyeloped to display that 
strength. 

And more than ever before, the 
Metal Show this year was a much 
better cross section of the indus- 
try, with many new faces and new 
products. The predominant theme, 
of course, was defense. You could 
see everything from the world’s 
smallest nickel tubing (19/10,000 
of an in.) to the largest Allison en- 
gine, you could experience a sur- 
prisingly realistic airplane raid, 
shoot “machine guns” at flying “pur- 
suit planes,” see any of a dozen re- 
markably good industrial movies, 
enjoy a complete marionette show, 
putt on a golf green, inspect an 
M-3 tank at close range, watch glass 
blowers, admire dozens of  gor- 
geous Powers models, pick up pock- 
etsful of souvenirs and gadgets, and 
at the same time get an impressive 
picture of the defense job being 
done by the metal industries. 

It was a great show. 


Bank Night 


@ The best labor story we’ve heard 
in a long time has to do with a Min- 
neapolis pump manufacturer who 
has been up to his ears in defense 
orders and has been having consid- 
erable difficulty getting his men to 
work much overtime on weekends. 
Under the union contract the men 
don’t have to work more than 4o 
hours if they elect not to, and the 
company has been trying to get 
them to work as much as 56 hours, 
paying time and a half for over 
time, of course. 

Sundays were particularly bad, be- 
cause only a handful of men would 
show up and they would have to 
shut down, so the management hit 
upon a clever scheme. Every Sun 
day is “Bank Night” and any em- 
ploye working Sundays has a 
chance. His time card is dropped 
into a box and at the end of the 
day, three are pulled out. The first 
wins $50, the second, $30, and the 
third $20. 





After this had gone on for a few 
weeks, and a large number of men 
had turned out each and every Sun- 
day, one of the employes went to 
the local office of a government 
agency and complained the com- 
pany was working the men to death. 
Upon questioning, he had to admit 
he didn’t have to work Sundays, so 
the government man asked: “Then 
why do you keep it up if it’s killing 
you?” 

“Say,” said the worker, “how do 
you think I can have any fun on 
Sundays when I knew doggone well 
that I’d win the fifty bucks if I was 
there?” 


Good—Unquestionably 


@ WHILE we're still reasonably 
close to the aluminum shortage, 
let’s not forget the notice now be 
ing slapped on the neck of our 
favorite beer which formerly came 
all neatly poulticed in aluminum 
foil. The neck now says, “No More 
Aluminum Foil. Requisitioned for 
Defense Purposes. Same Quality”. 
Ordinarily we would be incredu- 
lous, because we usually feel that 
reassurances in print that a substi- 
tute is just as good don’t seem to 
set well. You just can’t question 
anything with the name of defense, 
though, and the effects of the beer 
apparently are not impaired, be- 
cause when we emerged from that 
air-conditioned bar the heat was 
less like an open hearth and more 
like a cookstove. 


Numbered Days 


@ Guests at the Hotel Statler, Buf 
falo, these days can while away 
some time very educationally inspect- 
ing the exhibits set up in the lobby 
by Bell Aircraft and Curtiss-Wright. 
The latter exhibit was gathere/ to- 
gether at the last possible minute 
and consists of parts taken right off 
the production line. Their days are 
numbered because they have to be 
replaced and they are covered while 
on display with something over $50,- 
000 worth of insurance. 
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